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| THEOR * OF THE EAR TH, 


FROM. | 


— 


ITS FIRST ATOM TO ITS LAST END; 


[op IN FOUR PARTS: 


THE 1 THEORY OF UNIVERSAL CREATION.” 
THE MOSAIC THEORY OF THE FLOOD. . ; 


THE MOSAIC THEORY OF THE SEASON S. 


THE APOSTOLIC THEORY OE. THE END. by THE, WORLD. 


4 Of old, thou” (O God) “ haſt laid the foundations of the Earth 


„ and, the heavens are the work of thy hands. They ſhall periſh — 


*The heavens ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe. And, the elements 


*« ſhall melt with fervent heat; the earth alfo, and the works that 


te are therein, ſhall be burnt up. Nevertheleſs, we, according to 


. © his promiſe; look for new heavens and a new earth wherein 
* dwelleth enen 5 


Pſalm cu. 25, 26 and 2 Peter Ui, 185 13. 
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THE DESIGN. 


05 this pamphlet Was, 3 as an intra- 


duction to an original manuſcript treati iſe, enti- 


- thed, ce T HE CHRISTIAN t ; or, Tas 
1 PRIMITIVE Tzura Revive ; * * of which an 
. account may be ſeen in the advertiſement at the end 
_ of the book ;. but, finding it made the work appear 
too large, I afterwards took it out and added the fol. 
lowing INTRODUCTION, with the Avosroirc T. HEORY 
or THE END or THE WorLD thereto; and fo formed 


it into a complete treatiſe on the ſubject, as a diſtin 
work, by itſelf. How it may be received by the public, . 


time will diſcover. And, ſence the matives which 
gave r iſe to it, were My own. private. and. family 


improvement, originally ; I have no reguęſt 4 4% of 


thoſe into whoſe poſſeſſion it may come; unleſs, that 
they would pleaſe to read it with attention ; ; examine 
t without prejudice : and, judge of the whole with 
candour. While I wiſh they may reap, at leaſt, as 


much ſatisfa&tion, in the peruſal, as I had in the - 


Study of the following few pages : for, when the days 
c my vanity and cares come®*to an end; I ſhall, at 


the laſt moment of theſe, Rrike out of the dull and 


chaotic account ; the intervals in which 1 compoſed 


the 98. ang . 


eat Y 
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Page 3 I. 19. „ 


Page 3. I. 20, for 0 read j 
Page 61:1. 10. for has read have. 


Page 1 59. I. 5. after was read as. 


Page 167. I. 15. for eaſt read weſt. 
Page 172. I. 18. for there read here. 


Page 239. 1. 18. for word read world. 


Taye 9 1. for W . read ONE 5 
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phecy, and the opportunities of conſult- 
ing God by thoſe meſſengers of his will, which 


have long ago ceaſed ; we ſhould be ready to 
- pronounce theſe ages not ſo happy as were thoſe, 
if the author of divine revelation had put a leſs 
Fm bing hand to his written word than he has 
done; but, having graciouſſy deigned, by his 


ſpirit, through his inſtruments the prophets and | 


_ apoſtles; to convey to us every neceſſary infor- 
mation relative to ſalvation; and, declarative of 
his good pleaſure in the works of creation and 
providence: chriſtians are not left quite in the 
dark, with regard to any momentous particular, 

in what is neceſſary to be known either about 
this world or the next. Therefore, we cannot 
run into the errors of the unenlightened heathens 
who firſt fancied and then taught, that, 6“ the 


world, as to its nature and matter, was 


<« eternal,” —becauſe, they could not find out 
-” fixed period, to begin at, where they might 
commence with the firſt atom's exiſtence ; nor 
agree about how long it might, take for the par- 
ticles to accumulate ſuch a maſs of matter as 
VVV would 


- 


% 
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' would be ſufficient for univerſal creation; and 


what ſpace of time it would require for them to 


ferment and ripen, till fit to work upon. All 
which dilemmas obliged them to conclude as 


they did. But, divine revelation has removed 


thoſe obſtacles ; and diſpelled ſuch miſts to the 


chriſtian world; and, given the enquirer an 
open and plain path to lead him out of thoſe 


labyrinths; and, fully ſatisfy him, in every 
particular, about this too little ſtudied, and 


never enough to be admired, ſubject. How- 


ever, ſince it is not all revealed in one ſingle 


paſlage, chapter, or book, of the holy ſcriptures ; ; k 


but, ſcattered up and down, in ſeveral texts; 


=. 


we muſt go on ſtep by ſtep, as theſe lead us 3 


till we come to the whole at laſt. And, as the 


aſſumed; or, created alias, prepared, body}; 3 


was that made of the firſt particles ot matter ; 
and, thence termed “ the beginning of the crea- 


„ tion of God”f—or, what God firſt created 


out of what with us is called“ Matter” —and, 
this body was firſt aſſumed, or put on, when 


he brought in the firſt begotten” purpoſe of 
his will to be © manifeſted in the fleſſ“ and 
become man 5 and became viſible to, the „ 
angelic world; when one third of thoſe ſpirits 


fell into Ts * for not worſhipping 
Dieity in the body he then and there aſſumed to 


r 
try 
* 


I Heb. I. 6. f Rev. iii. 14. || 1. Tim. iii. 16. Rev. xli- 4. | 


INTRODUCTION. e edt © 


try their obedience to him i in; but, reſiſted the 

commandment, © Worſhip him all ye Gods. 
&. Let all the angels of God worſhip him“ 5. 
Therefore, fince in Malachi ii. 1. 4. 5. 6. 7. it is 
To expreſsly declared how long it was thence to the 
coming of our peace t; ; or, the 1 incarnation of 
_ Chriſt in the born body on earth; this gives us 


what we are ſearching after. But, as the paſſage 


| has never been fairly tranſlated, that I know 
of; I ſhall here verſion all anew, in the order of 
words as the Hebrew text reads on; putting that 
into Roman letters under it ; thus, | | 
enn Dem met DD Dry Malachi II. 1. 
num nurn NR DD TPY 5. eWM .4 .. 
0 PROS dv h 19 De e Ins 
0 D hom mn TR AMT 12 5. 
> Nun Ta DU 22D) URN NTT 
png xv03 d N Wen don rb. N 6. 
"EN IPD dyn 21RD) Dh 
e en Ns 
Be an N n tb 
(1 Vu ote ali-cam e-metſue e-zat e-Cenim 
4. Vu. idotum ci ſhilahti ali-cam at e- metſue 
| . la- ejut Brit-i at Lav-i amer Jewe Tſabaut 
5. Brit. i eite at- u e-hiim vu- e · ſhilum vu-atunum 
la- u mura V- i- ira-ni vu-mepheni ſhim-i nuhet 
P22 •8 


8 pl. xevii. 7, Heb, il. 6. f Eph. i. . 


| 
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6 Turit amet eite bi-phi-eu vu-oule la 1 
v. b bi- ſhilum vu e elc at · i vu. ribim 
e· ſhib me-oun ; 


| 67 Ci. ſhiphti Cen Laney dot. e 
. ;-bilkuſtu me-phi-eu ci melac Jewe Tſabaut eva.) 
_ The literal tranſlation whereof, is 

And now, to We the l 95 this f is, | 

O ts 4 
4. Therefore, know ye, that, 1 1 ſent to 
60 you, the firſt and laſt (a) of the precept 
3+! hereof, according to the exiſtence of my 


_ < promiſe, firſt and laſt, to my pn wy 
„aid hath the Lord of armies, 


5. My promiſe was firſt and laſt, to him, 
five lives; then, five of peacef; that, I would 
« 1 N to his e Even 
. he 


®* : 


(a) nx This word is rendered alphabetically here; as x is the 
firſt letter, and n the laſt one of the Hebrew alphabet. Our tranſla- 
tors ſeem never to have known this ſenſe of it; but have always ver- 
- Kloned it as the fign of the accuſative or e or e it over al- 
together. ; 
| | (b) 5 angliciſed 0 Levi”—See its true . Exod. xxix. e 
8 adopted here. 
| +. The 7 before the whale own and ow is evidently no fign of 
any caſe to theſe nouns here; but, put for its numeral, fve—to make 
| the language more myſterious-like ; for, as tn is plural here; if Eng- 
155 Iſh x into © of” or the it would not make ſenſe there. On the 
import of the 7 defective in Hag. i. 8. and here fully written; ſee 
Cod. Talmud. Joma. Cap. i. in fine capitis. Gloſſar. which juſtifies | 
our above verſion of this paſſage ; Hough: it has never, till now, 885 | 
properly underſtood. 
ma 5 } 21x is the firſt future in 1 kal of hs verb jn (n»tun) not the 
1 | . paſt time as we have it miſtakenly rendered in our Engliſh bibles. 


* X17 is. radically * e 1 to Deity. Sec 
Num. xy. 6. Joſ. ii. 10. 
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4 he is my fear|} And, becauſe” of s my name; 5 
he appeaſed himſelf F. | | 
6, © The hw of OY was in his Hehe ©: 


* 


* And, iniquity not hath been found in his 


_ * lipsf. In peace and in rectitude he hath 


4 walked with me. And, many he hath RE | 


to turn away from iniquity : - 
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7. For, the lips of THE PRIEST ſhall re retain 


„knowledge. And, the law they ſhall ſeek 
« from His mouth; eee the Angel, the Lord | 


of Armies he“ (d). NA 
Now, ſince our chief bah with this 18 

ſage is with that part of it concerning the ſive 

life-terms of lives; and then the five life. terms 


of peace in verſe 53. given to the Meſſiah, (or 


determined on in his own mind) under the 
various titles of The Fear Jehovah”—< The 


6 — 1 0 n &c. to be reckoned 


* 


* 


from 


. 


80 Ila. xi. 2. „ The ſpirit of the Fear Jehovah” —viz. the ſpirip 


| of eſſential holineſs —and applied to Meſſiah, as one of his titles ; 8 : 
Which the term © my fear! —is ſynonymous: | 


$ „n is literally, on account—or, becauſe of —&c. —ſo, Iſa. x. 27. 
4+ becauſe of the anointing” (oil) which rotted the leather of the yoke. 
Our verſion © before me“ is erroneous, in verſioning thoſe, words. as 
if the text were 9722 (n»gid-ni) here. | 

Jm præt. kal. of n to ſettle — quiet or ee d D 
4 he appeaſed himſelf.” 


(e) This ſhews us it was Chriſt in the aſſumed ba who gave 
out the law on Sinai. 


+ $0,—* Chriſt—who did no fin either Was eule found in his 
mouth! —x Pet. ii. 21. 22. 

(d) This may alſo be rendered— « baſe be is the Angel Fehavakh 
| T/abaoth bz himſelf if you read with the points; but, I utterly reject them 
in reading and tranſlating ; for the good reaſons we have ſhewn ab 
large in our © Eſſay on the Hebrew.“ 
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from the ;nant of his viſible appearance, or 
his being © manifeſted in the fleſh” of the created 
body, to the angels, in the world of ſpirits ; we 
muſt firſt ſettle the duration of one life- term; 
and, that multiplied by ten will give the whole. 
Therefore, ſince the firſt Adam lived nearly a 
thouſand years; we may fix each life-term to the 
9 laſt Adam at the fame rate: eſpecially, ſince our 
life is called the, or, a day of life, in the ſacred 
text-and, „one day is with the Lord as a 
“ thouſand years.” That this ought to be the 
reckoning adopted here, is demonſtrable by the 
original of Ifaiah xlii. 6. which literally is, 7 
© <vill give thee, according to promiſe ; to the people; 
for @ light to the nations —and, as this is ad- 
dreſſed, by the ſpirit, to Meſiah; therefore, if 
we take the Hebrew for T 7 
the words, Let Meſiab E 7 - = = > 5 7 
* be the promiſe”*—or, 01 
Let the promiſe be Me/- | Sh . W a „ 300 | 
te fah”—and put the - -) - - 10 
numerals, for theletters 1 8 eo HT | 
therein; to the account B 3 
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of the years ſought | 
after ; the ſum of theſe 
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[== Will give one life-term 3 
| | | Years in one life 1000 


. of fe eile, mud No. of life- terms 100 

> ten times that Will give Years 1 in all 3 ,000 
_ the total brit, or berith, here; and, the Whole 
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; will ſtand as in the margin; where the rh. 
reads as from top to bottom. 

Since we are certified by Malachi ii. 5. thar | 
the firſt five life-terms began at the inſtant of 
Iehovah Tſabaoth's viſible appearance to the 
angelic world, in the aſſumed body; prepared or 
created from the firſt particles of matter ealled 
into exiſtence: ſo, theſe expreſſions in the Pſalms 
Xcvii. 7. Worſhip him all ye Gods“ —and, 


' | Hebrews i. 6. Let all the angels of God wor- 


„ ſhip him” —confirm the interpretation: ſeeing 
no other creature is joined in the command with 
the angels, when ordered to proſtrate before the 
viſible Deity. Therefore, the firſt five life- 
terms, muſt, preciſely, end with the firſt 5000 


years of the oral and written law; when the 


prepared body was laid aſide; at the time he 
emptied himſelf thereof, in taking on him the 
form of a ſervant}, in the actually born body, 
according to the expreſs text above quoted; and, 
_ corroborated by Galatians iv. 4. viz. © When the 
4 fulneſs of time was came, God ſent forth his ſon 
« made of a woman, made under the law.”? Namely, 
under the law of the promiſe in Malachi ii. 5. 
therefore, this © fulneſs of time” muſt have been, 
preciſely, at his “ viſible appearance” in the born 
body: but, according to the true time of the 


A hib ie $68 litgrally, « emptied himſelC"—nor „ made hin- 
" ; it of no eee 
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bicth of Chriſt, ak 55 Jehovah our Rightecus- 


memorable æras; and, proved by a ſeries of 
eclipſes; and, other aſtronomical calculations; 
Juaſus Chriſt, was: born at Noon on Monday the third 
of April, Old Stile ; on the paſſover day; in the 
hear of the world 4003] : therefore, from the ſirſt 
| five life-terms, equal to 5000; ſubtract _ the 
above 4003; and, the remainder, 997; gives us 
a ſpace equal to ſo many of our years, before the 
firſt inſtant of time, at the beginning of creation 
week; for the pre- temporal period, ſo to ſpeak ; 
when the firſt atoms of matter were called into 
exiſtence; and, not only fixes the time when 
Deity firſt aſſumed the prepared body in heaven, 
and thereby became viſible to the angels; but, 
alſo ſettles the æra when one third of thoſe ſpirits 
fell—and, becomes a key to innumerable myſtical 
paſſages, in the old and new teſtament ; that 
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1 | cannot be opened without it; while, at the ſame 
$i time, it diſcovers to us how long the'atoms were 
| | [q in aſſembling, fermenting, and maturating; till 
1 5 ready to begin to work upon; at the firſt mo- 
i | ment of the firſt day of creation week mentioned 


: * Jer. xxiii. 6. and xxxili. 16. . 
| | N } This is proved at large; two ways, from the ſacred ſcriptures ; 
—_-_ | in our treatiſe entitled © The Chriſtian Almageſt”—to which we beg 
T leave to refer; fince the whole demonſtration of the propoſition ; 
| and, the calculations belonging to it, which are raed inſerted; cannot 


nn 


— 14 be l into the bounds of a note. 
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* neſs“ or, rather, our Juſtifier, as ſettled by _ 
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by Moſes. And ſince it ſhews us, the world, as 
to its nature and matter; had a * beginning 
therefore, it muſt; alſo, have an end; as we 5 


£ Well aſſured it willf; conſequently, it can neither 


be eternal; nor will it be everlaſting; as the 
"ns philoſophers ignorantly taugnglt. 

The above diſcovery from Malachi- refutes Mr 
' Whiteburſt's raſh aſſertion in page firſt of 5 
Theory, where he ſays, 

The chronological hiſtory of the 95 can- 
not be truly aſcertained from phyſical data, nor 

e lights borrowed * its __ Peg 
to found reaſonings upon. 

II Mr. Whitehurſt does not cas: Wo is re- 
ks to us in the afore cited prophecy to be 
e phyſical data”—or, rational elements given us 
as there laid down; he muſt be obliged to prove 
G 3 words, like many of his own; have no mean- 
ing: ſince the foregoing paſſage of the facred 
text fixes the chronology of the greateſt antiquity 
of the firſt particle of matter, to year and day 
thereof, compared to the birth of Chriſt. 7 
We do not expect that any ordinary, or every, 
mere Engliſh reader, can'altogether keep ſight of 
us, in regions ſo far above them, as we have 
been obliged to traverſe for the elements of de- 

monſtration to the above propoſition. Nor, do 


1 


I dee Ifa. Ixvi. 22. compared te 2 Pet. iii. 10. &c. 
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we flatter ourſel es, that, . 
the Hebrew, will be willing to ſubſcribe to the 
| Hteral tranſlation of, and the interpretation put 


upon, and the inferences we have deduced from, 
the premiſes in Malachi ii. 1. 5. &c. though 
cleared up by Pſalms xxi. 4. and xcvii. 7.—and 
Hebrews i: 6. &c. But, fince the accomplifhment 


of the firſt part of that prophecy has confirmed 


our interpretation here, all objections againſt it ; 
will not invalidate the truth of the doctrine we 


have thence taught; more than the ignorant | 
aſſertion of illiterate peaſants could hinder the 


accompliſhment of a well calculated eclipſe of the | 
ſun, or moon, happening at the preciſe time the 


_ aſtronomer. affirmed it would be viſible. in a 


certain latitude and longitude ; though © thoſe 


9; peaſants might fay, they could not credit the 


poſſibility of human knowledge, aſſiſted by ſtudy, 


capable of fortelling theſe things to ſuch preciſion; 5 
as day, hour, and minute thereof. However, 


what we have advanced hereon, has not been ac- 
quired by the mere dint of ſtudy; but, by taking 
the plain hints which the plain language of divine 


revelation gives us, through continually letting 
the bible ſpeak for itſelf, in the originals; as we 


always mean to do; though againſt the prejudice 
of our own . and that of all the world 
in one. Therefore, if through a want of know- 
edge of 85 e ſacred . of divine 
truth 
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5 5 any of our readers may be 6 to PETE, 

on the foregoing literal tranſlation of, and ob- 

_ vious expolition of the Promiſe in, Malachi, with 
any furpriſe; I forewarn them, here, to arm 
_ themſelves againſt many furpriſes they may meet 

with, in the few following pages; relative to 
the i ignorance of the times; in more things than 

one, 5 modern aſtronomy and philoſo- ELL 

phy; when compared to the bible aſtronomy FR 
and 2 as ve a | 
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THE OR Yr o THE EAR TH. 


* 


E Bible hiſtory commencing with that of 
the ſhapeleſs chaos, when matter was wwith- 
out form; and, void of inhabitants; naturally di- 
rects the chriſtian, in the ſtudy of nature, to be- 
gin with the ſacred ſcripture account of the origin 
of the earth; and, trace it onward to its being | 
in form, and wholly furniſhed out, at 

the end of the ſixth day of creation week; and, 
then, inveſtigate the change impoſed on it at 
Noah's flood; which, put together, comprehends 
what is commonly called, The Theory of the 
Earth“ - though, it ſhould be carried on to its la/# 
end; to compleat the ſubject. And, ſince the 
bible is the beſt guide herein; we ſhall make it 
our only ſtandard of teſt, in ſettling the true the- 
ory. of the mundal ſyſtem. And, inſtead of re- 
ducing Moſes to the mean notions of the Pagan 
| philoſophers; we ſhall endeavour to reconcile 
— AS 285 as 1 to Moſes' account of the 
origin 25 


” 
— 4 
# ” ” : 1 * 
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$5 origin of nature and matter. Mean while, to do 
juſtice to both; we ſhall not altogether ſet aſide 


the hypotheſis of the mundane egg,” fo fondly | 


5 adhered to by the ancients; and, advocated for 


by ſome of the moderns; n this fable has 
kd three of our late theoriſts into many wild 


' notions ;z about the primitive chaos having been 
of ee ; or, an irregular oval: whereas, 


the ancients appear to have entertained no ſuch 
idea of it. They only fabled, that, the egg 


of matter was hatched by the Giant Typhon, 
whom juno begat of the earth by ſtriking her 
hand againſt it. But, whether that egg reſem- 


bled an hen's, more of circumference at one 


% 
* 


end than another; or, if it was ſpherical, as the | 
| | oſtrich's ego, which is nearly ſo; they no where | 


mention that I recollect. And, it is natural to 


conclude, that, they neither imagined the chaos 
was, in ſubſtance or form, like any egg; by its 


fabled hatcher Typhon not being like any wing- 
ed creature whatever. All the nonſenſe handed 
down to us about the mundane egg ſeems no- 


thing elſe than Geneſis i. 2. laſt clauſe; degenera- 


ted into romance among the Pagans : for, the 


* i of the eee The word“ brooded'? 
5 would 


% 


| literal tranſlation: of the above paſſage, being— - 
„And a wind divine brooded vehemently on the 


„D vp by Der tete min. (Ve-ruh 3 Mich-ptiit al. 


pheni e-mim.) The Jew Rabbis have always rendered © Ruh' of this 


paſſage into © Wind” —And, Aleim is undoubtedly an adjective 


here as well as in Gen. xxx. 8. rendered © great” there inſlead of 
< divine”. | 
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would naturally ſuggeſt the idea of PLN hatch- : 
ing their eggs; and, ſo give riſe to the above fa- 
ble: but, the ſacred text itſelf ſhews us, matter, 
or this world, was perfectly ſpherical as ſoon as 
rendered habitable for the living creatures. Thus, 
Pl. xxiv. 1. &c. d 221 Yan (tubil vu-iſhbi bie 
Kc.) © The orb and the dwellers in it”—verſe 2. 
For, the ſame upon the ſeas he hath founded. 
« And, upon the floods it ſhall be confirmed 
So, © The habitable ſphere” —Prov. viii. 31. and, 
* The revolving ſphere” im Pl. IXXVIi. 1 9. 0 | 
ExXili. 14. and Iſaiah xvii. 13. &c. . 
Having premiſed this much, and ſhewn,. in 
the introduction, when the firſt particles of mat 
"ter were ſpoken into exiſtence ; and, how long 
they were in accumulating, and ripening, till 
fit to work upon f; it is plain, as the atoms afe 
ſembled together, they would become an heap, 2 
or maſs; at laſt. And, ſince they were of dif-. 
ferent kinds, they would be confuſedly mixed in 
this heap of matter: dee we ſhall ly, it 
down as a _ 
- PROPOSITION, Univerſal creation wwas raed 
out of one ſhapeleſs maſs, of confuſedly mixed WAKE : "on 
e h they call. a, or the cÞacs. | | 


5 * * . 
LS + 
' DE 
* d ” 
n - ; 


+ From the quantity of ſnow or rain that might fall on a ſmall 
piece of ground, ſuppoſe a ſquare foot; or, a ſquare yard; in a 
certain number of minutes; one might come near to the truth 
of how much matter was accumulated in 997 years; and went to the 
_ ſubſtance of the e chaos when W e | 
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6 PHE MOSAIC: THEORY or THz EARTH; 
' DEMONST RATION. 


In Geneſis i 3. I 2. it is affirmed, In the be- 
“e ginning iz. of creation week, that, the 


de earth was emptineſs and confuſion” f. This is 
0s literal Engliſh of the paſſage. But, according | 


to the Hebrew idiom moderhized, it properly i 18— 
In the beginning - - - - the earth was 4 ſhapeleſs 
5 chaos „both which modes of ſpeech, with us, 
mean the ſame thing; and, teach the exiſtence of 
a maſs of rude matter, involved in darkneſs,” at 
the beginning of creation week. And, ſtnce 
every thing which was made was made out bf 
this heap df emptineſs and confuſion: therefore, 
it follows as 4 natural conſequence of the premi- 


ſes, that, Univerſal creation was formed out of one 


« ſhapeleſs maſs, of confuſedly mixed matter; which 


they call a, or the have” wich." was to be de- 


W ITE : 
Before we begin to > confided the ſubſet of the. 
atoms aſſembling, in the centre of indefinite ſpace; 


it will be neceſſary to inveſtigate by what law, 


and on what principle, they could be fet in mo- 
tion and drawn from their ſources; or, places of 
creation ; and arrive at the ſpot where they be- 


gan to accumulate: which will lead us to ac- 


count for the arcana thereof and, treat 


* * . 


+ wan mr wales A rwe“ Gg. ——— e arts cite. teu 
re z or, with-the points, Tohu va e 1 : 


* X 


3 


un MOSAIC ITY or THE 2 =» 
OF THE Pu MOBILE; 


' OR, 
—_ FIRST MOVING PRINCIPLE. | 


- This ſubject has, hitherto, puzzled all the 
philofophers of every age and tribe; dividing 
them againſt each other, without any of them 
Having come to a ſingle condeſcended on datum; 
or, a fixed condufion, on the fubject: and 10 
2 given up, long ago, As runde and paſt 


finding out. 4 good reafon why they with. 


drew with the above jeſuitical fubterfuge, uſually 
in the mouths of thefe who meddle with fub- 
jets they are not qualified to perveſtigate, is; 
becauſe, they never fought for it in the place 
where it was, and only is to be found; namely, 
in the holy ſcriptures; where it has lain open to 
all markind; ever fince Mofes wrote the firft 
chapter of Genefis. "FM prove this, N lay 
it down as a 

PRO POSTFTTON, Air is the Pritiem Mibite: or, 


the Firſt Moving ins a} in material and univerſal ; 
Creation. 


| ELEMENTS OF THE DEMONSTRATION. 
It is an axiom in the ſcience of natural philo- 
ſophy, that, without air, both internal and external, 
no material ſubſtance could exiſt, For, were it poſ- 
| ſible to extract the internal air from the moſt ſolid 
body, ſuch as diamond is ſuppoſed to be; the ex- 
| ternal air would cruſh it to atoms. And, exPe- 
D | rimental | 


: | | 
1 8 THE MOSAIC THEORY OP THE. EARTH: 

rimental philoſophy. has demonſtrated by the air 
pump, that, if you extract the air from a feather, 
it will fall as faſt through a certain portion of 
ſpace; or, deſcend in the exhauſted receiver, 
as rapidly as a piece of gold, which is the 
heavieſt of metals; dropped off at the fame in- 
ſtant with the feather; and, the feather will lie 

at the bottom of the receiver as a ſtone, and 
be, as it were, compreſſed together; but, as 
ſoon as you admit the external air, its contract- 
ed dimenſions will expand to their former ex- 
tent, by the air penetrating its pores; and, giv. 
ing it a kind of motion like life. This proves, 
that, aught without air muſt be dead matter at 
reſt; and, without capacity of motion. There- 
fore, as every atom has air in it; before ſo much 
as a ſingle particle of matter, wherein internal 
air is, could be ſpoken into being; Alx muſt 
neceſſarily, and previouſly, have exiſted. And. 
as no part of matter is deſtitute of {ternal air, 
which pervades all nature, whoſe rudimental atoms 
could not have been ſuſpended in ſpace with- 
out it; ergo, Air was created to ſuſpend the : 
: atoms in it, before any of them were made. All 
which is not only obviouſly implied, and oblique- 
ly hinted to, but plainly told, us in the full im- 
port of that laconic ſentence in Geneſis i. 2. for- 
merly quoted; where, after having declared that, 
in the e of time, with reſpect to this 
World 


/ 


. 1 
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world, when God had created the heavens and the 


earth, and the latter was emptineſs and confuſion; 


and, darkneſs over all the ſurface of the abyſs; it is 


immediately added—r1H e y err] οννονατ I 


(vu-ruh aleim merhephet f ol pheni e- mim) 


Which literally is, as before rendered And, 


4 wind divine brooded vehemently | on the 


66 ſurface _ the waters.” Now, as the word 


rendered & brooded vehemently ” is the parti- 


ciple ning in the conjugation puhal, whoſe 


characteriſtic or ſign, in Engliſh, is vehemently— 


diligently—keenly &c.— according to the con- 

text of the actively paſſive verb d ( rihef) to 
be commoved—to be ſelf. moved &c.—it ſhews us, 
this brooding was the effect of a elf moving prin- 
ciple or cauſe; and, this mover is expreſoly. call- 
ed, “ wind”—and, wind is only a current of 


air. Of courſe, this being the firſt time motion 
is applied to any object of material creation; and 


that object a primary cauſe ; and, that primary 
Sante AIR 3 it manifeſtly follows that, Air Was 
| | N te Ih POEMS 


+ Buxtorf in his lexicon, p. 737. gives nemTn as an exam ple of 
the participle feminine in pihel of qq and conſtrues it © incubabat” 
| (4. d. brooded)—which being in the paſt time, ſnews us “ pih”? 


| (for pihel) has perhaps, been an overſight in the printer, inſtead of 


„ puh' (fer puhal); ſince pibel has no preter participle; and, the 
preſent one would not make ſenſe with the context there. Arias Mon- 
tanus? interlined Hebrew bible conſtrues it © motabat (i. e. moved), 
and, 1 in the W corrects motabat im 4 flabat“ 5 d. N 


0 4 — 6 
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the primum mobile of nature ; and has continued 


5 ee nnn d to a 


DEMONSTRATION, 


ber , e eee | 


8 wine, or any other eaſy flowing liquid. 


e ne ee and, bung it tight up. Take 


let and bore a hole in any of the ſtaves | 


you” plied; ine! file er . "eat then, 


roll it about on the ground, ſlowly or violently ; 


not a drop of the water will iſſue out at the bored 
hole: becauſe, the external air preſſes and acts as 


a cloſe bung on its contents. But, if after the firſt 


bored hole in any part of its ſide, or length- way 


ſtaves; you bore another hole in the head of it, 
and leave both open; then the water will iſſue 
forth in a ſtream out of the firſt bored hole; whe- 
ther you roll the caſk about, or let it ſtand ſtill on 


its one end; or, fide. This is an ocular demon- 
K&ration that motion cannot be cauſed without air; 
and that, air is the firſt moving principle in nature 


to material bodies capable of being ſet in natural 
motion. It alſo proves, that, had air been crea- 
ted but in one particular ſpot of univerſal ſpace, it 


would been of no ſervice thereto; becauſe, it could 


not moved in it: but if created in two or more 


places, the preſſure of the air in the one toward 
the other, would given motion to that fluid in 
both and each of thoſe places, throughout all that 


| 3 of TO * could move on between 5 
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each other; and, when it was created univerſally, 
at one and the ſame time, in-univerſal ſpace; uni- 
verſal motion would be the natural effect of this 
univerſally operating cauſe, Therefore, Air is . 
*- the primum mobile; or, the firſt noving principle 
* in material and univerſal n, . yy 
to be demonſtrated. - _ - 
Having diſcovered the Geſt 1 moving principle . 
| W be air; our next gradation, of neceſſity, is to 
examine its nature and properties; to underſtand 
of what uſe it may be to us, in the courſe of our 
hypotheſis, as we may have occaſion to apply it 
to different objects and ſubjects; as we proceed 


in inveſtigating the theory of the mundal ſyſtem. 


And, to be as brief as we can e 
thus document what conſtitutes ; 


THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES or AIR; 
fumming theſe up in its folidity, tangibility, and 
viſibility. For, as air is a fluid; and, all fluids 
are ſolid bodies; and all ſolid boiles are more or 

leſs tangible and viſible: conſequently, air muſt 


be a folid body too; and, both tangible and viſi- 


ble; either actively, by its materiality ; or, paſ- 
ſtvely, by its influence. That air is perceptible to 
the ſenſes, every one will allow who has felt its 
influence on the hands, and face; when journey- 
ing, directly, againſt the courſe of a ſtrong blaſt 
of wind. This impreſſion felt on the body, 
by its influence; being equal to, and the ſame 
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thing with, the tangibility of duch! a ſubſtance; $ 


We ſhall proceed to its viſibility. 


That air is viſible, in its * I motions, ; ha 


| been and may ftill be demonſtrated thus,— 


In a clear ſun- hine day and pure ſky, nk 


any riſing ground, the higher the better, if 


not ſo high as to be in or above the region 
of the lower clouds; turn your face towards 
the ſun; and, take a view of the plains be- 
low your tration; if there is a gentle breeze, 
or motion of air, it will be ſhewn by the reflec- 


tion of the light from the body of air in the'vale 


below; and; you will ſee the undulations of the 
waves of the air, as diſtinaly, and perfeMy, as 


you may, or could behold thoſe of water agitated 


by a gentle wind. The practicability of this de- 
monſtration, and the inference thence dedueible, 
evince, that, air being diffuſed through univerſal 


ſpace, on its creation therein; it could not but 


move and revolve there through. And, as it is 
a ſolid body; and all ſolids have the power 
of attraction, in proportion to their bulk and 


5 gravity ; ; the air would attract the atoms, in every 


direction, as ſoon as they were called into 
exiſtence: and, this attraction would cauſe mo- 
tion to them; and this motion being univerſal 


through ſpace, would tend. to the centre 


thereof; 


? 


» "few the Philofoghiea TranſaQions, de fupra; or, The Perpetudt 
Calculator, GEES 0 wind, &c. Ne ii. p. 132. 
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: thereof; till the atoms approached, united, and 
ſettled there in a dead heap; which would, of 
itſelf, have no motion as ſoon as a quantity, or 
few particles, of them bad compoſed a body 
heavier than that of a like ſpace of air Whoſe 
place they occupied: then this ſmall heap would 
. accelerate the deſcent of the reſt of the falling 
atoms, by the power of its attraction; which 
would {till increaſe, in proportion as the particles 
of matter accumulated; and, added n more en 5 
to the begun heap. | 
How long air exiſted Pr To the firſt atoms 
were created, we will, not, to a certainty, pretend 
here to divine; though it is rational to conclude, 


it muſt have been ſome what antecedent to, or 


at leaſt, of neceſlity, co-eval with the creation of 1 
angels; for, as angels are living creatures, though - 
immortal; and, each of their bodies, notwithſtand- 

ing they are ſpiritual; are, nevertheleſs, local; 
and as much circumſcribed by a certain portion 

of ſpace, as our bodies on earth are; therefore, 
air was and is eſſentially neceſſary to their 
exiſtence. And, though they live in regions | 
called © the third heaven“ t, where the air muſt 
be rarified to a ſineneſs equal to ſcarcely any at 
all; yet, it is eaſy to allow, that, ſpiritual bodies 
can live and breathe, freely, in ſo fine air; when 
Ves reflect how the finny creatures in the waters; 
5 e eee e 14 egos cle ah and, 
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5 and, the fiſhes immured in cloſe-ſhells'4 as Well a8 


of the ninth day; whereon the profeſſor juſtly 
remarked, he would not affirm whether the 


the moles under ground; live with ſo very little 


air as no man on earth could exiſt by. But, 


what is ſtill more, on this ſubject; while at the 


experimental philoſophy claſs, I remember of 
our getting a live frog which we put into 
the air pump, and extracted the air wholly 
from it; yet, to our aſtoniſhment it lived in 


that condition eight complete days, of twenty | 


< creature could be ſaid to have died for want 
«of air, or from want of food.” This proves 


the poflibility of the exiſtence of animal life, in 
ſome creatures, for a long time; from the inter- 
nal air of the body, without any external air at 


all to reſpire in. Of courſe, if air was previous 


| to, or inſtantaneous with, the creation of angels 


it muſt, neceſſarily, have exiſted a long while 


before the firſt particles of matter were called 
into being; ſince, it was many ages ere the 
third part of them fell, with Satan at their head, 


nine hundred and ninety ſeven years fpace before 


* : } 2 » 6 6 2 N ” 
1 9 . the 
5 „ s * e 4 
& ; 
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1 How long the angels were created before they fell, we have 
'endeavoured to account for, in our Commentary on Daniel, com- 


_ 


the beginning of creation week, applied to this 
world} ; as already documented. And, fince at 


g 
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the fall of the angels, the atoms, as proved inihe 
introduction hereto, were ſpoken into exiſtence ; 
and began to afſemble and tend toward the centre 
of indefinite ſpace, in the place, or near to where 
the fun now has his' ſtation © yet, the fineneſs of 
the air; even there, would attract the atoms in | 
and near it. And, theſe at an immenſe diſtance 
from it, would deſcend the faſter thereto or, 
almoſt as rapidly as the feather without air in the 
air-pump, from meeting with what we may call 
no reſiſtance, in their paſſage, by the air being 
rariſietl to ſo! ſuperlative 4 dilation there; and 
thus, the air, by its very long time of durance 
before the atoms were created, would become 
both the womb and: ſelfembryo to thè particles 
and the continuity thereof; it would; more or 
leſs, through time, engender particles of a ſub- 
ſtance different from its 'own nature, as running 
water does mud on ſtones. Thus, philoſophy, by 


experiments made on the air, has long ago ak: 


monſtrated, that, the atmoſphere is a perfect 
4 e not RENE: eee conliſting: of almioft 
| 4g $ 8 i R 5 E Pays 266 all 


5 2 


paring it to the time Adam food before he fell; and allowing a 


thouſand Feare in}. heaven to be as one day on earth, according to 
2 Peter iii. 8. and, for the time Adam continued in a ſtate of inno- 
cence, how and where told us in the ſacred text, and then calculated 
for and ſettled by aſtronomy; we have ſhewn at large in“ The 
« Chriſtian OR. aevertiſed for 8 ras at the cad of this 


treatiſe. 2 
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« all 8 of OFT onfuſedly +jumbled 
together; and, wii one e maſs of water, 
6, fire, volatile ſalts, and oils, &c. which are there 
<. blended together in different proportions.” } 
giving all of them a body in due time, would im- 


| mediately begin their motion towards the centre 
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of univerſal ſpace; and compoſe the chaos, at 
laſt; as they did. This is ſelf-evident on reflect- 
ing that air is the ſame thing every where; and 

that: it was called inte being all at ogg: and 
diffuſed inſtantaneouſſy through indefinite ſpace, 
in which n then exiſted no other material 
body or bodies, to contaminate or mix it with 
exhalations. re its particles being all 
of one date; and, of one quality, as aerial; 

e of different dr erties: lin bee 
a body of a like kind; at one and the FR time. 
And, when the igneal ones, thus maturated into 
fiery; and the aqual ones, into watery; &c. 
theſe of the moſt ſearching and penetrating kind 
would be firft ripe for breaking out. And, as ſoon 
as the impregnation of the corpuſcles was ma- 

turated into material atoms, and theſe began to 
ſue forth from their N or latent receſſes; 
6 0 e 


_ þ Perpet. Calculator, p. 129 
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in their full growth: it is plain, that, from their 
materiality, they poſſeſſed, or would poſſeſs, ſo- 


\ - Hdity; and, by their ſolidity, gravity; and, by 


their gravity, attraction; and, by attraction 
they would commence motion towards the centre 
of ſpace; and ſo purge the air of themſelves, by 


aſſembling all into one place and heap at laſt. 


Hence, we ſee, that, a material primitive chaos is 
nothing elſe than the natural effect of air, ripen- 

ing, by a primum mobile principle, into ma- 
teriality; and diſcharging itſelf of all its groſs 
corpuſcles, after they became too heavy for its 
Particles to retain them any longer: juſt on the 


| fame principles, that, the vapour can hang no 
longer in the air, after ſo much of it is exhaled = 


to there, as over-burdens it; and cauſes it to dif- 

charge itſelf in rain, hail, or ſnow, upon the 

earth again. So, the keeneſt and heavieſt atom 
ripening firſt into material fubſtances, and burſt- 


and combuſtible ones, making their way ſirſt 
in this proceſs; theſe of falts next in ſucteſſion; 
and ſo on, according to their time of ripening . 
and ſpecific gravity; as we ſhall arrange them by 
that hw in the order of ſtrata. It alſo naturally 


accounts for, and ſhews us, how the chaos muſt 


have been a long while in accumulating; in pro- 
portion as the particles were in ripening and diſ- 
charging, till the maſs of air was wholly purged | 
1 e 2 oC hes i 
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of them; all to ſuch as neceſſarily ſtill remain 
in it, by its naturez and, of which we can yet 
diſcern ſome as they are commonly called, 

* motes in the ſun- beams —and ſeen by us in a 


\ current of light, in at a window; or through 
= any opening in a funny day; which is nothing 
1 elſe than a purgation of æther ſtill, as at the be- 
1 ginning; and, the effects of the weak remnant, 
Ul! or aftercbirth, of the primitive atoms ſtill falling 
= t exhaled; and, dicharged e in a con- 
11 As we habe eee from Geneſis i. 2. 5 
1 air was and is the firſt moving principle to ma- 
6 terial creation; ſo, we ſee by Geneſis ii. 7. that 
Wo it was the ſame to the rational world, in the 
1 tine declaring, of the firſt Adam, that “the Lord 
8 * God: formed Man of the duſt of the grou 

bo „ and breathed into his noſtrils the BREATEH of 
| | | life; and, man became a living ſoul” —FPor, | 
8 breath is only a reſpiration of air; and, air is but 
| another term for the vital breath of all living 
Ul! from the beginning. till now; or who ſhall 2 
F while the world laſtes. Therefore, nb 

bl Since the world was created for mant, and, „ 
* was made dominator of all i in it, as ſoon as form- 
1 dd out of the ſame matter whereof the chaos was 
[ | compoſed}; it naturally follows from the premi- 
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. chat, there muſt be ſome analogy 1 FA 
the governor and the governed; in à ratio as 
between ſomething exiſting and the original 
ſubſtance, whence: ſuch exiſtence is derived. 
On this principle, as a fundamental datum; we 
ſhall, according to ſacred ſcripture authorizing 
it, run the parallel between the formation of the 
chaatic body of matter; and, the formation of 
the human body; ſo far as may be allowed, na- 
turally, to reſemble each other in an ane 
ent parts; while we trealt 5 


OF THE ORDER AND ASSEMBLAGE OF 
| EHE ATOMS: | 
hs the __ is the ſeat of life in the RSA 
fee ſo called; becauſe, the circulation of 
the blood is thence maintained through the —_ 
poreal human ſyſtem* ; to which the ſpirit of 
| 0 or _ _ in- the heart ; 16-0809 ee 5 
| hay nouriſher 


F Ph . 
In Ecclefiaſtes 12. 6. the chief acterious vein is called © the filve 
. coed? from its whiteneſs; and, * a pitcher,” from its carryingthe live 
ſpirit from the heart to the other parts of the body; while the heart Pe 
containing this live ſpirit, is called | the golden bowl,“ for its pre- 
_ ciouſneſs; and, the aqua cordia, (or, water in which the heart floats) 
Lethe fountain” of all; by gay of eminence ; for the arteria aorta (or 
chief arterious vein) is that whereby the blood, with the life therein, 
is conveyed to the lungs; and thence to the left ventricle of the 
heart; 3 whence' it is thruſt out, by the pulſe, into the arteria aorta; 
and by its innumerable branches, compared to an almond. tree fox 
multiplicity; diſperſed i into all parts of the body; and, the reſidue 
of the blood and live ſpirit, carried back into the right ventriele of 
the heart; where it renews its circulation as before; and thus goes 


on during life; till the wonderful machinery falls to Pieces at Ws ak 
ie death of the cat 
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nouriſher of warmth ; the ſupport and centre of 
all vital energy, as ſoon as the vital air, or breath 


of life, is infuſed into the body: fo, after air, 


that primum mobile and breath of ſupport to 
matter, was created wherein to ſuſpend the fal- 
ling atoms; the firſt of theſe particles, around 


which others continued to accumulate; thus . 
became the heart, or centre, of the chaos. And, 


from the afore mentioned "ms en on the | 


lame principles; CODE 
| THE FIRST ASSEMBLAGE OF THE PAR: 


-TICLES OF MATTER, 0 
was neceſſarily theſe of a ſaline; mes Glue: | 
ous, and combuſtible ſpecies. This is what we fhall 


term © the central fire of the chaos“; being what | 
the ancients meant by the ignis intus alit nature” 


iz. the fire, or live heat within which nour- 
iſhes all of nature on earth; as the . wis vivida 
cæli or eſſence of live ſpirit of æther in the aerial 
heaven, emitted from, and ſtill maintained nu- 


tritive of quality, by that body of fire, the fun; 
Which is the central fire of the ſolar ſyſtem; _ 


nourifhes the ætherial worlds at the fame time 


His and its influencet, extend even to ours. 


Theſe who adopt the hypotheſis of the mun- 
F egg, term this central fire, the yolk” of 
1c; N e re- 
e 4 : 0 ſembles 


# - 
4 - 


— 


n 5 the influence of © the live ſpirit of ather® 


8 
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though the yolk of an egg is not the ſeat of 
genial heat in it: ſince that is in the broadeſt 
end thereof; which feels warm to the tip of the 
tongue applied thereto ; while any other part of 
the ſhell is cold to the tongue ſo applied. And 
| yet, though this may be accounted. for, by not 
| being in contact with the proximal part, or 
white of the egg; hut, ſeparated from the matter 
thereof by a bubble of air, or what may be ſo 
called; in conſequence whereof, it modeſtly re- 
ceives heat from the tip of the tongue put to it. 
Vet, this only proves, as the ſame cauſes produce 


the ſame effects continually; that, whatever part 


of the mundane egg, the incubation, had been 


at; whether at one end or another; or, at 


any part of any fide thereof; the genial heat 
Id expanded the ſhell, and kept it from con- 
wy with -the matter of the chaotic maſs next 
- thereto. But, as this adſimilation of the chaos to 
a natural egg is quite harmleſs, let us proceed to 
the next ſtratum; which, like the firſt and all 
that are to ſucceed it, we are to fuppoſe come 
poſed of ſmall particles of matter, falling, like . 
| ſhower of fine duſt, into the centre of univerſal 
ſpace; and, by the preſſure of the air being equal 
on all ſides, arreſted there, in a motionleſs ſtate; 
to accumulate into an heap. | 


— 
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Sectndly, That the central fire diffuſe not ittelf 
too far, nor overcome the ſuperincumbent matter 
: too foon, for the deſtruction of the whole fyſtem, ' 
An, the general conflagration at the end of the 
World; we ſhall ſurround the central fire with 


1 a ſufficiently thick ſtratum, or layer of faltiſh- 
clayey, bituminous, glutinous, and ſueh like 
| ] atoms; intermixed with | watery particles; an- 
: hi | ſwering, in the maſs, to the aqua cordia floating 
5 the heart in the human body; and, to the 
5 4 unctuous matter and fat, ſmoothing and covering 
8 . the inward parts. This accumulation of matter 
. we ſhall term, the thin membrane which covers the 
* volk of the mundane egg. And, ſince this mem- 
R brane, or caſe of the-ſaline-clayey;' & c. atoms, 
6 is not ſufficient of itſelf, to reſtrain the violence 
of the central fire from expanding it to a too 
Ul great fineneſs; and, at laſt, deſtroying it al- 
M | together; therefore, to prevent this VER we" 
Mi * 5 nt condenſer—we ſhall, as a 
4 l , . Thirdly, Over this and around i it, pour hs a. 
| Hr line aqual atoms; or, the ſalt watery. particles, 
Fl compoſing what is called 13% 271n (Teum ribe— 
g | alias Tehom rabbah—.e..< the great abyſs”) in the 
k ; 


— 1 


original; and, in our bibles, rendered © the great” 
deep”; anſwering to that fpirit or eſſence of 
Water incorporated with the whole maſs of blood, 
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| Hr the human frame; together with che blood TN 
0 itſelf,” from Which it is inſeparable in the live 
body. While, to pleaſe other theoriſts, we ſhall 
Wy zdfimilite this'great abyſs of waters, as they do; 
tv the white liquor of the natural and mundane 
egg. Only, we ſhall carry the compariſon « of the 
great abyſs to the white of an egg, no higher | 
than ſo far as they both may be allowed to be "OR 
_ liquids; and, not very diflimilar in colour; for, 
nas to their qualities, and properties; they ping 
tainly admit of no compariſon; the one being 
taſteleſs and inſipid: the other briny rough a 
3 its particles, - . 5 
Before we proceed to thi” next ſtratum” of 
matter, it may be neceſſary to make a few ob- 
ſervations on this third one, called « the great 
abyſs;“ or, & great deep; commencing thereon 
by remarking, that, both natural and experimental 
philoſophy have 11 ago demonſtrated, © air has 
volatile ſalts in it; and, as air pervades all fub- 
ſtances; it muſt impregnate theſe with ſalinity, 
which is the pabulum nature, or food of nature; | 
| and the vital ſpirit of all who breathe the com- i 
mon air; and is the ſupport of every ſubſtance | 
through which it is diffuſed. It is this vis vivida, - 
or eſſential alt, i in all bodies; which preſerves them 
from corruption. Thus, trees and fruit; when 
the former are aged and the latter pulled, and the 
circulation of this faline ſpirit's influence ceaſes 
1 5 TN ng a 0 
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ꝛo operate on and through them z ga to decay 
and rot. And, without this ſpirit of faligity | 
| there is nothing in nature which could ſubſiſt; 
neither is any thing wholly deſtitute of it; not 
even what we call « freſh meat,” and *< freſh 

< water ;” for, if it was ſo; then, the former 

Pen en become putrid; and the lat- 
ter ink with corruption, as ſoon as expoſed to 
the external air. In like manner, every particle 
of the earth on which we. tread, is more or leſs. 
impregnated with this ſpirit of ſaline quality; elſe, 
the ground could not be fruitful. Thus it is com- 
mon to ſay, © heavy rains, in the ſpring, waſh 
< away the falts of the land and impoveriſh it for 
<« ſeed time.” © Ye are the ſalt of the earth: 
though applied to a. ſpiritual ſubject; is alſo. a 
confirmation of this doctrine; ſeeing the text is 
the falt of the earth: ergo, it muſt exiſt in very 
part of the earth and earthy things; more or leſs. 
Hence, though. nouriſhed with food which has 
never been mixed with common falt, the blood 
af every animal, as well as that of man; is ſen- 
fibly impregnated: with this vital ſalt. There be- 
ing no denying thoſe facts, the uſe we apply 
remarks to, is; that, the two former ſtrata, or 
layers, being chiefly compoſed of nitrous and vo- 


latile falts; or, atoms of that quality; aid thoſe 


Matt. v. 13. 
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| e being poro' 
them would Snitoaes of Wits aun to the 
third ſtratum, called * the great abyſs'" of waters; 
which would increaſe its own native faltneſs, and 
+ this ſtill be more and more augmented by the u- 
une particles of the other two ſtrata, or layers of 
matter; yet to come; by the diſſoluble atoms of 
that n diſſolving in and mixing with it. 
a ge L oe together, accounts for 


' THE SALTNESS OF THE SEAS, * 


on N and rational principles. For, 12 3 3 
: proportional, quantity of earth, nitre, &c. with 
freſh waters. they. will falt it in a hort time. | 
This militates againſt the doctrine of our modern 
philoſophers, in their attempts to account for 
the cauſe of the faltneſs of the ſa,” The moſt ; 
eminent of the class, on that ſubject; ; are the 
Count de Marſigli and Dr. Halley. They both 
aſcribe. the amel of the ſea «© to the mineral = 
« ſalts brought into it by rains, rivers, and ſub⸗ 
« terraneous Water currents, paſſing Over ſalt 
«; mines; and, ſo waſhed into. the ſea,” But, 
 fince Dr. Long's experiment, in his aſtronomy} 
has proved, that, above three fourths of theearth's 
l ſurface i is covered with water; therefore, all the 
n . of the 9 10 noun converted. 
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into real common faltz, and, thrown into, the ſeas 


and oceans; would be inſufficient to give one 
hundredth part of that ſaltneſs, to ſuch extent 


and immenſe depth of waters, as is poſſeſſed by 


them; far; leſs. could all the mineral ſalts of the 


few mines of that kind on earth, waſhed into the 
ocean by ſuch inconſiderable and diminutive 


running veins of water, under the earth; be able 


to give the ſeas any ſenſible ſaltneſs, in innume- 
rable millions of ages; at that. ſcanty rate. 


- Beſides, according to thoſe gentlemen, the ſea 
muſt have been what is called ec freſh water,” 7 
firſt; which acquires more and more ſaltneſs 
; every day; . and, may become perfect brine at 


laſt, by thoſe puny reinforcements of mineral D 
falts waſhed into it; which is ridiculous in the 
extreme: ſince no one, ſo far as my reading ex- 


| tends, has at any time advanced, or is fit to lead 


2 proof of the ſeas being a whit freſher, or 
ſalter, now; than they were at the third day of 
creation week; or, at any period down from | 


that you pleaſe to fix on. Therefore, on ſuch in- 


competent principles and reſources, it is impoſ- 
ſible to account, rationally, for the ſalinity of the 
ſeas. But, on the principle of the moſaic theory 
of the earth, it is impoſſible thoſe waters, any | 


how, could be freſh; as we term ſpring water; 


which lofſes the moſt of its falts, in its paſſage, by 
CIR, ONES the * of the earth; be- 
tween 
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: 8 wvrhence it is ejęcted; and che 
_ ſurface of the ground, where it riſts to vie. 
| I know- not how this new branch of natural 
philoſophy will take with many philoſophers of 
the age; but, ſince it ſhews. nature doing her 
on work at once, and with eaſe; it js to be hoped | 
they will, if they can, ſhew better reaſons on the 
ſubject than here advanced; before they wholly 
reject them: though where they are to meet 
with better data, hereon, than Moſes has left on 
record to us, I know not; only I thall leave Tack : 
in queſt of them; and, proceed as 
Fuurthiy, To ſmoothe the ſurface of the det 
abyſs; and put it, as it were, into a bag; we 
ſhall admit, that, whatever atoms were of a fine, 
ſlimy, oily,” and genial kind; for giving ger- 
minative fecundity to the aqual and aerial animal 
world ;- encompaſſed: this maſs of water: but, n 
thicker, 3 in proportion thereto ;. than the thin 
ſcum, or ſlime, on the top of a ſtanding pool; 
anſwering to the ſlimy film, or fine texture, de- 
fending the bowels and ſmoothing the inſide fleſh. 
5 ae e yy This . of: matter we ſhall 


1:4 hog to Proverbs xx. 4. in the original; ab wh. "Ra 
: (Mi tsarr Mim bi-ſhimele)—which literally is 
the waters in a bag”? not © bound the 8 in a garment; . 
as in our bibles from the latin verſion. To bind in a garment is non - 
ſenſe;; unleſs that garment was made of chains and fetters : but we. 
read of no ſuch garments either i in ſacred or civil hiſtory; ; a in. 

the er; we often read of 4 coat of mail.” 
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38 HRE MOSAIC THEORY or THE. BARTH. | 
alſo term the bine memb. a e ſkinlike. texture, | : 
next the ſhell; and, covering the white of the 

_ mundane egg. And, as this film is what keeps 
1 nn the ſced of the common egg; ſo, this fourth 
it the firſt principles of the ſubſtance of all 
= the afterwards created aquatic and the winged | 
* 3 animals, made on the fifth day; the particles 
= - containing the rudimental elements of the former, 

| through time, forming into bodies, and theſe 
| gradually to be perfected and at laſt animated, on | 
the fifth day, for inhabiting the waters and air; 
that matter deſigned for the bodies of the ſiſhes 
to be attracted by and retained. on the ſurface of 
idle great abyſs, at various parts and ſpaces; and 
then preſſed more and more into it hy the weight 
df the next ſtratum. But, the matter for the 
Pociies of the e n ee 


the ſurface all the While. T | 
The #fth Arsen dd er e, Kit ue e 
| minative particles, as the laſt mentioned layer, 
jour corporeal fubſtances to increafe gradually, and 


de formed into creatures for inhabiting the earth; 
s ſoon as the Ompipotent Fiat ſhould inſpire 
| thoſe bodies with the breath of life; on the ſixth 
e of creation week. The radical ſeminals of 

== all trees, plants, and herbs, falling with the Taft 
= atoms-of this ſtratum; -A81 ately under or | 
_ next to * * forth . * 9 tie os. 


* 
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1 The eee ee 
fourth ſtratum and this part of the fifth ue 
which hack the ſeods of e eee, dec. 


reneal, and other atoms; anſwering to the 


 finews, bones, marrow, Juices, and fleſhy fub- 
ſtance of the human body; and, what we ſhalt 
call © the: external thelt of the mundane egy,” 


which is bereby perfotted; and, can be c! 


no higher by the theoriſts: who adopt that” y- 
potheſis only; ſhewing the: deficiency thereof; 
ſeeing there is mach yet wanting, tu compleat 
the chaos, whereto the egg fyſtem cannot extendy * 
but, which the human form, yet unfiniſhed ; 
. will eafily n eee 5 
7 | 
eee attention to this h 
wo of compound matter; and obſerve,” con- 


 cerning it; that, as ſoon as the atoms of Which 


we have ſuppoſed it to conſiſt, defeended to and 


ſettled on the fourth traturt-of unctuous matter 
or, the flimy ſcum impregnated with the firſt 


principles of theſe ſubſtances whence the living 


creatures in the waters under the earth, and de- 


ſignecl to wing the-expanſe;- as well as che radix 
el Aue 1 of a ne, Wen | 


Tz 0 4 A 3 ' IN x - 1 79 7 . 15 4 £ 7 1 Ts : | ” Ly 4 FR 7 i * + * 
e 3 - | 8 85 3F ? . 2 83 782 15 a 459 1 5 > $23 x n 22 51 
, + 6 . 8 4 * = 
n This will naturally explain Geneſis ii. 4. J. on r | 
' | | 13 83 | þ 5 | 5 
| 2 * 
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„ 1 Confuſe i it is very plain, as the - 
i 9 855 atoms of the fifth ſtratum were, | ſpecifically, | 
5 heavier than thoſe of the fourth layer on which 
| they ſhowered down; that, as they increaſed they 


1 would ſoon break the ſlimy ſcum over tlie great 
1 Ts abyſs; and, mixing with it, would ſink in its 
Wauaaters in proportion as they accumulated; and 
WW + thus, having a ſlimy bottom, the body of the 
8 fifth layer would be ſomewhat thicker than a 


lender pulp, before it would have weight fuffi- 

cient to penetrate the ſurface: of the great abyſs 

| below; and, when it did ſo, it would thicken 

and conſolidate as it ſank t for, all the chaos being 

yet, m till the firſt day of creation week, at 

perfect reſt in the centre of univerſal ſpace ; the 

waters of the abyſs could not remove them, as 

vn waves, from one place to another; ſince the 

Vater they fell on had no motion“. And, as the 

_ . fifth layer increaſed in bulk and weight, it would 
ſink more and more: but, at could never fink to 
the bottom of the great abyſs; or, go quite 
. through the third ſtratum to the ſecond; for the 
ſame reaſons; and, on the ſame principles, that, 


- 


The ant accumvlating of ow watery OI Wan, 
eber. in the abyſs; and, kept it from corrupting during this 
ſpace. And, the heavy atoms piercing and ventilating it, every 

where, as they ſank therein; and raiſing the waters over the earthy 
maſs at laſt; prevented it from corrupting till put in motion at the 
beginning of rt We and, motion has eh it kealthyen ever 
ERIN? e ee en ee. 
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even a veſſel of caſt iron, though filled with 51 5 
will not ſink t the b bottom of the deep in the ſea. 
All who have tried the current at ſea, with this 
1 buoyant anchor, will underftand me perfectly; as 
Well as ſubſcribe to the truth of what is here ad- 
vanced z though the above ſubject will be more 
or leſs dark to every one elſe: but, to explain 
this, in a few words, to ſuch claſs of our readers, 
it is the practice of many ſeamen trading to eaſt 
India, and elſewhere, often to hoiſt out a boat 
and try which way the current ſets; and, in 
doing this, they load a metal pot, or kettle, with 
lead or ſhot; then, fixing a rope round and over 
it, ſo as to keep the brim of the veſſel uppermoſt, 
they let it down into the ſea, 80, 90, or 100 
fathoms; or more; till the kettle reſts ſo firm as 
to ſteady the boat to which the other end of the 
rope, belonging to the kettle, is: fixed; when 
they ride as eaſy as at anchor in harbour; and, 
can try the drift of the current at leiſure. The 
reaſon they are obliged to fill the kettle with 
metal, is, if let down empty into the ſea, it would 
not ſink ſo far as near, or yet to the top of the 
under current of water, and ſo not be able to 
ſteady the boat. On this principle it is, that, 
old Port- Royal town, in the iſland of Jamaica; 
though long ago ſwallowed up in the ſea, near 
VVV V the 


. 


* At a certain cath ; in the Fg, The\ «water below Gowns in a con- 
trary direction to the water at the ſurface.” This is even viſible to 
the naked eye, ſometimes, in the gut of Gibraltar. 
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de new town; has not been able to fin e 
aht yet: for, falling over the place in a dear 
Gays in 2 boat, we can ſee the tops of ſome ef 
A 5 the houſes under the waterf.. Hence too it is, 
= that, ab; large iſland Delos, in the Agean' feay 
| floated on the water a long time, after it was | 
raiſed by an earthquake; ere it ſettled where it 
now is: and, ſo of floating iſlands; in lakes; as 
that one in ne e ren man there- | 
fore, 0 
From 1 555 denn: Anu) on 1 part 
of the ſubject, it is evident, ſince a veſſel of metal 
land; and, the atoms of the ſifth ſtratum were 
infinitely leſs ſolid and weighty than caſt iron; 
they could far leſs fink: to the bottom of the abyſs, 
which was, and is, 2 world of times _ than 
the deepeſt part of the main occean; though they 
5 were condenſed on a bed of lime, ſome miles 
thick: ſince ſuch a thickneſs of that, ſpread over 
the whole earth, would be no more to it, in _ 
portion, than the thin ſeum on a ſmall pond is to 
the quantity of ſpace that pond occupies. And, as 
the chaotic gravity and attraction would com- 
mence with the deſcent of the particles, and each” 
ng their like, the ſtoney preſſing t 
wards the foney; the ONE" to Jon the cathy "Io 
and 
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than the ee the more ſolid penetrate | 


the leſs folid; and preſs ſuch matter together, till 
deſcending to where they could deſcend ue rar 
dy this wedging and ſtraitening of matter increaſ- 
ing, till it could admit of no more conſolidation 3 
will. eafily account for what kind of a ſigure the 
ſubterraneous world, ſo to ſpeak, would appear; if 
we could ſee its ſince, it mult be horribly raggedʒ 
for, the atoms compoſing the more ſolid parts, 
would ſink farther down than the oppoſite kind; 
and, ſo form like caverns; and, hanging rocks; 


and, mountains in the abyſs; to a fpectator, if 


poſſible to be placed in its centre and look around 
him, to Vene EP b e ere 
| facredtruth in Pfalm xxiv. 2. _ l Now, 
| fince in proportion as the ſurrounding maſs: of 
this fifth Ha preſſed into the abyſs, the waters 
of it would riſe; at the ſame rate as, any heavy 


dody, put into 2 veſſel of water, will raiſe the 


water therein; as much as is equal to the ſpace 
| the more ponderous body takes up in the veſſel: 
fo, matter continuing to accumulate and ſink; 


and the waters, to riſe up; theſe would, at laft, 


deluge the common ſurface of the fifth ſtratum); 


but, ere this could be done, there would be begun, 


and riſing out of the water, mountainous pyra | 
_ mids * matter; becauſe of the great E gh and 
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SAIC THEORY" or THE EARTH. 


| Increaſciof: gravity, and attraction; by tlis time. 
For, the heavier atoms falling faſter than the 
bo _ ones; would, by ſuch a period, have 
| es of matter greatly / ſuperior in alti- 


the common ſurface of the chaotic globe; whole = 


| preſſure, on all ſides, would be augmenting as they 
accumulated ; till the omnipotent power which 
called the atoms into exiſtence, and cauſed them 


to afſemble ; put a ſtop to the accumulating prin . 


N when a ſufficient maſs of them had com- 


poſed as much matter as he wiſely judged 
neceſſary to make univerſal creation from. 


Jo have ſome kind of an idea of the — 
the: chaos at the cr hon. the. atoms were 
withheld from accumulating any mc imer 
Procsech chu, , 4 48 

Since we cannot u ny ©; bell e e 
hang in the air upon nothing, as the chaos did; 
let us ſuppoſe we take a common globe, and 
ſtrew it over with particles of wet ſand; to 


repreſent the common hills and mountains on 


the earth} : then, form unſhapely lumps of clay 


of different magnitudes, and, ſtick them at 
ſhort diſtances on the globe; all around. When, 
er en e! mn che 


0 * 
55 I <4 2 Ws 4% vs * * * 1 0 f . ; 8 * 
4 «4 i : AY F > 8 ct «£.. $45 RIS a7 SL 
- 
F e. 


The hills and e on 33 — tk aka no more 1 bas l its 2 
roundneſs- than a particle of duſt does rom a common 9988 8 


| N s. Aſtron. ſection 49. 
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particles of ſand yon dropped on it; and, cover- 
ing the -baſes of the lumps of clay, ſome hairs 
breadths above the wet ſand grains; and, all the 
reſt of the clayey lumps out of the watery. we 
may have ſome faint notion of the ſtate of the 
chaos at the inſtant here meant; while, at tlie 
ſame time, it ſhews Geneſis i. 2. is the litera} ri- 
E truth, where we are told, that, in the * 
ginning of creation week, “the earth was 

4. e form and void” of any thing r 
could be called ſhape ; ſince, could one been able 
to ſee, and take in a view of, the whole at that 
ſenſe, could been applied to the maſs. Thie hills 
and mountains, under water; and the enormous I 
promontories, ſtanding out of the water; if 
wholly expoſedto view, would exhibited ſuch an 

unweildy, confuſed group of diſproportionate 
eminences; and, an unſhapely maſs; as no one 
can perfectly comprehend, in idea; by an image 
c any thing known to us in the world. This 
alſo ſhews us the literal meaning of 2 Peter iii. 5. 
6. how'©& the heavens were of old; and, the 
& earth ſtanding out of the water and in tha. 
water, whereby, or, by which very waters 
| of the great abyſs, «che: rock hateddns CR: | 
being overflowed with water, periſhed? at 
„ Noah's flood” ab it is commonly called. 80, 
wwe one-deluge was a figure of the other: For, 
WE when | 


1 


8 


i rn MOSAIC THEORY: Or THE ZARTH. 


when the waters of the flood had riſen. quatichs-. 
Bari the my and, ſornewhat above ne 
| der, ang hol eminence Ko floods; would 


theliteral Sunna apres And; — 
ap JEATANCE would: _ to it again, when _ 


| ur | though in minature. » of. 
the promontories of the chaos towering, in irre- 
gular ridges and mountains, above the raiſed up 
waters of the great abyſs, by the end of the accu - 
mylation of the fifth ſtratum; while the watery 
particles that deſoended with the reſt, during the 
accumulation of the whole; would be a taint 
image of the enn 
aroſe, at Noah's flood. 
Before we proceed with the n to 0 8 
of creation it may be neceſſary here to obſerve, 
that, at the period we have arrived with the 
maſs, we may date the ne plus ultra of gravity, 
attraction, repulſion, coheſion, and inheſion. 
While the like atoms attracting, and having at- 
tracted, their ke; though mixing with, and 
overpowering, and being overpowered by, 
others; gives us an eaſy key to the arcana of 
ſtratum; and, enables us to account, rationally, 
for the beds of different kinds of ſtrata which 
miners diſcover, ſo uniformly, over the earth; 
. N ü 5 ; in 


- 


nies Fubterraneous- eta A very 
little, if any; from one another; alt over the 
world, where n en 
earthquakes. 


ed e eee 5 


a ot u „Hells. „e 


#: and figures of vegetables, marine and other 
animals, impreſsed on ſtone ſtrata; or, as petrĩ- 


hed; and, ſkeletons of men; and, fiſhes found 
r gr d, in a fate of preſervation, at 
a great Ane from the ſea; in the in- land 


parts of the globe; they do not belong to the 


theory of the chaos; but, are to be accounted | 


for from poſt-diluvian eruptions of volcanoes ; ; 


and, the” og of Oe b TR as. chat . 


F 


Wen: 


un < the Newcaſtle: Chronicle” newfpaper, of . Saturday; the. 


- Goh of May, 1796,” is the following paragraph.—* In working a 


<4 ſtone quarry, belonging to Lord Ducie, on the road leading from | 

« "Yedbury to Bath, the remains of a large tree, ſuppuſed to be oak _ 

« were diſcovered, fifteen: feet from the ſurface: of the ground, and 
under à ſolid ſtratum” of rock ſeveral" feet thick. Near the tree; 


* which was of conſiderable ſige, and meaſured in length twenty ſeer 


95 (lying i in a ſouth caſt direction) an oyſter ſhell and ſome- other 
« ſhells were found. This is one of the many occurrences/ which 


'  *. confound philoſophy and demonſtrate the ſuperſicialneſs of human 


* conception.” - We readily allow of the premiſes, or rather the hiſs 
torical facts, about the tree and fhells heſide it, ſo far in- land; to be 


remarkable 4 and deſerving inſertion in a newſpaper deſigned to di- 
ſeminate every kind of uſeful knowledge: but; we: utterly: deny the 
conſequenees the obſervator has thenee inferred in affirming magiſc 


terially that it confounds philoſophy to account-for theſe facts 
fince philoſophy can cafily and clearly demonſtrate all the abeve way 
effected by an earthquake, at fome' former period: And that; that 
earthquake had begun in the ſeaʒ and; taken a ſouth eaſt᷑ directen 
thence towards the above quaræy, and part of it, plowing up #channeÞ 
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. 


one in the reign {of Moalatbanyi and; naher 


- almoſt over the whole world in the laſt year of 


Theodoſius 11; vulgar: A. D. 447, when many 


continents were diſrupted; old 1 
and new ones opened by it; ſeveral iſlands ſunk ; 
And, others raiſed where none were before. 


While: fiſhes, ups: with n crews an anne, 


andria of 2 left eee e 
Others were forced into the country; and, ſome 


5 them n * in new mne 2 . 


— % * . 
2 — 
4 9393 
* + $ 
„ * 
* - 


f . e undes . dine. "being _— by” the  folidity of _ 
land, and accumulating in its impetus, it had burſted open the earth 


at that ſpot, to all the fifteen feet deep; and turned it upſide down 


by the explofion ; that piece of the tree found whole, being all of it 


left ſo, by the ſhock; naturally fell undermoſt, by the earth adher- 
ing to its roots adding to its own weight (which had been heavier 
than any piece of the blown up ſtone ſtratum, found above it;) and 


bringing it down firſt; when the ſuperincumbent earth, falling above 
it, buried the tree fifteen feet deep, where it was found beſide the 


oyſter ſhell, and others, which the current of the earthquake had 
carried from the ſea to there; and demonſtrates that place was level 


with the bottom of the ſea, whence the earthquake courſed. at the 


time of its happening. Hence, if the ſea is the ſame there, now 
as then; that part of the quarry where the tree was found, is on a 
level with the bottom of the ſea neareſt to it, n in a north weſt 


direction from the ſpot of the quarry. wy" 


The above paragraph having been ſent me, by. a friend, for. m 


opinion of it; a ſhort ſpace befoze this work went to preſs, 1thought-  .. 


it neceſſary, to inſert it here; together with the anſwcr I returned 
thereto. But being a ſubject and article not properly belonging to 


the theory of the earth; but, to the, theory of earthquake erup- 
tions 3 I. . an « body ofthe text ; . ee * 


as a note. IL, $ 
e 
* * 


* 


vu 03A 4 or THE EARTH. | 4 


Uh chere; and ſome left op the tops of rocks ; 
or, blown to pieces by ſudden ſpouts of the "i 
Kc. This, and its like, might prevented Mr. 
Wmhitehurſt! in his theory of the earth, pages 38, 
39+ from arguing the ſtrata of ſhells and animal | 
benen &c. were as old as the creation, and 
ſting, though obliquely; that, „the iron 

& anchors dug up; at a conſiderable depth of 
0 earth, at the village of Weſtbere; three miles 
« eaſt of Canterbury; and another dug up at 
. + Boon. Down; were coeval with ſhells; that 
as old as the fifth day of terreſtrial time. * Þ 

. it would appear there had a good many ſhip 
carpenters; and anchor ſmiths, got the ſtart of 
Adam in the world; ; ſince, he was not rec 
till the fixth day of creation week. 7 6 
Having traced the chaos in its riſe 20g. pro. 
greſs, from the firſt atom to the ſtate of ready 
to undergo the pangs of birth ; and, bring forth 
not only one; but, innumerable. worlds; let us 
attend this delivery of nature, the fulneſs 
whoſe time being come is announced to us in 

Geneſis i. 1. which literally 1 is 

In the beginning, God had created the firſt 
« and laſt of the heavens, and the firſt and laſt of 
« the earth.” That i is, by the beginning of the 
firſt moment oF time ON earth; or by the inſtant 
* ek twelfth hour before light was 
e, e + ooh 0 8 created; 5 
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| created; God had perfected t the whole maſs of 

matter which he had, before then, called i into 
exiſtenee; as the ſubſtance whence to create the 
| heavens and earth out of; which paſſage alſo im- 
plies the Creator had juſt then put a ftop to the 
abcumulating principle of the atoms, as finding 
a ſufficient quantity of matter already condenſed; . 
and, at that very period, the context declares 


it (viz. the chaos) 6% was without form; 3 or, a 
f fhapeleſs mas; as already deſcribed, while at 
the ſame time, or the inſtant this maſs Was per- 


fected, <2 divine wind; Pot; wind from God, 
« brooded on the furface of the waters“ en- 
compaſſing the chaos; and, this life-giving, 
genial wind, or ſpirit of ther; was nothing 
elſe than a blaſt of the Creator's breath u | 
it, as is affirmed in Pfalm xxxiti. 6. By Tu 


„ worD of the Lord were the heavens made; | 


“ and, all the hoſt of them, by the BRrATH 


„ of his mouth.“ And, this blaſt of breath was 


What not only communicated a fecundative | 


— 


quality to the whole maſs of matter, both under 
and out of the waters; but, alſo at the ſame 


time, ſwept off, projected. and put in motion; 


it, and all the enormous protuberant promon- 
tories of the chaos, by their baſes; and, blew 


them 


ay 


＋ The verb dn (Bra) is likewiſe to ſhape or cut out work 1 
the materials are perfectly ready ſor ſuch POE OY to create 
is the general igmification of this word. 
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Gn into as many ſeveral pieces as each frag · 
ment, thus and then divided, became the fun- 


damental maſs whence all the heavenly bodies, 


in univerſal creation, were formed: and, while 
at the ſame inſtant this divine adhalation divided 
and brake off thoſe promontories, from the body 
of the inundated chaos; it alſo projected them 
from it in every direction, on all ſides ene, 
towards chat point of the heavens directly op- 
poſite to them; and, thus the whole. celeſtial 
ſphere was, at once, filled up with that matter 
Which on the fourth day of creation week was 
finiſhed; or, perfectly create. 
_ » Having ideally viewed the Matte for 1 
| heavenly bodies removed from the chaos; and, 


the remainder of it, intended for our earth, now | 
moving in its orbit; it may be neceflary, for the 


fake of ſome claſſes of our readers, to return on 
and briefly reduce our elements from Gen. i. 1. 
and Pſalm xxx11.-6. into a ſimple, from their 


complex, 3 that all ay be the. ealigr anden 


ſtood ; thus 
It is plain from the anion already „ 


\ 


namely, by THE wWoRD of the Lord were the 


e heavens made,” &c. that, the Creator uſed a 
certain expreſſion on this occaſion ; as the word 
v (Jei) © Be”—or, © let there be” is uſed 
to every particular work throughout the opera» 
NI oe week; in Geneſis i. to the end 

: H „„ Of 


* 


2 


wource, fluttered over and 0 brooded on the 


. 
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of that chapter; and; the breath which accom- 
panied this word ſpoken, is that which is called 
ce a wind divine; or, © a wind from God” in 
Geneſis i. 2. which at the ſame inſtant that it 
blew back and confined the falling atoms to their 


< ſurface of the waters encompaſſing the chaos; 
and, gave it fecundity and motion; by project- 
ing it; and carried off the chaotic enormous pro- 
montories, diſpoſing of them as above related: 
conſequently, the brief 1 of the MEN 1 
and proceſs, is this— 

As ſoon as there was a ſiliciency of matter 
accumulated, fermented, and ripe for making 
univerſal creation from; and, this we fix to the 
inſtant of time which began the twelfth hour 
before light was called into exiſtence, the Omni- 
potent Creator ſurveying the whole maſs; theſe 
. eminences which we call hills and mountains, on 
our earth, being under the water at that rer 5 
but, other prodigious promontories, towering 
aloft to an immenſe height, in air, extending 
out of the water; all whereof, at the breath of 
the word of his power which ordered them to 

< BE REMOVED” from the ſurface of the chaos; 
and, to be divided into their ſeveral orders; or 
magnitudes ; and, fill up the ſtations appointed 
for them, in the voids of ſpace; immediately 
| Ou the W mine The maſs of 
„ „„ matter 
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8 geſigned whence to form the ſun, that 7 
the Wes Abel of the planets, comets, conſtel 
tions; and in ſhort, of all the ſolar ſyſtem; flew 
_ inſtantaneouſly to their ſtations, all around 1 
filled up ſome part of ſpace, in every point of 
view and direction; being blown off, or removed, 
and wafted thereto; by the Omnipotent breath 
accompanying the order for their ſo doing; and 
hereby they were all projected, from the chaos 
at once; as one would blow a few particles of | 


_ duſt from his hand; while the waters now Tub- 


' ſiding and filling up the ſpaces around the globe, 
which were vacated: by the removed promon- 
tories ; there was ſo much left, as was fifteen 


; cubits above the tops of the higheſt mountains, | 


on the remaining chaos, deſigned for our earth; 
in which deluged ſtate it continued till the morn- 
ing of the third day. We ſhall now leave the 
terreſtrial chaos to revolve in the orbit prepared 
for it; and return to take a ſummary view of 
and make ſome obſervations on what is paſt. 


It is ſelf-evident, while the atoms, or particles 
of matter, were aſſembling; or falling into the 


centre of univerſal. ſpace; where they gradually 
accumulated to an enormous maſs or chaos at 
laſt; that THE cHaos, as it increaſed in bulk, 
and all along till perfected and put in motion, by 
| the afore-mentioned blaſt of the breath of the 
e could haye no motion: becauſe, it was 


. 
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ſituated in has centre of indefinite . _ | 
| | being preſſed equally on all ſides by the eir- 


— 


* 0 


cumambient air, was, as arreſted to the ſpot; 


and wedged in on every ſide all around; there- 
fore, it could not poſſibly move about on its 
Axis; and, fince there was no other body of 

matter, in ſpace, beſides the deſcending atoms, 
to attract it, or to be attracted by it; ergo, 
its axis could have no inclination to any other 


object nor be drawn aſide an hair's breadth, 


in any direction, from the primitive ſpot and 


from the beginning; or from the firſt inſtant 
the leaſt imaginary ſpherical body of matter had 


poſition in Which it increaſed from a ſmall be- 


: ginning, to the immenſity it poſſeſſed When 
compleat.' Of courſe, if its axis had no incli- 
nation, it muſt have been and was a right ſphere 


- 


got together; and, by the ſame analogy, lince 
all the promontories of the chaos were perpen- 
dicular to the ſurface, and projected from it 


in every direction, in the ſame. poſition; and ſe- 


there are. celeſtial bodies in the ſolar ſyſtem : 
conſequently, thoſe rudimental heavenly. bodies 


parated into different, and as many, maſſes as 


* 


vould be projected, in their orbits each with its 


axis perpendicular thereto. And, as the projection _ 


of 'thuſe bodies, from the body of the chaos all 
around, was in a eight line of continuation 
ed point of the heavens directly op- 


2 125 i N 
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of all ihe day bodies, as well as that of our 
earth, were perfectly circular at their being pro- 


jected in them, the firſt inſtant of time; and oo 


tinued to be ſo till 1 OP done to them at 
| the univerſal deluge. eee eee 
I 0 render chis e e or Wa, off, 


5 of the rudimental heavenly bodies intelkgible to 


the ſtandarc of common capacities, let us ſuppoſe 


the chaos as a balloon in the air; and this halljon 
ſtuck ſomewhat thick with ſmall rods, lixe ar- 


rows, all around; the heads of theſe. rods being 
2 little way through the balloon ; and, each and 5 
all of them pointed towards the centre of it 
and cheſe Parts of the: rods or arrows, outſide 


loaded wich balls: of clay, like. a 


= Ai ob att, the greateſt one next the-fur- | 
face of the balloon; and ſo diminiſhing the next, 
arrows, be leaſt of all; then, imagine all thoſe 


loaded arrows to be ſhot off at once; eack flying 
towards that part of the heavens directly oppoſite 


to where it was pointed from the centre of the 
balloon: it is evident, ſome uf the arrows would 


fly what we call © ſtraight up; others, ©: right 


6 down” ; and, ſo in every. direction from 


every ſide and part of this balloon; as a fky- 


rocket diſcharges ſtreams of hery ſparks, from 
| its . in every direction of the heavens; 
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at its greateſt. altitude and heat which firs 


it off; and, if the orbit, or track of the path of 
any or all of the heavenly bodies, at firſt, was 
ſtraight forwards from the ſurface of the chaos 
towards that ſpot of the heavens to which they 
"Rood pointed; conſequently, their orbits; would 


all be perfectly circular when thoſe; heavenly - 
bodies were firſt impelled to motion by the 5 | 
Jectile force impoſed. on them at that-period: 

* ILLUSTRATION. Take à common wg 
trial globe, place the poles in any poſition yo 
pleaſe, either oblique, or one of them in the 


zenith (90* above the wooden horizon). And, 


ſince it is immaterial whether you imagine | 
the earth ſtands ſtill or moves in her orbit; 
therefore, piteh on any ſpot on the globe; then 
ſuppoſe you ſet out from there and courſe 
it due eaſt, or weſt, in a direct line; parallel 


to the equator; 360 of longitude, run down 


on your parallel of latitude; will bring you 
back again to the very ſpot from which you 
ſet out. To prove this, bring the ſpot to the 
braſs meridian; and mark the degree on it 


| wherewith your ſpot's latitude coincides ; z ſup- 


poſe it at ten degrees from the equator; then 
turn the globe quite round; either cauſing the 5 
ſpot to move eaſtward or weſtward, as you 
mes the ſpot itſelf will deſcribe a regular circle 
1 its OE" 10 on dhe braſs meridian, 
1935 e 1 and 


3 
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nd ning. — and, that; ciedley.or: - 


every part of the globe which paſſed under 10? 


| an- e . meridian, will be the orbit, or track of 
world in à due eaſt, or weſt track; from any 
part of it 10 on that ſide of the equator; 
and, the like any where elſe. Now, what 
holds good in this problem, does the ſame with 


reſpect to the projection of the heavenly bodies: 


- 


for, ſince, they could not be thrown off other- _ 

wile than ſtraight forward, from the ſpot whence 
they were projected; of courſe, by moving on 

in that direction they would form a regular cir- 


cular track, or orbit, in the heavens round the 


maſs of the ſun their attractor in centre of 


the ſyſtem* : ergo, the orbits of all the heaven 
ly bodies, were perfectly circular at firſt; and 
had each their axis perpendicular to their orbits, 
and parallel to one another; . Was to be 

demonſtrated. | 


It will be . to 1 3 with the 


| projectile force the centripetal and centrifugal 


forces of orbicular motion to the orbs alſo began; 


ſince they could e commence at no other inſtant. 
But, | 


— 


* 


* 


by | 449 + . 


bor the ſun deing the greateſt body of matter would by attrac- 


tion keep them moving round him; as keeping by the globe all 


round its ſurface brings one beck in a ſtraight line to where be. 
tet out from. 
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Query iſt. Some may ſay, when fo innume - 


rably many bodies were projected at one and 


the ſame time; and, ſome of them of leſs, ſome 
of greater bulk or magnitude, than others; would 


not the greater attract the leſs the firſt inſtant 


after projection; and, draw ſuch from their 
direct lines; and, ſo bring all into confuſion *- 
and, cauſe ſome to ruſſi on, or run foul of others? 
| Anfwer, No: for, the very contrary is plain 
from this experiment. Take an handful of 


ſize you pleaſe; then project or throw them from 


you, with what force ſoever; you will ſee the 
heavieſt carried fartheſt ; and, the projeRtile force | 
deſtroy the power of attraction ſo effectually, as 
not one of them will be able to get near another. 
This is a demonſtration ſufficient in proof of 


this part of our theory; as well as an e re- 


ply to the queſtion. © © 
Query 2d. How is it de may becher 5 = 
that the prominences on the chaos, ſuppoſe them 
of what magnitude you will; could furniſh 


matter ſufficient whereof to make the planets, 


comets, fixed ftars, &c. ſince ſome of theſe 
are many thouſands of times bigger than our 


earth; and, all put together, have more matter 
. anddimenſions, than what we imagine millions 
of the original chaos could ſuſtain ? - - 


4 : PL : This : 
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This puzaling. like queſtion is eaſily anſwered 
by replying to it thus, — The heavens, which im- 
ply both theſe and all their hoſts; or the 

| heavenly bodies; were all formed out of the 

groſs matter of the chaotic promontories on the 

Principles of dilation and n 3 An 

ſtretched out by rarefaction. 

- DEMONSTRATION. Ifaiah. — 2 5 41 Tos 

% 'hovah making the whole, extending the 
«, - heavens,” &c. ſo Jeremiah x. 12. and li. 15. 
Ibis plainly tells any one Who knows or does not 
know the force of the original words, that the 
| heavenly bodies were made of expanded or 
“ ſtretched out”: matter; and, eaſily accounts 
for the promontories on the chaos affording ſuf. 
ficient ſubſtance. of which to make innumerable 
millions of ſpheres, millions of times bigger than 
this earth; or than all the original chaos from 
which they were taken; ſince an handful of mat- 
ter; or what one might ſpan with his handf, ſo 
to ſpeak; would make many worlds, at that rate; 
and, it is certain did ſo: becauſe, there was no 
other matter, to make them of; and, that they 
were made thereof, is e from their 


R Heb. by (lub hat not «all things.”) We bave this 
verſe poorly rendered in our preſent tranſlation; its true Hebrew 
idiom is as if written, I the Lord creator of the whole ; -who dilated 
the heavens and expanded the earth, rte, viz. expanded. the 
THEM matter they WIFE made of. 


1 Alludiog to Iſa. xl 12. 


| 9 
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very exiſtence and nature; for, from an examina- 
tion of the planets with our beſt teleſcopes, &e. 
we can almoſt divine, to little ſhort of certainty, 
of what kind of matter they and their ſatellites, 
who have them, are compoſed. Thus, we ima- 
gine our fatellite, the moon, was formed of a 
more arid part of ſome of the promontories 
of the chaos; and, in which very few watery 
particles had dez ſince, there are no ſeas in 


nor ſenſible atmoſphere about the moon; ſo, 


from the volatile appearance of Mercury ; the 
ſplendor of Venus; the fiery phaſe of Mars; 
and, the leaden colour of Saturn; &e. we may 
ſhrewdly gueſs what ſpecies of matter went to 
the greateſt part of their compoſition; and, ſo 
to that of the other celeſtial bodies: of courſe, 
their inhabitants, if any they have; will have 
bodies ſuited to their ſeveral rarified worlds, yea, 
their bodies may be groſſer than the ſuſtainer ; 
or the ground they tread on: ſince, we all know, 
that, a ſlender and ſcarcely diſcernable light hair 
line, of a cob web, will admit of a ſpider to run 
along it, though that creature may be hundreds 
of times heavier than the line it walks on; and, 
we are taught by divine Revelation to believe, 
that, after the reſurrection, our bodies, though 
ſtill real ones; will be capable to paſs from place 
to place, in theſe regions, where, in our preſent 
temporal ſtate, we have no idea there can be 
| | any 


* 
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any folid footirig : though common ſenſe. tells us, 
ſomething of that kind, ſuited to the inhabitants 
thereof, muſt neceſſarily exiſt; therefore, though | 
| the moon, and conſequently all the heavenly 
| bodies, be made of far more rarified earth than 
that of our world; yet earth, however expanded ; 
is earth ſtill; and, the late volcano diſcovered in 
the moon, by Dr. Herſchal, is a proof it is alſo 
as capable of being fired with combuſtible matter, 
ſuited to it, as ever Ætna or Veſuvius has been 
with us. Thus, the facred text declares” the 
ereation of the heavenly bodies to have been on 
the principles of dilation; or, extenſion of the 
chaotic matter; and, all nature confirms the poſ- 
ſtbility of it, ſince it cannot be denied that even 
the denſeſt metals are capable of being extended ; 
or, ſtretched out: thus, a cubic fathom of gold 
might be beaten into leaf, ſo thin, as, out of that 
maſs, you might produce more leaf than would 
cover the whole ſurface of the earth ; and, even 
- Kone; whether free, flinty, or of marble ſpecies; 
is capable of extenſion ; ſince all Kone has elaſ. 
ticity, or ſpringineſs in it; as is demonſtrable 
from towers and ſteeples, built of it, bending in 


2 ſtorm of wind; and, returning to their ere& 


poſture, as ſoon as the blaſt is over; ſo, an houſe 
Will ſhake if but ſo ſmall a matter as a carriage 
drives along, near it, in the ſtreet ; but, it wall 
| ſeem to totter as ready to fall, if an heavy loaded 
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ſix or ſeven horſe-draught waggon - paſſes by, 
though at no other rate of velocity, than, as the 
horſes. can draw it along at a flow ſtep. Of all 
ſubſtances in nature, air is moſt capable of exten- 
on; ſince it is proved , that, © an inch diame- 
5 tex ſphere of that air which is neareſt the earth, 
6. if dilated to equal rarefaction with that of the 
+ air at the height of ten ſemidiameters of the 
5 earth,” or 3948 50 miles; would fill up more 
„ ſpace. than is contained in the whole heavens 
« on this ſide the fixed ſtars,” and the neareſt of 
theſe is at leaſt 8,200,000,000,000 miles diſtant 
from our earth; then, if ſuch a ſolid body as 
gold, the heavieſt of metals, is capable of exten» 
ſion, at leaſt, in ſome ratio, to air, ſo is common 
earth; or, clay; as all the potteries are proofs of; 
and, if man can expand ſuch ſubſtance, to what 
ſurprizing rarefaction a ſmall portion of it, com- 
paritively ſpeaking, when we take in all the ſolar. 
iyſtem, was dilated by the Creator the firſt in- 
Kant of time, all the heavenly bodies are incon- 
teſtible proofs of from their having been made of 
| it on that principle; e verbi Dei. 
Having eſtabliſhed thoſe points, we 8 to. 
make a few 'remarks on the divine wind which 
brooded on the ſurface of the waters, and, which 
a late theoriſt, namely Mr. Whitehurſt, has 
mals « he incubation of the chaos,” and, ad- 
8 „ 


| + In J. Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, p. 90. 
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vocates for its having been © at the north pole; 
_ whence he infers, © under the north pole muſt 
« be very warm, in conſequence thereof.“ For 
it is a maxim with him, in page 126 of his 
theory, that, the burning heats in the torrid 
* zone, and the intenſe cold in the frigid zones, 
are not wholly owing to their ſituations, but 
“ rather to thoſe immenſe tracts of land, the 
& continents,” which ſeems to be an inference 
from his perſuading himſelf, that it is warmer 
under the north pole than in any place ſeveral 
degrees on any fide of it; becauſe, in page 105 
of his theory in oh. ir of _ en, he r i 
No following paſſages— | 
Captain Wood, obſerves in a paper which 
he publiſhed before he performed his voyage, 
<« that two Dutch ſhips had proceeded” as far 
Ns northward as latitude 89* and there found the 
4 ſea free from ice, and of an unfathomable 
e depth; as appears by four of their journals, 
Which, though ſeparately kept, concur in thoſe 
« circumſtances. Captain Wood farther adds, 
that, a Dutchman of great veracity had aſſured 
“ him, that, he had paſſed even under the pole, 
„ and found the weather 4s warm as at Amfter- 
% dam“. Other navigators have alſo obſerved, 
M7 that, we e was warm in latitude 887 
5 _ * e | 


* « Univerſal Muf. December 1776, p. rh Logs 75 
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« north; and the ſea ten ien from. js, | 
« and-rollng like the bay of Biſcay.” 

I am well ſatisfied, that, continents are en | 
than the ocean; for, I have felt it colder, by 
much, being in harbour, than at ſea; in the 
winter time. But, even the ſea itfelf, in ſummer 
or winter, is colder the farther north you fail, i in 
north latitude ; or, ſouth in ſouth latitude... And, 
warmer in the contrary direction; in failing 
from high latitudes towards the equator. I am 
not ſo much either of the old wife or Roman 


cntholic, as to believe any thing contrary. to 
reaſon and my ſenſes; nor, to admit of any hy- 


potheſis, in any ſyſtem whatever; which con- 


tradicts thoſe, or ſtubborn facts. Therefore, on 
ſuch principles, I lay it down as a propoſition 
every where demonſtrable by the ſame elements; 


that, 


Ihe cauſe of heat and cold on the globe, at 


ſea or on land; is wholly owing to the obliquity 


of the terreſtrial ſphere; and, the diſtances of 
places from the equator, towards the poles; and, 
to the ſun making north aſcending and deſcend- 


ing declination, from the vernal to the autumnal 


. Oy in T ſpring, and 


faummer 


1 The honourable Daines Barrington's e on the 
* prebability of reaching the north Pole, p. 11“ Captain Cook's 
voyage ſhews, that, the word © probability” here, wants a 1 8 


dle; and, ſhould be written“ improbability. 4 


- v - 
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rr And, making 
- ſouth aſcending and. deſeending declination, from 
the autumnal to the vernal equinox point; 
during; the aſtronomical harveſt and winter 
ſeaſons of the laben fer. Therefore, 347 E 
I deny it poſſible to be as warm, nearly to or 
| under the pole, at any ſeaſon of the year; as at 
Amſterdam, in latitude 532 21/ north: though all 
the Dutchmen of great veracity in the world, 
would declare ſuch à thing, to me; on oath : 
ſince any one muſt forfeit: claim to credibility 
Who would! advance aught of the kind; and 
theſe muſt renounce reaſon and their ſenſes who 
would believe them. What is quoted from the 
_ Univerſal - Muſeum, has been | haſtily inferted 
there without previous examination by ſuch as 
were qualified to judge aright on the ſubject. 
For, having failed to the latitude of 897 north, 
and not proceeding a degree farther, to have it 
to ſay, & they were under the pale; bears hard 
againſt giving any credit to the aſſertion; efpe- 
cCially, as it is affirmed, they found the ſea free 
e from ice; and of caurſe, had nothing to pre- 
vent them to have run down the remaining ſixty 
geographical miles, to have got under the pole; 
and, given out themſelves, at their return, for, 
r che laſt that ever paſſed, and ſirſt who found 
the way” to ron pole, Som Holland, Poland, 
or — land. 
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Some, who, it is evident by what they-ad- 
Fance, were never at ſea in their Hfe; have 
given out, that; from the latitude of 72 north 
to the pole, muſt be very warm, particularly - 


<« in the height of the ſummer ſeaſon called 


„ midfurnmer ; | becauſe, the ſun being above 5 


5 the ee of all latitudes between = ; 5 60 


cc 


| enen aa : Tack a continuance of 1 . 
fluence muſt heat the air and ground to a 


neee een than we are acquainted 


„ with in Britain,” which is an abſurd conelu- 
ion from the premiſes. For, by the ſame mode 


x of ſpeech, which I cannot here call reaſoning,” | 


one may ſay, ſince © the earth is nearer the ſun, 


< on the 22d. of December; by 2, 54,00 miles; 
% than on the 21ſt. of June: the winter in 


Britain, and every where elſe ; muſt be much 
armer than in ſummer ;” but, would fuch 
an aſſertion gain any credit, from any inhabitant 
of Britain, capable to judge between heat and 
cold? Though the fun is on or above the hori- 


. Zon, to many, within the frigid zones, from 
three to more than five months of the year, at 
one time; yet, his greateſt altitude there is ſo 


ſmall that, a Greenland ſailor obſerved to his 
friends on the fubject, . the ſun creeps along the 
„wall heads of the ice there.“ For, his being 


ce ]. Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, p. 119, article 205. | 
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d very low, eyen at noon, within the arctic 
circle; makes his rays fall very 3 28 
and to have but little influence... The beſt way of 
knowing the temperature. of the air is to try it 
by the thermometer; and agreeable thereto, in 
Captain Phipps”- waer, publiſhed, it is thewn, 
when the ſun was at his greateſt height; or, what 
we call midſummer; on the azad. of June 1773. 
c Fahrenheit's the mometer at 6 A. M. was 
“ 41 ; at noon 42; — at midnight 37 
*>The thermometer in the air being 43; in the 
e ſurface of the water it was only. 31. At 6 A. 
« M. the tb deter expoſed” in the ſun, for 
| 60 five minutes, roſe 12. The latitude of the 
7 c place of obſervation was 70 45 north.” And, 
by Ion the higheſt latitude. that he, or perhagelany 
one elſe ever yet have, failed ;; viz..80* 48“ north. 
On the 27th. of July, 1773, Fahrenheit's ther- 
| mometer e A. M. was 393 at noon 38} nn. 


r 84 4 
n 140 LS 


" Appendix, p- 131. N | 
* This Mön latitude 70 degrees 45 minutes to 0 4 48 


| minutes ed; is a plain demonſtration of the farther north the 


* colder.” For, Fahrenheit's thermometer freezing point is 32. 


The temperate point is 53. Blood heat is at 96. Above which it is 


needleſs to tranſQ@ibe the ſcale which riſes to 212, the point of 
Water boiling. Hence though the air had 35 days additional heat 
From midſummer to the 2th. of July in latitude 80 degrees 48 minutes 
north, we ſee it was but 38 at noon there; while, at Amſterdam and 
London, to judge by obſeryations ſince then made, the thermometer 
: would be, at leaſt, between 80 and'%go. For in latitude 55 degrees 
3 minutes north, and on the 22d. of Auguſt 1796, at 2 P. M. while 
1. write this note, the thermometer at my window, in the ſhade, 

| SIRE TL TS Ea | e 19 
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4 8 P. M. 4h This was four abe bfighe: 
latitude; en Water; than any land, ön che flörch 
| fide of the equatory yet diſcovered: for, Little 

« Table Hand” hid dewn in Captain Phipßs 

chart of his track, at the end of his Journal, in 

latitude 88 44 north; and longitude 18 35 

eaſt from Greenwich j is the fartheſt” ner ch lurid | 

ſeen. yet by any navigator. This was but a-hetle 
_ way from the northernmoſt point of the Seven 

Iflands, beyond the nore caſt land” from Spitſ- 
dergen, laid down, by Captain Phipps, in lati- 
tude 80* 42“ forth; and longitude 19% eaſt; 

where they went to the top ef an high moun- 

tain, on the 6th. of Auguſt, to ſee how” the 
water, land, or ice, were around them; and, 
he- has it Marked on his chart, . Frbm ts 
„ mountain neither land nor water was to be 
4 ſeen to the northward, the ice appeared flat 
„„ and unbroken.” The thermometer at the ſhip, 
at midnight, was 38. Hence, we ſee though 
the ſun is very long above the horizon in thoſe 
high latitudes, in ſummer; his influence is but 
N mn even in fuch: eee mile. ſea: 


5 
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is 10 65 erer - 400 Jo's is 2 ra 42 minutes farther north, | 
if and of courfe colder than Amfterdam. Who then after fuch ocular: 

demonſtrations can credit the incredible rt6d6montade of „the 

«. weather being as warm under the pole as at Amſterdam,” which i is 


7 37 degrees 59.0 minutes to the fouthward of re, Cedis _— "fora 1 
Not 5 of 


+ See Phipps voyage, Appendix, or 134. 
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ſons there 7 tor; Mr. Phipps obſervest'* The fit 
mer appears to have been uncommonly favour. = 
«able for our purpoſe, and affofded us the fulleſt 
opportunity of aſcertaining,” repeatedly, the 
. ſituation of that wall of ice; extending for more 
than 20% (viz. more than 126 geog 
or 1390 Engliſh, miles of extent) between 
the latitudes of 80 and 81 withe 5 
«. ſmalleſt appearance of any opening.“ b N 
On che whole of this ſubject of de £4; 
50 great (imaginary) warmth” near and under 
the north pole; whoever is pleaſed" to confult 


Captain Cook's" laſt voyages, volume 3. from 


page 270 to 2763 or, Captain Phipps? voyage, 

from page 29 co 765 will be thoroughly convin. 
_ ced; if they are willing to Ne open to conviction, 
that, if there are open ſeas under or ſo near the 
north pole as within fix or eight degrees thereof, 
there is no getting to theſe ſeas, in a ſhip; for 4 
continent of interpoſing ice. And, if a ſſup could 
poſſibly be hauled over thoſe inſuperable icy 
mountains; and, launched into thoſe ſuppoſed 
| ſeas free of ice, under the pole; the could never 
get out of them again, either into the Atlantic or 
Pacific Ocean; becauſe of like obſtructions. Yea, 
even on ſledges drawn on the ice by dogs, no one 
has yet been able to get to the end of the ice to- 


} Journal p. 73. 
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, n eee. e 15 north, 
under the command of Alexei Markoff, d 
ſtrates. He ſet out from Uſt-Janſkoe, Sit nies 
with nine others; on the 1oth. of March 1715 
and, after getting into ſea till ſtopped by the ice, 
he travelled at the rate of between eighty and an 
hundred Ruſſian werſts (or verſtst) a day; in 
| fledges, on the ice, drawn by dogs; but was 
then en * thr: ice W from anden ä 
by of them, i Hate alas to Seto : 
2 great diſtance, in every direction around him . 
but he could diſcern no appearance of land or 
open ſea; and this was many degrees from the 
pole. A full account of this remarkable expedi- 
tion, throughout all its parts, may be found in 
Muller; where the reader may fatisfy himſelf in 
many other particulars on the ſubject, which 
Would be unneceſſary to inſert here. Or, if he 
is pleaſed to peruſe ©, Obſervations made during 
* a voyage round the world” by Dr. Forſter; 
he will find the probability of open polar ſeas diſ- 
| proved to his conviction and ſatisfaction, by 
many Fee, eee een, on 
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” A \ Ruſlan 5 or 1 is ee at RO fix a of 
our "Engliſh ſtatute long meaſure. Therefore between 80 and 1000 


__werſs aday; i is equal to travelling at the rate we between 60 and 75 
miles Engliſh, a * | g 
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fats that cannot be appealed from; more than : 
ſufficient to confute the fabricated and fabulous 
Dutch journals before-mentioned ; and the extra- 
vagant hyperbole of any one ſailing under the 
pole; and, finding the weather as temperate there 
as in ſummer at Amſterdam in Holland; and the 
ſeas, in 88 of north latitude, warm and free 
from ice; and, rolling like the bay of Biſcay! y 
For, ſince later and recent diſcoveries have proved = © 
- thoſe aſſertions to be falſe; they muſt be'reſolved 
into deſigned puns to ſport with the credulous 
by; and, to try how far people of weak minds, 
and little knowledge of geography, might go 
againſt their ſenſes till undeceived. Therefore, 
what ſilences and refutes the doctrine of open 
polar ſeas, equally deſtroys Mr. Whitehurſt's 
hypotheſis of warmth ; and free ſeas, under and 
near the north pole; where it is proved they are 
all in a continent and mountains of ice; for at 
leaſt, ſix or eight degrees around the pole. Hence, 
his doctrine of the incubation of the chaos being 
at the north pole and communicating a genial 
heat thereto, falls to the ground, of courſe; and, 
all the caſtles in the air” built on the baſeleſs; 
viſionary, foundation. However, this chimeri- 
cal conceit of Mr. Whitehurſt's, concerning the 
incubation being at the pole, ſeems to have been 
adopted by him, I ſuppoſe, in alluſion to the hy. 
* the e * the ſeed of 
an 
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an egg is only at one end of it. But, as. une 
has no other law than one; namely, an unif 
aw; and, ſince ſümilar cauſes continually pro- 
due like effects ; if the incubation; had been at 
but one pole; then, the mundane egg; or, chaos; 
and, of courſe; our globe; would been broader, 
or more in circumference, at one end than 
another: becauſe, the heat, in the ſeed, would 
expand it, by virtue of the univerſal law of na- 
tuxe, chat, all internal heat ad whatever i s 
within the power of its influence. Wo 
\ 'Secondly, If the incubation could $65 "7.7 EN 
| Ut both polesz then, the an: mou 
hoon a prolate ſpheroid, And, 
- Thirdly, If the incubation. "wy 1 3 at 
: a or, over all the circumference; the 
earth world: naturally been à regular ſphere ; 
ſince general heat diffuſed,. every where, from 
the centre to the circumference; is equal to 
heat embracing all the ſurface, equally, Very 
where; and, penetrating to the centre. But, 
Mr. Whitehurſt fancies he has demonſtrated, 
that, the chaos, from the beginning, had the 
principles of an oblate ſpheroid impoſed upon it; 3 . 
and, was as much ſo, when finiſhed as the 
terreſtrial ſphere i is now; which has, long ago, 
been demonſtrated to be an oblate ſpheroid. But, 
that it, at laſt, became oblate, from a very, differ- | 
5 e Do h by 
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| 6 We ſhall, therefore, here, firſt reftify 
his- miſtake in confining, what he calls, the 
. incubation, to one place of the ſphere. This 
inadvertency he has very likely fallen into by 
taking the words of Geneſis i. 2. viz. upon 
<< the face of the waters to mean ſome one 
place; becauſe, the word . face” is ſingular. But, 
the original, there; - viz. „ (pheni) is the con- 
ſtructed plural; ſo, © faces ;” that is, the whole 
ſurface} of the chaos in every point of view; 
becauſe, whatever way you look at a regular . 
ſphere, you can only ſee one half of its whole 
face or appearance. Thus, the one face ſeen; 
and the other, unſeen; make it, faces, in the 
plural; yet, both put together, only compoſe 
the whole ſurface; ergo, the incubation muſt, of 
neceſſity been, and certainly was, as affirmed, 
over all the ſurface equally. And, when this 
wind, or vivifying ſpirit of ether, had brooded 
twelve hours on the waters encompaſſing the ter- 
reſtrial chaotic maſs, which continued involved 
in darkneſs till the end of that period; then 
LIGHT was created to it. That is, the igneal body 
of matter deſigned whence to make the ſun of, 
which was projected to and then at reſt in the 
centre of the ſolar ſyſtem, having been cauſed 
to glow, as it were, and take fire at the centre; . 
the projectile force giving it this heat, as a can- 
non ball heats in the air a its * through 
| | . : N 
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it, urged on by the impetus that discharge it 


| di this faintly irradiated the whole ſyſtem ; ma- 


nifeſting all within its influence; or, ſhewed 


every thing under ſuch appearance as in a dull, 
| cloudy, or rainy day, objects are not ſo clearly 
manifeſted as when the ſun ſhines in an uncloud- 


ed ſky, in all his meridian ſplendor. And, as to 
hint all this by an oblique way of information, 
on comparing texts, the attentive reader of the 
original cannot but diſcern,” that the word vn 


(Kur), rendered, < light;“ is only part of that 
other word mk" (Emaur, ) which literally ver- 


fioned, is < a luminary,” and primarily uſed for 


"a afterwards perfectly finiſhed, or created ſun*; 
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4 Though d os Hed maſſes of matter 8 for 12 moon and 
planets, were alſo projected at the ſame time, with the ſolar 


maſs; the projectile force could not fire them; becaufe of their 


muddy compoſition; and water in them. But the fixed ſtars and 
comets, that are bodies of fire like the ſun; had their maſſes ſet on 


_ glow-fire by the projectile force, the fame way as the ſolar maſs was; 
| becauſe compoſed, like it, of arid particles. and. igneal matter. 


* Thus, Genefis i. x6, is Ari, « the / greater luminary to 
have precedence of the day.“ That is, not only to preſide during 
and to regulate or rule over the ſolar day; but actually to precede, 
or go before it, as he really does. For, as in J. Ferguſon's aſtro- 
128 page 92; it is affirmed, Through the means of the atmoſ- 

phere, we enjoy the ſun's light, reflected from the nerial particles, ; 


. <« for ſome time before he riſes, and after he ſets. Therefore, as the 


ſolar day only begins with the ſun's upper limb appearing in the 


horizon; and, by the power of refraction, we ſec his whole body 


ſome minutes before it is really up; or in the horizon; it is literally 
true, that, he-has precedence of the ſolar day, in the ſtricteſi ſenſe 
of the words; and, ſhews us Moſes well knew the doctrine 88 
power of refraction when he wrote the above 1 | 
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as if telling us, that, light at firſt, Was e | 
of the plc nee anne to.whas, he had, : 
9 85 ene was pes Ie 
greſſion, from the centre of the ſolat maſs to its 
ſurface. Therefore, till the whale of it was ſired 
and irradiated; it ceuld not be called a whole 
„ ſhinex ; or ſung' but, as ſoon as ALL was 
fired; then, the ſhiner, or ſun, 15 ſaid to be per: 
fected; or, created. Vet, even before all his body 
was illuminated, his irradiation ſeems to have far 
excelled the ſtrongeſt moon light; ſince it was 
ſufficient to make morning, day, and evening, 
for three whole days: together; before it was ſaid 
of him he was perfected ; or created- And, this 
obliquely informs us, that, even while his light 
was ſo feeble, he occupied the ſame place, in the 
ſolar fyſtem, that he yet is nearly in; and, that, 
the earth was in the ſame orbit, but circular; and 
had the ſame motion, which it has occupied and 
preſerved ever ſince; allowing for every ano- | 
maly incident ta motion. For, in that. way; 
and in no other; morning, day, and evening, 
would ſucceed one another in the ſame ſpace; 
and, by the fame laws; ance OR re- 
markable tine. 
Though the twelve „ before light . 
was created; and, the twelve hours this light ' 
e it ſet; made the firſt civil day of 
1's „ 
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twenty four hours; yet, we have the original 
this in Geneſis i. 5. viz. M 01.5p3 511 any nm 
(Vu. jei Orb vu. jei bikur jum ahed) ſtrangely ver- 
fioned, · And the evening and the morning were 
< the firſt day; whereas, all the ſpace contained 
Y in what is really «the evening and morning; 
will not amount to above one ſixth part of a day 
of twenty four equatorial hours. The rigid literal 
Engliſh of the above quoted paſſage, if we take 


Wi as a ſubſtantive verb in both clauſes of the 


ſentence, is, And, there was an evening; and, 
there was a morning; Day. One.“ But n is 
manifeſtly a plural noun here as we ſhall ſhew 
afterwards. However, the firſt clauſe of this 
verſe affirming God called the duration of light, 
* day;” might directed the tranſlators to a genu- 
ine verſion of the paſſage, though they had not 
underſtood much Hebrew. For, ſince time began 
in darkneſs; and darkneſs was called, night; 
and when the laſt twelve hours of that nocturnal 
darkneſs had elapſed, the creation of light enſued; 
and, brought in with it the firſt morning of ter- 
reſtrial time; conſequently, morning preceded 
both noon and evening of the firſt day; and, it 

doing fo, makes it look odd how the tranſlators 
could miſs the proper idea of Moſes' i expreſſion 
and meaning here; ſeeing it is evident though 
the words read in hy/teron proteron there; or, 
the 2a word ys as we Os "* bred and-born,” 
EX inſtead 


„ 
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inſtead of * born” firſt © and” then bred” 
up; yet, chat was not to hinder them from 
taking in the text ſo as to make its tranſlation 
read ſenſe, and eaſily, in the Engliſh. The at- 
tempt to imitate the original phraſe, in the order 
of words as it reads on, was laudable; but, that 
they underſtood not the Hebrew idiom, there; 
is very evident from the verſion. The import 
of the original, plainly is, * To the evening from 
the morning was day.“ For, ſince time began in 
darkneſs, Moſes choſe to begin its reckoning by 
' mentioning that of the evening firſt ; to ſhew his 
readers, that, for all time to come; as well as 
when he wrote; we muſt reckon backwards, 
from the preſent to obtain any time paſt. BR, 
ſince he bounds the day between the limits of 
morning and evening, he thereby allows no part 

of time to be real day, but the ſpace it is light; 
which is holding by the rigid truth: while at the 

ſame time, he includes the twelve preceding hours 
of darkneſs, in the elapſed time, to complete tl e | 
firſt whole day of twenty four hours; though : 
he neither here, nor afterwards, in creation 
week, mentions night along with day: becauſe, 
included in the ſpace of the civil day“; as in com- 
mon n with us, "RR we Tay”: . two of three days 


ago,” 


I chuſe to call it ſo; though its general term by aſtronomers is : 
the artificial day;” but, days and nights have certainly nothing” 
„ artificial,” or of human art“ in them; fince it is nature 
brings on and e continues theſe revolutions. 
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« ago,” meaning two or three days and nights 
ago*. The time of darkneſs between light and 
light of day, always belonging to that os 
the darkneſs ends at the morning dawn. But 
the ſacred text allows of no real, or total Seen | 
nels, ſince that which ended at the creation of 
light; which is, certainly, right: for, though in 
aſtronomy ; and, for diſtinction's ſake, in the 
diviſion of time into dark and light; we ſay, 
te total darkneſs: prevails as ſoon as the ſun is 
18 below the horizon, till he be as near it 
“ again before riſing :? yet, ſince in the darkeſt 
night that has revolved, from creation to the 
preſent time, it never was, or could be ſo dark, 
over all to whom the ſun was ſet 18 or more 
below their horizon, but one could at leaſt 
| ſee an houſe ere he ran againſt it; and, while 
any object whatever can be ſeen, there is no real 
total darkneſs; therefore, Moſes in reckoning the 
civil days of creation week, does not mention 
the word © night” but once; and, that he con- 
fines to the laſt twelve hours darkneſs which 
e the . twelve ry: of OT conſe. 
quentiy, 


; 8 ; L 
A late theoretical lecturer affirms * light Ky” PAR od : 
© not be called day and night, till there were men in the world to 
make the diſtinction and give this name to each.“ See Mr. Miln's 
Lectures, page 36. This is flying in the face of Geneſis i . which 
tells us it was God and not man who called the light, day; and the 
darkneſs, night. And, this was on the third day before Adam was 
created; and much vs before 22 ore were uy in the Waun to 
make the diſtinction.“ 

+ According to the Mofate way of computing A 55 


* 


Fa 
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quently, the true idiom and literal Engliſh of the 
Hebrew, in Geneſis i. 5. laſt clauſe, to follow 
the order of the arrangement of the: words in _ 
origin} bends ys £6 

And the exiſtences*to a even 3 


« the exiſtences of the morning were Day. One.“ 
The ſecond day's work, of creation week, was 
encompaſſing the chaos of our earth with an ex- 


panſe which we have rendered “ a firmament” 


in our preſent tranſlation ; and, this firmament 
or expanſe, was called mw (Shimim), the hea-- 


vens; that is, the heaven on every fide and point 
of view on the globe; therefore heavens, in the 
plural ſenſe; ultimately. This expanſe, ſtricti7ß 


ſpeaking, cannot be any thing elſe than what we 
call our atmoſphere ; ſince, if we extend the idea 
beyond this; and include the ſpace from the earth 
to the ſecond or ſtarry heavens; then, © thoſe 


* heavens were of old” before this ; they | being | 


the vacuum of univerſal ſpace in which the atoms 


began to aſſemble; and, were at laſt, partly, oc- 


cupied by the chaos ; long ere now ; and at the 


P ” 


80 as two words, and a divine title, is © my Jah,” in 


Engliſu, my ſelf-exiſtent one.“ As one word and applied to E | 


as here, it is. © exiſtences; for it is the conſtructed plural in this 
paſſage. 71» is the ſame whether you read it backward or for- 
ward; and being both a divine name and the word of his power 
which God uſed throughout creation week when he called things 


into being, it is that word which was made fleſh and dwelt among 


us; according to-John i i. I. 14. 


u often Genifies « even“ in 88 to time or place. 
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firſt inſtant of terreſtrial time, were more ed 
up by the rudimental matter of the celeſtial 

bodies; therefore, they could not properly be 
ſaid to be only created on this ſecond day. Of 


courſe, as the context directs us not to under- 


ſtand it of the third heavens 9; nor of the ſecond; 
but, of the firſt heavens from the earth, viz. the 
atmoſphere; we ſhall adopt that ſenſe of it; be- 
cauſe, its uſe implies this much; it having been 
deſigned as a zone of ſeparation from the waters 
under it, on the ſurface of the earth; and, a 
waters above its lower verge; namely, the va- 
pours afterwards to be exhaled ; and the watery 
meteors to be formed in that region of the air. 

The third day's work being complex, we ſhall 

trace the ſeveral e agreeable to their ar- 

rangement in the text. ; 

The firſt mentioned one is, pt e or and 
ing the earth out of the waters; and, COngrega- 
ting all that fluid into one place; or, into one 
body of waters; namely, one continued and im- 

menſe ocean; ſoon, afterwards, to be diſtributed 
Into ſeas, .inlets, &c. as ſhould ſeem meet for In- 
finite Wiſdom to diſpoſe of them. And, this 
plowing up of channels for the ſeas, inlets, &c. 

upon the earth as ſoon as it was raiſed; or, 
While weighing, « out of the waters ; appears to 
| 0 : have 


* 


$ Alluding to 2. Cor. x11. 2. 


* 


have been effected. hy n thunder df the Omnipo- 


tent Creator's voice; as the plaimiit plainly in- 


forms us}; wherein he not only gives us a ſtrik- 
ing picture of the very identical ſtate we have 
got the remainder of the chaos ſituated in, at 
the beginning of this third day of creation week; 
but, he alſo gives us a lively deſcription and im- 
agery of the waters ruſhing down from the baſes 


of the yet mountainous parts of the chaos; and, 


rolling along the winding vallies to the immenſe 
bed of the place of rendezvous prepared for 
them; thus, in a literal tranſlation; it is 


He hath laid the foundations of the earth 
not to be removed for a long time}. Thou 
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i coveredſt it with the abyſs as with a garment; - 


„the waters lay upon the mountains; at thy 
975 ee "__ fled. At the voice of THY 


JJ us pO or © THUNDER 


= 


| + Pfalm civ. 5. to 9. Mr. Miln, perhaps, naher ſaw this text; 


5 for, in his © Phyſico Theological Lectures,” page 38, on the words in 
Geneſis i: 9. Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together 
into one place, and let the dry land appear, he ſays, * Whether 
« this was brought about by an act of Omnipotent Power alone, or 


. whether by the inſtrumentality of ſecond caufes, we are not told; 


whereas, the above paſſage tells us in the plaineſt manner how this 
was brought about.” For any, writing on ſacred ſcripture ſubjects, 


to appear ſo extremely unacquainted with the bible is not a plea they 
have-any title to the benefit of: becauſe, no apology can be admitted 


in that cafe ; eſpecially for a clergyman. 


* The firſt atom was a fonndation, ſo each; ergo, foundations vuralty. 
t 0 ow (Oulam Vu-od) ſtrictly, vu, even; od, till; oulam, a 


long time; not © never to be removed,” as we have it; for, the earth 


and its foundations were ſhaken out of their place, at Noah's flood. 
See . 1 . n 


0 | / 
| 


— — — A — TT 
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| 4. THUNDER they haſtened away; they went up 
* by the mountains; they paſſed along down by 
the vallies, to the wt Oy Ow” badſt _ | 


4 pared for them.“ 


Thus, the waters were erg l Into: * 
N e the new. born. virgin earth, called «the 
<« dry land,” appeared ariſing to view, as brought 
forth to light; having now broken through the 


reſtraining, dark, hiding womb of the waters 
of the abyſs; and, uſhered" in its bare, naked, 


ſtate of yet uncovered: mound, into day: a5 
comes man into this world of ours 


What a gloriouſſy auguſt ſight would te deen 


1 beheld the new. birth of this world! The third 
day come to a dawn and the thunders begun as 


at Sinai . The firſt trumpet ſounding, © Anis Ez“ 
the tops of the mountains are ſeen; while the 
waters receding in ſolemn retreat, yet with tre- 


mendous roar, re. echo to the e 8 


ene, 
The trumpet again ſounds, . APPEAR * and, 
chaos again heaves with life 


7 


A third charge commands chem in wheds; : 


1 DEPART to the places, prepared for you.” 11 


is done; and, all nature brought forth into day! 


Expreſſive, typical, and tacitly prophetical, of 
the general reſurrection and judgment; and the 


*J 


7 Exodus xix. 16. ® Alluding to Job xxxviii. 35. 


4 


—_ 
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5 birth of the new heavens- To} newy earth, after 
; the total deſtruction of this mundal £ m1. 4.15 
Thus came our world into light, — — 9 | 


wet ; covered with the ſlimy mud of the abyſs ; 
interſperſed with extenſive vales; champaign 
countries; immenſe continents: watered with 


ſprings, lakes, brooks, and rivers; adorned with: 
hills; varied with mountains; though different 

from what we ſee now: becauſe, then, without 

verdure of e or Wees and Ee \ 


and trees. 8 8 gent 


Here then, we ante! 1 3 1 an 
juſtly reprobate the fyſtem of thoſe' theoriſts 


ho have preſumed to fly in the face of divine 


Revelation; and, in flat contradiction to the ex- 
preſs text of Geneſis i. 10. ſay there were no ſeas 


in _ ante-diluvian -worldfz another that, there 
was very little ſea}; and, a third, that, there 


was no continent; but, all full of little iſlands 5. 


Then, how was mankind to ſpread as they pro- 
pagated? It is certain, the largeſt of theſe ant- 


hill like iſlands, could not contain the millionth 


part of mankind before the flood. They muſt, 
therefore, thus fituated, either deſtroy all. who 


were more than ſufficient to people the firſt iſland; 
or ſuch muſt ſwim to the next one; and, if they 
could not ſwim; they muſt: fink : ſince there is 


no alternative but to do ſo or die; in this caſe. 


, 


Such 


tame Theory b Whiſton's Theory, 5 Whitchurlt's Theory p- 9. 
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„ the hills in the balances.”* e it is 
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| Such theories ſeem rather the effuſions of a dif. 
turbed imagination than any thing. elſe; or, need 
only to be mentioned to be exploded and deteſt. 


ed. And, as to one and all of them teaching 


< there were no hills, or mountains, on the pri- 
„ mitive earth; nor, till after Noah's flood; 
this is to give the direct lye to Proverbs viii. 24. 


25. where it is affirmed, ere the rivers or foun- 


tains of them were opened, the mountains were 
& ſettled,” and, © the hills were brought forth.” 
And, ſo nicely were they ot to the ſtate of 
the earth, that, the holy ſpirit by Iſaiah, treating 
of creation work, by way 245 interrogation ; after 


informing us the Omnipotent Creator meaſured 
the whole immenſity of the waters in the hollow 


of his hand; and, meted out the heavens with a 
ſpan; immediately adds, he comprehended,” 


or put, “the duſt of the earth in a meaſure; 


< then, weighed fn dae de mountains and, 


I Mr. Whitehurſt in his Theory ſays - l 
were not primary productions of nature; but of a very diſtant period 


of time from the creation of the world. And, produced by earthquakes 


at bringing on the flood.” See pages 9x, FE apa is as papel 
ral as impoſſible, in the nature of things. 
Chapter xl. 12. Since the ſcales the + aſe on this oc- - 


caſion, were true heavenly ones; and, the balances celeſtial ones; the 


Whole paſſage i is but other words for plainly telling us, the earth was 


weighed out of the waters and ereation work perfected: in the ſign 
Libra; which ſigniſies ſcales or balances; by the ſun entering the firſt 
point of that ſign on the day of his creation. But, this plain ſenſe of 
the text has never been diſcovered till gow; through i N of, or 
attention to the original ſcriptures. | 
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as Plainly revealed and poſitively declared; the 
primitive earth had mountains and hills on it, at 
creation; as it had waters and duſt in its compo- 
ſition. And, mountains and hills, on it, were 
abſolutely neceſſary to ventilate the air on the 
new-born earth; though it had been for no other 
end than to dry its ſurface; and, purify the atmoſ- 
phere; and, be as conductors to attract the groſſ- 
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er exhalations, in their deſcent upon the earth, 1 
each night, when the vapour was more condenſ. 1 
ed than by day. Therefore, like a wiſe maſter- 8 
builder, the Creator proportioned their bulk and 78 
ſtations, with as much nicety and exactneſs, as TM 
if he had weighed them in ſcales to ſee how much Ei Hf 
this place, and the other, &c, would admit of, 1 
to anfwer the purpoſe of preſerving a due balance 38 | 
in the atmoſphere; and contributing to the 0 
health of the intended 'irfhabitants of the earth ; . be bh 
without a poſſibility of injuring it by ſtorms, &c. 9 
by his placing them in ſuch ſituations as, where ; S 4 ö | 
one would be ready to attract, another one, com- ko | 
\ poſed of different matter; and, . ſtationed in a bl, 
place proper for it; ſhould be able to repel as oil 
much as the other attracted; and, ſo maintain 7 1 
the equilibrium, all over nature; in the ſtate of 9 
the atmoſphere. While at the ſame time, the 1 
ſphere being a right one, with the poles in the 3 
horizon, as ſoon as put in motion; and its orbit 1 
perfectly circular; the hills and mountains on it, 4 54 
- 3 
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© carried owt therewith, in its diurnal motion; 


would, thus, deſcribe the ſame circles every Fog 

and, the wind on the land; and, its influence 
on the ſea; be the ſame all the year round; and, 
be every where equal, on the ſame element: 


ſtronger on land, becauſe of its inequality of ſur. 
face, and the eminences of different altitudes on 


it; and more temperate and leſs briſk at ſea: 
becauſe of the evenneſs of its ſurface; ſo, pre- 
venting ſtormy weather from ariſing either on 
land or ſea. And yet, the ſea and land breezes, 


as at this day, would ſucceed one another, regu- 
. larly, on ſmall iſlands and coaſts of continents 

within the tropics ; and at leaſt five or ſix degrees 
: beyond them; reckoning from each ſide of the 


equator towards the north and ſouth poles. But, 
ere we proceed farther here, it may, perhaps, be 
neceſſary to illuſtrate this to ſuch as have never 


been at ſea; or, within the tropics; and ſo ex- 


Pein: to them, the natural cauſes 
OF THE SEA AND LAND BREEZE. 
When the air over the land is colder than than 
over the ſea; then the breeze blows from the 
land to the ſea. And, when the atmoſphere (or 


air) over the ſea is colder than that over the land; | 


then, the breeze blows from the ſea to the land. 
The principles on which this is eſtabliſhed are'as 


* 


HE A THEORY: or Tas EARTH. 


The ſea being A fluid element, and in nn 
motion; is à natural conductor of heat and cold, 
diffuſing either of thoſe through its whole'maſs, 
by the agency of its currents and waves? which 


are ſubject to be cooled by calms or heated by 


briſk gales and ſtorms“: therefore, no ſame one 


part of its ſurface can be expoſed to, or acted on 
by, thoſe influences; ſo much as a minute to an 


end: whereas, the land being a body at reſt, the 
heat of the ſun, by day; or the chill of the cold, 


by night can, and does, always act on the ſame 


ow? ail its ber pr ne e as heat rarifies, 
| Or 


. 
' * 1 % 1 : PD 4. £7 
9 FEES 2 * 7 5 5 


AT That the ſeal is warm or cold OW to W ſtate of the air over 
it, 1s experienced by ſach as uſe ſea bathing ; ; and, has been demon- 
ſtrated by the thermometer, during Captain Cook's Voyages; and theſe 


obſervations ſince then publiſhed by Mr. Wales; whereby it appears 


that, on Auguſt 27th. 1772, when the external air was 724, the tempe- 
rature of the fea near its ſurface was 70; and at 80 fathoms deep 68. 
And, on the 27th, of December the ſame year and in a very different 
latitude, when the external air was 3174 the ſea near its ſurface was 
32; and at 160 fathoms depth, 334. So, in 1773 oh the 4th. of Sep- 
tember and in latitude 75 degrees north, when the external air was 
665 the ſea near its ſurface was 55; ; and at 683 fathoms depth, was 
40. See Captain Phipps Voyage, Appendix, page 143. 


As Plutarch in his natural ſions affirms * the fea bete 


« 1 warmer by being agitated in waves, ſo Doctor Irving proved 


this doctrine in the voyage along with Captain Phipps on the 12th. of 
September x773, in latitude 36 degrees 57 minutes north. During a 
gale of wind © the thermometer plunged into: a wave of the ſea, roſe 
«to 62; the heat of the atmoſphere 50.” And, ©i in latitude 52 
degrees 28 minutes north, on the 22d. of September, the wind at 5 
W. and a freſh gale, the ſea water was 60; the atmoſphere 59.” 


See Captain Phipps' Voyage page 147, Appendix. Thus the pro- 


poſition of the ſea being a conductor of beat and cold; liable ts 
be cooled by calms and warmed by Es agitation of the waves; B 
ou demonſtrated. | | 
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expands, and makes. the air lighter; and, cold 


condenſes and makes it heavier; of courſe, by 
day, the heat accumulates quicker on land than 


at ſea, and raiſes up the air; while that at ſea 
being colder and heavier, by its preſſure of gra- 


vity ruſhes in below the lighter current of air 
over the land, to reſtore the equilibrium there; 
and thus cauſes it to blow towards and over the 


land in every direction, from the ſea within 


the tropics, and even ſome degrees beyond them 
as already obſerved. This breeze from the ſea 


commonly commences about nine o clock in the 
forenoon, when it is only faint of influence; but 
becomes briſk about forty minutes after ten, and 


laſts to a little after fun ſet; when it dies away about 


ſeven, or a quarter of an hour after ſeven at night: 
for, as the ſun, within the tropics, deſcends nearly 
perpendicularly; his influence on the land almoſt 


_ evaniſhes with his upper limb in the horizon, 


whereby the land cools faſter. than the ſea, and 
accumulates cold in the ſame proportion. When 


It has cooled ſo much as the air over it is equally | 
cold with that at ſea; the equilibrium is reſtored; 
and, a ſhort lived calm, in the air, enſues ; till 


the land continuing to cool more and more, the 
air over it becomes colder than that over the ſea; 
and, of courſe heavier; and, by its preſſure of 
gravity, ruſhes in below the lighter and raifed up 


current of air over the ens to . the equili- 
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brium there; cauſing i it. thus to blow towards and 


over all the ſea within its influence, in every di- 


rection, from the land; from about half an hour 
after eight at night till a little more than an hour 


after ſun riſe; when it dies away; till the air 
over the land becomes more rarified than the at- 
moſphere over the ſea, and renews the ſea breeze 
about nine o'clock A. M. as before. Thus, they 


ſucceed one another, regularly, as day and night ; | 


ſo far as I obſerved;. which I did at Barbadoes, 


Antigua, Jamaica, St. Chriſtopher's, and St. Lu- 
cia, of the Weſt Indies; ; and, found little or no 
difference in thoſe ſucceſſions, and their times; 
with theſe from Goree, on the coaſt of Africa; 


down to St. Thomas's on the equator. But, 
Though thoſe gentle and equal winds of the 
ſea and land breezes, did, and would, prevail in 
the antediluvian ſtate of the world, while the 
ſphere was a right one; yet, hurricanes, ſtormy 
winds, and theſe now called © the trade winds,” 
and the monſoons;” becauſe, they vary in dif- 
ferent places; could have no exiſtence till the 
ſphere was thrown into an oblique poſition at the 
flood; and, the hills and mountains could no 
longer deſcribe equal circles, as before ; during 
the diurnal and annual motion of the earth : but, 
made heliſpheric curves; as from that to this 
day. Of courſe, as there are no mountains in 


che ea element ; 3 and the eminences on land have 
| TR "ove | 
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nothing to do with the ſea and land breezes; and 


we are confident from the texts already quoted, 


that there were hills and mountains on theearth, 
before and at its being raiſed out of the waters, 


on the third day of creation week: ſo, we ſee, 
-plainly, they might exiſt, and neither ſtormy 


wind, thunder, rain, or rainbow, be heard of or 


| ſeen till the flood. Yea, it was abſolutely neceſ- 


fary there ſhould be no ſtormy weather allowed 


to prevail in the antediluvian world; for it be- 
ing, originally, a world of innocence, no ſuch 


ſcourge could be inflicted on it as to be torn by 
forms ; ſo long as [innocence remained therein. 

And, even after the fall, though we are told the 
ground was embittered to Adam,“ when about 


* We have apa t u Sy e aue, , bi-obur-e) — 
Geneſis iii. 1). unaccountably rendered © Curſed is the ground for 


„thy ſake” inſtead of It bath embittered the ground during thy 


« pilgrimage.” God pronounced the dry land © goed” (Geneſis i. 
10.) And, as the ground had neither any hand in Adam's fall; 

or, yet, in his ſoon afterwards riſe, and his reſtoration to the 
divine favour; and, it had neither offended nor could offend; then, 
why curſe it either for Adam's fake; or, yet, becauſe of its own 


innocence? Could that be conſiſtent with divine juftice? Far leſs 


then would he tear it to pieces on the fall of man, as Mr, Miln in his 
Lectures, page 173 ſuggeſts; for on Geneſis iii. 17. Curſed is the 


* ground for thy ſake” he imagines that as ſoon as the above ſentence | 
| paſſed from the ſupreme Being, the interior fire of the earth brake 


forth in voleanos and earthquakes, and cauſed a general diſruption 
of the whole maſs” and ſo tore the earth to pieces; which is a 


\ * 


wild ſuppoſition and antiſcriptural revery: for we have no au- 
thority from the ſacred text, ſo much as to admit of a © conjecture,” 
that “che whole maſs” of this earth underwent * a general diſrup- 


tion“ at any time; or the face of nature changed totally, .in any 
| N whatever ; till Noah's flood came on. And, that was no diſ- 


* ruption” 


7 
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bee ebe garden to a ſoil very difficult 


to cultivate by what that of Eden was; yet, there 
is no mention of the air being altered to the worſe 
for him, on account of his offence: therefore, it 
remained in /ati quo; or, the fame tate, after 
the fall, till the flood; as it was on the third 
day of time, till the fall; and conſequently, not 
capable of raiſing ſtorms. Beſides, ſince the 
whole chaos was bleſſed, every mountain and ſpot 


on ĩt were holy; and, by analogy between the 
natural and fpiritnal world, there could nothing 
do hurt, or deſtroy, in all God's holy moun- 
tain g for now the whole earth was his holy 
mountain, as, prepared ſo far for his church; 
which was planted in it the third day thence, 


when the great W 08 of ge r raft was e 


for divine worſhip: 

We now regreſs 0 an | hh view 4 the 
waters congregating into one place; at the om- 
nipotent mandate; and, preſſing on as for the 


equator; by tending towards the centre of gravity 


5 e _ ge une in e all e in 


- . 
* . 7 - —_— 
L 13 « 1 hy * * X 
oY r "9 ; | 
7 * 1 * wt - = 4 C E 8 ” 
; I 


« ruption” by fire « interior” or exterior, that we read of, or dare to 


| teach. But an inundation by water, which we have divine authority | 


to believe and affirm it- was. And, as in Revelations xvii. 75. 


4 waters“ are metaphorically peoples, and nations, and tongues; ; 
it is a beautiful figure in the holy ſeriptures, that, the eee ; 


peoples, and nations, ſhould be ſent to deſttoy the real peoples, and 
nations of this world; who had filled the earth with violence ere the 
. began! ; 

5 „ Alluding to Kainh xi, 9. 
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every direction thereto; they would ſwell up as 
they accumulated, and then burſt out into the 
various tracks, from this navel of the ocean, 
wherever they could form or force their way ; 
and be, thus, diſperſed and branched out towards 
both the poles; and ſettled inthe channels broken 
up, or ſcooped out, and decreed for them; limit- 
ed by the coaſts and banks, 5 
and doors, in obedience to the reſtriction, 
6 Hitherto ſhalt thou come; but, no farther: for, 
c here ſhall thy proud waves be Raid.f” And, 
as ſoon as this region of the ſeas was ſettled; and, 
during the thunder which plowed up the chan- 
nels for them; we ſhall admit the fame almighty 
voice then ſhook the earth ſo as to cauſe the open- 
ing of theſe veins, of the fifth ſtratum of matter 
through its whole depth, down to the abyſs; in 
ſuch numbers, and places, as were ſufficient. * 
ſprings, and fountain- heads of rivers; and lakes; 
in the inland parts of the world. And, thoſe 
ſmall openings, at the ſame time they became 
ſources of continual ſprings, rills, rivers, and 
lakes; would alſo purge the upper, or fifth, ſtra- 
tum of matter; by giving vent to the compreſſed 
air in it; and, by the agency of the heat of the 
Central fire, produce circulation in the great abyſs; 
ſo forcing up its waters through thoſe apertures, 
and thereby prevent ſtagnation to, and corrup- 
CUC 


+ Job xxxviii. 10. 11. 
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tion of, that immenſe ſtore of waters; while, the 
external air thus communicating with the i inter- 


nal, at the abyſs, by the above openings; would 
both facilitate and accelerate the riſe of the waters 


for ſprings, and rivers, &c. when near the ſur- 


face of the earth; and, would hold thoſe always 
full; and ſupply their currents; while the ſtreams, 
from them, above ground ; courſed on till all at 


Hd would fall into the ſeas;* which would thus: | 


return to the ocean what they received from the 
rivers; and, #he'ocean, in like manner, commu- 
nicating with the abyſs, by ſimilar chinks and 
_ .conveyances; would reſtore to the abyſs what it 
received from the ſeas ; and the abyſs iſſue forth- 
its fuperabundance to the ſources of the ſprings, - 
anew; and, ſo the circulation go on in a perpe- 
tual and regular ſucceſſion. For, though ſome 
theoriſts in a direct oppoſition to Geneſis i. 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, teach there were no ſeas, nor 
ſmall rivers, in the antediluvian world; we chuſe 


to follow Moſes herein; and, let theſe follow their 
on ludicrous notions in this matter; and, in 
every thing elſe on u wan under e con- 
ſideration. 

The next and laſt operation of 4 third _ 
was clothing the virgin mound of the earth with 


graſs, herbs, ſhrubbery, and trees; whereby the 
: earth put On 4 new appearance, as it were; being | 


2 


* Eecleſiaftes i. 7. 


hg 
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perfected i in its form and dreſs. The: vales a- 
bounding with verdure ; the woods and foteſts 
waving with every kind of tree; and, the hills 
and mountains rearing their verdant ſummits to 
the ſkies: but no terreſtrial animal was yet form. 
ed to inhabit the ſpacious plains; n to een the | 
proſpect from the mountains. | 
Since we have carried on the e en 


che formation of the body of the chaos, and that 


of the human frame; all along; we may, here, 
adſimilate the fward, or turf tegument, over the 
virgin mound of the earth; to the external, three 
days old, {kin of the late born infant; and the 
graſs on the turf ſod every where to the downy 
hair on the human body; and the trees, on the 
tops of the mountains; to the longer hair on the 
head. Thus, whatever other theoriſts may ad- 
_ vance againſt the plain letter of the ſacred ſerip- 
tures; it was as natural for the earth to be 
brought forth with hills and mountains on it, ac- 
cording to the principles of its formation and 
compoſition; as for the human body.to'be born 
with ſuch prominences on it as we term the ſhoul- 
ders, head, noſe, &c. ſince they are the ſame to 
it that the higher grounds, hills, noi mountains : 
are to the earth. 
The work of the math ü oy af creation e 
was perfecting, or finiſhing, all the celeſtial bodies 
i . folar ſyſtem ; which, for the three prior 
fea 


- 
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days were ripening for this laſt poliſh; ſo to ſpeak. 


"Thoſe of them habitable, after this, as we firmly 


7 believe, were Peapled with intelligent and other 


to inhabit; which, from the eee, of the 


ſacred text, we ſay could not be till after the for- 


mation of the firſt Adam; and accordingly, all 


of them peopled betwixt that and ſun ſet of that 


day. This fourth day was the firſt that the fun, 
moon, and ſtars} appeared in their full brilliancy 
of ſplendor; purged from all groſs matter; and, 
from whatever prevented their . ſuch ap- 
pearance before this. 


Till we come to Sa the fabjea 2 
large, on examining effects at Noah's flood, 'we 
ſhall juſt: obſerve with reſpe&t to the poſition: of ; 


the earth, this day, in regard to the ſun; that, 
according to the foregoing elements in page 15. 


, * oy At 
8 LEY 


- 4 Aa in 1 x Car. xV. 45. our primwenl parent is li 60 5 firſt 
Adam, and “ firſt man,” this plainly- informs us no. intelligent 


beings in the planetary worlds were created, till after he was made; 


e po were not created hu the 2187 day at ey wee | 


4 Mr. Miln in his Lectures, page 2. et alibi, ſays, « the book of Job? 


(chap. XXXviii. 7.) © tells us, that before the formation of this globe, | 


*< there were ſtars in the firmament and angels in heaven — But un- 
luckily for R. M. not a ſingle word of what he affirms is to be ſeen in 
Job xxxviii. 7. unleſs the one, *ſtars,” and that he does not ſeem to un- 
derſtand ; or elſe, he willingly forgets, that angels and men are meta- 
phorically, termed *ſtars,” in the ſacred text. See Iſa. xiv. 12. Dan. 
xii. 3. Rev. i. 20. &c. The laſt clauſe of verſe 6, ſhould be taken into 
and begin verſe 7. of the above chapter of Job, and the whole Engliſh 


ed as the text reads on thus,“ And, who laid down the ſtone of its 


angle, among the ſong united of the ſlars of the morning; when 
* cauſe to N Go all the ſons of God?“ 
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hereof, concerning the facred ſcripture affirma · 
tions e ſphericity of the earth, on creation 


week; as mentioned in Pſalms xxiv. 1. 2. and 


IXXvii. 19. and Ixxxui. 14. Proverbs viii. 31. &c. 


it could not poſſibly be any other than what geo- 


graphers call a right ſphere, others, a direct or 
perpendicular one. The poles of the world being 
in the horizon; and, pointing directly to theſe 
of the heavens; ſo exactly, that the axis of the 
earth produced, from north to ſouth, till imagin- | 
ed to touch the ſtarry heavens; would, _—_— 


come the axis of the celeſtial ſphere. : 
The fifth day's work of creation week was Cre- 
ating all kinds of fiſhes and winged creatures. 


And, at ſuch theoriſts as deny any ſeas exiſting 


on the primitive earth, on this day; I ſhall only 


aſk, how are the © great whales” and other ma- 


rine animals mentioned in Geneſis i. 21. . to bediſ- 


poſed of, without ſea to put them in? 


The fixth day's work of creation week w was, in 


the forenoon thereof, creating the clean and un- 


clean cattle of every kind; together with each 
ſpecies of wild beaſt and reptile. And,. when the 


world was thus compleatly furniſhed out, as an | 


immenſe palace, for its ſovereign; then, Adam was 


created in the image of his maker,* as at noon of 


% 


« Moſes 


4 


} 


the 


e W Mr. Mila } 
in page 51. of his Lectures, ſays, One thing may be the image of 
* another in many reſpects and in a variety of inſtances man may re- 
* ſemble his Maker. But none can 825 14 58 or how many of theſe, 
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the day. Inſtructed in his duty as til one O dock: 
Gave names to a couple of each claſs of the crea- 


tures from thence as till two o' clock in the after - 


noon; Thrown into an inſenſation, which we 
_ 8 a 3 — ” from that time to three 


bon AY „ Was crestas, inſtructed in her duty to 


God and her intended huſband, to whom ſhe 


was brought by her Creator, as at three o'clock ; | 


or, the cool of the day; when Adam was awaken- 
ed and preſented with © an aſſiſtant proper for 


his preſence,” when the Deity bleſſed and left 
them; and then peopled the planetary worlds 
with rational creatures; the other creatures on 


them, having been made on the fifth day; and, 


this day's forenoon ; at the ſame time with their 


% Moſes had i in view, when he made uſe of this e ds ' To 


which I ſhall only anſwer; that as Moſes ſpeaks of the firſt Adam be- 
ing created as perfect a rational being and whole man, as any, at the 
prime of life, have been allowed to be ſince that time; Moſes, un- 
queſtionably had every one of thoſe images in view which conſtitute 
the whole man, as ſummed up by the apoſtle in Theſſ. v. 23. into 


« the whole ſpirit, and ſoul, and body: in ſuch manner as the ſpirit 


(mind, diſpoſition, will) of man, was the image of the ſpirit (mind, 
_ diſpoſition, will) of God—2. That the ſoul of man was the image of 
the eternal life (for the ſoul is but another term for the life, in Gen. 
ii. 7.) in God.—3. The body of man was the image of the created 
(alias prepared, or afſumed) body wherein the Creator converſed 
with Adam face to face, immediately on his creating him. And thus, 


the whole man was created; internally and externally made in the 


image of “ God manifeſted in the fleſh,” as exactly as ever any 


image could be à true copy and model of any original. But, ſchool 


theology knows nothing of this plain demonſtration and literal truth 
of Geneſis i. 27. as the above quoted theologician is a proof of. 
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98 THE MOSAIC THEORY OF THE EARTH, 


like ſpecies on our earth; which being done as by 
five o'clock in the afternoon; the Creator per- 
| fected the Garden of Eden ; then tranſported our 
| firſt parents thereto; told them their buſineſs 
there; pointed out the forbidden tree to them 
and gave the recorded charge concerning it: 
cauſed them to collect ſome of the fruits ſufficient 
; for the remainder of that and all the next day's 
1 food; then conducted them to the manſion in the 
=_ garden which he had prepared for them; and, 
'o © ordering them to keep from ſun ſet of that day, 
| till ſun ſet of the next; and ſo every ſeventh day 
_ thereafter, a ſacred reſt to him; and, to abſtain - 
3 | | p 3 
3 from all unneceſſary labour thereon; f he then 
5 1 left them there; juſt as the centre of the ſun was 
_ in the horizon, on the meridian of Eden; when, 
. according to ſacred ſcripture reckoning, the ſixth 
1 and laſt working day of creation week ended and 
e began e | = 
1 Geneſis ii. 3. It gives me real pain, in conformity with my duty, 
to be conſtrained to obſerve here, that, Mr. Miln in Page 60. of his 
Lectures, aſſerts, the ſabbath is not mentioned in all Geneſis ;” 
whereas it is as plainly mentioned in Geneſis ii. 3. as in Exodus xx. To. 
when both texts are done juſtice to; for Geneſis ii. 3. literally verſioned is 
Then, bleſs would God, thee, O day the ſeventh; and would ſanctify 
„ thee, his;” (naw 12.5 Ci bi-u ſhibit) © becauſe in it a ſabbath” ' 
(alias, & a reſt; as the word, anglicized « ſabbath,” means) © from all 
his works which created had God to be made.” It were well for 
theſe, hyperbolically called * divines” of the age, that, they would 
ſtudy and learn the original text of the ſacred ſcriptures, ere they 
ventured to write on any paſſage of the Bible ; or, to comment on it 
in public; and then we ſhould never ſee fo much, nor any part, of 
the holy word flatly contradicted by ſuch, as appear to know uo 


more about the Old Teſtament, than what -we have tranſlated among 
us from the corrupt latin verſion; inſtead of from the Hebrew. text. 


— 


2 
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The ſeventh day; which was the firſt tated 


univerſal ſabbath ; and, PRI the firſt work 
of terreſtrial time. 

Since the firſt and fourth a of creation WR 
are the two, in particular, with which philoſo- 


phy and aſtronomy have chiefly to do; we ſhall 


return on and make a few criticiſms and 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIRST AND 
| FOURTH DAY OF CREATION WEEK. 


We ſhall begin with the Ruh (mm) « or wind that 
brooded on the ſurface of the waters, at the firſt 


moment of the firſt day, This blaſt of the breath 
of the Creator (ſee Pſalm xxxiii. 6.) being direct. 


ed againſt the globe of the chaos entering it at 


the point of eaſt; and, proceeding thence to 
north, welt, and ſouth, round to the eaſt again; 
all over the ſurface of the chaos; gave it diurnal 
motion and projection in its orbit, as already ob- 


ſerved; and accounts for the diurnal motion of 


the earth being, ever ſince then, from the due 
weſt to eaſt, round by the ſouth; whereby we 
imagine, tho? the fun is at reſt, nearly in the cen- 


tre of the ſyſtem ; that, he and the fixed ſtars, | 


move round us, in a contrary direction; viz, 
from eaſt, by the ſouth; to weſt; juſt on ſuch 


principle, as one failing from land, imagines him-- 


ſelf at reſt, on board of ſhip; and, the land fly- 
ing from him, at the rate of his failing whereas 
It 1s the nd 15. at re; and, he in motion, by 
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the veſſel carrying him from it. This will ſerve 
to correct two errors in ancient and modern wri- - 


ters. The firſt is, by not underſtanding their 
early navigation; and, the text in Herodotus and 


others. We, of theſe days have flandered the 


ancient Egyptians ; by ſaying they gave out the 
antiquity of that kingdom to be ſo great as, when 
it. was firſt erected, the ſun uſed to rife in the 


weſt; and, not in the eaſt; as now. Mr. Bonny- 


caſtle, 3 in his epiſtolary Aſtronomy, f is the laſt I 
know. of who has mentioned this, and ſays, it 


| would anſwer to a certain period he there pre- 


tends to demonſtrate:$ but, idle here to tranſ- 
cribe; becauſe impoſſible, and ridiculous in the 


extreme: for, ſince we are certiſied by the ſacred 


text, f that the daily apparent motion of the ſun 


has alway been from eaſt, to ſouth, and on to 


the weſt; and ſo round to the ſame point of eaſt 
again; this is plainly telling the aſtronomer, that, 


the diurnal motion of the earth is in a contrary 


direction, viz. from weſt by the ſouth to the eaſt 


and the north round to the welt again. There- 
fore, whether the ecliptic had obliquity | or none, 


at the creation; let the earth move round the ſun 


for innumerable millions of ages, if you will; 


F + Page 398. 1 $ Viz. in two millions of years. | 


See 2 Num. iii. 10, 18, 25. the encampment of the 1 
is directed by the apparent motion of the ſun. The eaſt ſide called 


* ſun rifing; then, extending to 0 ſouth, the welt, and north ; cog | 
to eaſt again. | 
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with its diurnal real motion from welt to eaſt; 
the ſun's apparent motion would continually be 


from caſt to weſt; and, tho' the angle of poſition 


between the ecliptic and equator, was to alter, 
gradually, from 90* to oO o or from oo od! 
to 90? the ſun would always appear to riſe in the 
eaft; and, go weltward; as at preſents) and fo ag 
Jong as:you phaſe. cf. ; 

The ſecond error which the Moſaic Wee cor- 


ga here, is that advocated for by Mr. Whiſton, 
in his Theory, in pages 8, 79, 81, Where he 
teaghes the earth had no diurnal motion till 

the flood; and, this is the reaſon that a day is 
« frequently put for a year; in the holy ſcrip. 
„ tures,” Where the accompliſhments of the 
| prophecies. ſhew us, that, days are put for 


years; as 69 weeks, in Daniel ix. 25. for 483 


years; and, 1260 days, for as many years; in 


Revelation xi. 3. yet, even in that caſe, the ſa, 


cred text is always conſiſtent with reaſon; as, thus 


hinting to us, to reckon on no more of thoſe 
years than the day beginning each of them; as 


we would ſay, the iſt. of January, A. D. 1784, 


and iſt. of January, A. D. 1785, and, ſo on to 
any number of days which, thus, brings up as 
many years at laſt; but the ſacred text never calls 


a real day, a real year; nor, a real year, a real 


day. And, in plain hiſtorical facts, as theſe of 


the creation and flood, &c. it never uſes a day 
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| 102 | THE MOSAIC THEORY" OF THE EARTH: 
| unleſs fora day; and, a year except for a year; 
but, what ſhews the extreme abſurdity of Mr. 
Whiſton's notion, that, the earth had no diurnal 
motion till the flood; is, if it had been ſo; then, 
during its annual revolution, or motion, round 
the ſun; there would been only one morning and 
evening, during that ſpace, to all on every part 
of the globe; and, conſequently, the ſix working 


days of creation week, were not ſix real days; 


7 but, fix years! Whereas, Moſes expreſsly affirms 


of, and mentions, morning and evening, fix 
times; to thoſe fix working days; ergo, theſe 
were not years but real days; elſe, Moſes, like 
Mr. Whiſton, knew not what he faid. 


The laſt operation of the ſirſt day of creation 
week, being the creation of light; and light not 


properly belonging to the Theory of the Earth, 
becauſe emitted from the ſun; we have reſerved 


that ſubje& for No. II. of “ the Chriſtian Alma- 


o geſt,” where we have largely treated of what 
light is; and ſhewn'two ways how it may be de- 
monſtrated to be a ſolid body: and, how groſs 
darkneſs is a ſolid body alſo; yet, of leſs ſolidity 
than light. Alſo, of the power of what is termed 
N refraction.“ Of the currents, by our moderns 
called the © rays,” of light. And, the number of 
radical colours, in nature; demonſtrated not to 
be half ſo many as the philoſophy of the preſent 
OR 1 them out to ny: and, ſhewing ſeveral 
| | | rudimental 


/ 
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rudimental elements, and principles, for improv- 5 


ing modern philoſophy and optics; &c. We 
Hhall, therefore proceed. to our intended obſerva- 


- Hows . | 
The fourth oy of e creation es — 5 che 
ſun, moon, and ſtars; are faid to have been cre- 


| ated; or, perfected in their formation. And, 


though this ſubject, properly, belongs to the The- 
ory of Aſtronomy, rather than to the Theory of 
the Earth; yet as the progreſſive motions of, and 
ſeaſons on, the earth; are dependant on, and ef. 
feected by the influence of the heavenly bodies and 

the laws of aſtronomy; it will be neceſſary, before 


we go on to another ſubject, to ſettle this firſt real 


ſolar day in nature; and, in what month, and 


day of the month, it was; and, thence get the 
firſt inſtant of time whereon creation week began. 


| Common ſenſe tells us, that whatever time of 
the year the living creatures were created, it was 


_ abſolutely neceſlary, that, the world they were 
ſent into ſhould have been in a ſtate of harveſt ; at 
the time : elſe, they could have had no food to 
ſubſiſt on. And, if in a ſtate of harveſt; - it muſt 


have been the harveſt ſeaſon of the year: ergo, the 


world was created in harveſt. Thus far. reaſon, 
de ſe; obliges us to conclude. But, we have al- 


ready ſhewn from Iſaiah xl. 12. that, the plain 
language of that text is but other words for tell. 
ing W 5 the ſirſt * the ſun 1 perfectly 
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104 THE MOSAIC "THEORY or THE EARTH, 


<. tothe world, was that day he entered —_ firſt 


point in the celeſtial ſign called, Libra; which 


ſignifies ſcales or balances; and, the inſtant he 
does that, begins. the harveſt quarter of the year, 


according to aſtronomy. Therefore, as reaſon 


and reyelation coincide herein; we ſhall admit of 
the facred truth, without alſo confirming it from 
the Jewiſh. writings; and, the ancient doctors 
anagram on the firſt Hebrew word of Geneſis; 


and, from their Talmuds; Paraphraſts; and Joſe- 
\ phus; &c. here; ſince that is done, at large, in 


the afore referred to treatiſe, © the Chriſtian Al- 
<« mageſt;” and, as the calculations are Hkewiſe 
there, inſerted at large; ; and, will be publiſhed 


as ſoon as convenient; we ſhall only here tranſ- 
ſcribe the refult of the calculus; which, when cor- 


reed agreeable to Joſhua x. 13. gave us, in com- 
mon reckoning; Thurſday the 24th. of October, 


old ſtile; 4008 years before the year of Chriſt, 1; 
according to the vulgar era of that date; for the 


fourth day of creation week, when the ſun made 
the autumnal equinox ; or entered the firſt point 


of Libra, on the meridian of St. Paul's, London; 


two hours and ſixteen minutes, before his riſing 


at fix in the morning that day. And, reckon- 
ing back to the beginning of creation week; from 


this period; gives us Monday the 21ſt. of October, 
5 | VEL „5 1 
F How and why this calculation differs from J. Ferguſon's Aſtrono- 


my page 327. will be ſeen in the Chriſtian Almageſt e N 
as two ways of the work are there at large. | 


1 . the firſt day of time; and, here, it 
vill be neceſſary to give a ſhort hint, by way af 
INFORMATION, TO ASTRONOMERS; 


With reſpect to the dominical letter tables; 0 alt 


low a day, in name only, more than thoſe tables 
give, when the calculation goes farther back than 


the year and day of that year whereon the ſun 


and mobn, alias the earth and moon, ſtood ſtill 


4 Whole day; at the prayer or command of 
Joſhua; elſe, the tables will give the wrong day 


of the week, by a whole day; but, abvays the true 
day, after that time.“ Proof whereof: is, GwWas 
the dominical letter, all the firſt year of the world, 
old ſtile; and, conſulting the tables with that let- 
| = for the year 4007 before the vulgar æra of A. 
D. or, the year 4008, before the year of Chriſt, 1; 
they gave the 24th. of October, to be Wedneſday; 
and, the 21ſt. to be Sabbath; ſo calling Sabbath 
the firſt day of creation week; which we are cer- 
tain was Monday; or, the firſt day of the week : 


according to Geneſis i. 5. &c. Therefore, where 


the tables give Sabbath, call it Monday; and, 
where they give Monday, call it Tueſday: and, 
ſo on till the above time is run out; elſe you miſs 
OO) true day. of the week; as to name. It is 


FTF * | * Pe beans fl 


} 
{ 


8 What year ns the 3 . 8 of the . 5 day of 
the week; this remarkable day, recorded in Joſhua x. 13. happened 
on; and, how found out by the ſacred text; and, calculated for; is all 


No. . 


ſhewn i in the aforementioned e „The Chrilign Almageſt“ 
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range as well as an indelible: repeat W Al 
tim EY and aſtronomers ; that, cis 


Has: aer den vnc. d ur . 1 know; and. 


publiſhed before this. ere 

A SECOND INFORMATION. is; ee lh 
tables at leaſt; Mr. Ferguſon's, that I have; are 
calculated for the meridian: of St. Paul's, London; 


WI ee to dene. with A meridian 


paſſing. ns the Noth” Pole, ey 4 wi 
through the firſt point in Libra through the South 


Pole, to Aries again; and from Aries to Libra 
gives twelve hours, eaſt longitude; from, and 
additive to, London time: ergo, the ſolar tables 
ought to give us the ſun ſtarting from the firſt 


point in Libra, preciſely at fix o'dock.. in the 
morning, in longitude 180 eaſt” of London, 


on the beginning of the fourth day; ſolar, of ere. 


ation week; whereas, they give us 9 hours, and 


44 minutes; of exceſs.“ This'we have ſhewn how 
to be allowed for, in all calculations, for the ſun's 
true place; in No. I. of the W to ad 

A THIRD INFORMATION i is, as we . 
demonſtrated, at large, in the forecited treatiſe, 


No. U. 9 e . the true import of 


Gene 


" © pI. Pergufonls way of calculativ in his Aftronomy, page 327. 


the tables give 12 hours of exceſs inſte d of only 9 hours 44 minutes.“ 


neee once 
E: the leſs great luminary, to have. 
the me; and, of the firſt and laſt of the 
« « ſtars” on the fourth day of creation week, at 
the evening; 1s but the language of divine revela- 
tion for WIPE A us, that, allowing, for pa- 
1 — moon were in a che horizon, at the — inſtant; 
at fix o'clock i in the afternoon, that day; a8 the 
ſun was ſetting and the moon ring. But, by 
calculation, the moon was 1 day, 13 hours, 41 
| minutes, and 55 ſeconds; "paſt her oppoſition to 
oy ſun; the inſtant his centre was in the hori- 
ſetting; on this day. And, When be en- 
: Kane, the firſt point of Libra, before he aroſe that 
day ; ſhe was 23 hours, 25 minutes, 55 ſeconds; 
ora whole day of 24 hours, except 34 minutes, - 
and 5 ſeconds, paſt her oppoſition to the ſun; and, 
7 conſequently, ſhe could not riſe exactly at ſun tet - 
| that day. But, the facred text elements affirm 
the contrary; and, plainly ſhew us, ſhe was riſing 
as the fun was ſettin g: ergo, the Lunar Tables 
are 1 day, I 3 hours, 41 minutes, 55 ſeconds, ex- 
ceſſive in 5800 years, and 7 months; Which was 
the radix of che calculation. And, bow to correct 
eclipſes, eſpecially very ancient ones, of the ſun 
and moon; by. this "exceſs; 2 and, thence get. the 
true time of fuch ſolar and lunar eckiptes: we re- 
fave bor and have ſpeciſied at large under No. II. 
2 i Fg of 
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3 \appendix'of the Chiifiian Amageſt. 


— 


ng all the remarks we here ſee neceſſary | 
6. On this fourth day of creation week; 


before Fe proceed to the theory of Noah's flood; 


EF 1 8 
OF ANTEDILUVIAN LONGEVITY. 


It ie eaſy. accounting for the long lives of the 7 


Patriarch before the flood; when we conſider, 
that, the firſt of born mankind proceeded from a 
pair i in full vigour of body; uncontaminated by 
any diſeaſe; and who, till the fall, were even 
ſtrangers to an anxious thought; and, when that 
came, the diſorder was but ſhort lived, by their 
almoſt immediate reſtoration” to the” divine favor, 
through forgiveneſs of the ſins that were paſt; 
and being put in a new and living way, by the 
firſt, promiſe of the ſeed of the woman to bruiſe 
the deceiver's head; 8 when they were clothed wi 
the ſkins of the facrifice, typifying the atonement 
provided . them. Therefore, to Tenew their 
clothing g, they had only to multiply ſacrifices. 
And, fince mankind, from the beginning, had no 


mock dominion given them over the creatures, 


but, might uſe the clean of them as they ſaw oc 
E ; therefore, they had plenty of fiſh, fowl, 6 
and veniſon, for catching; and, a fuperabund ance 
of beef, mutton, and milk. And, were pre- 
oy ſound of Ct N by the re of 

e wg the 


425. 5 Geneſis iii. x5. } Geneſis iii. 27. 


* * 


+ Alluding to Romans iij 
8 


ur MoOSALC uso OF THE vnn. 109. 


ths: ale, ſameneſs of the a temperate living; 


and, an active employment of time in fiſhing, 
hunting; or, cultivating the land. "And; the earth | 
never being rained” on; but, refreſhed by dews 
which” gave a fragrance to nature we are wholly 


unacquainted' with in theſe” dimes, would give 
: © The vegetables and fruits, ſuch flavour and 
ſtrength of nouriſhment, as we can have no idea 


ws + 


| 400 invariably the fame all the year round; diffuſ- 
ed its healthy influence, equally, over all the ter- 


reſtrial globe: ſo, that, the very graſs and herbage 


of the field being ſo reſined, nutritive, and falutary; 


= the milk, then, would be much richer. than the 
| cream is now; and, as ſcented with the ſmell of a 


"field which the Lord had bleſſed. In ſhort, all 


the] juices in the earth; and the animal ones, in 


man; and, in the other lving creatures; would, 
thus, be and were more pure, nouriſhing, and dura- 
ble; by far, than now; and conſequently, man and 
beaſt longer lived than at preſent; or, than ever 
they Have been ſince the flood; when the change 


of the ſphere from right to nearly 25 04' of obli- 
quity; ; greatly weakened the ſun's influence on 


the earth its conſtitution, and productions; and, 
rou ally varying atmoſphere; in- 

| . and ſtormy weather; and, ſo ſubjected 
the life of man and beaſt, to proportional weak- 
neſs, and manifold * and of courſe, to 
2 ſnhorter 


hile, a gentle air, ſuited to night and day; 
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5 4 bherter term of [life than/ before that change 
0 was introduced into nature, which has continued 
' to operate, more or leſs 10; and, will continue 


dio affect the ſyſtem while the world laſtes. 


Having proceeded with the theory of the earth 
| Gvenn its firſt atom to the end of creation week; 

and, no change, that we read of; having happened, 
any way, to the mundal ſyſtem, from chat period 
till the deluge; therefore, we ſhallleave the ſphere 
to revolve in its orbit for 1655 years, one month 
and ſixteen whole days; and, een even: 5 
8 —_— which "Og . 


2 arosar e e 
7 HE ORT OF NOAN'S *FLOOD. 
Stop the earth was a right ſphere, from the 
jt aa of time till the flood; the equinoxes 
would be, annually, on the ſame day of the month 
that they happened on on the firſt year of the 
| | Cidinę with the equa- : 
tor ; ; and, not making an oblique angle with it, 
as from the flood till now. Therefore, the au- 
tumnal equinox, at the beginning of the old ſtile 
pear, in which the flood came vn; would be on 
the 24th. of October, old ſtile; as on creation 
ek. And, ſince the * PE. not <haf ed, 


— 


Fa 4 ne „ to our 3 way 1 . but an 
the ſeventeenth day; Ste to the ſacred. n of com- 


buran. 


Moſes led the children of Ifrael out of Egypt 
_ conſequently, the year whereon the flood was ſent 


| began with the Jewiſh month Tiſri, as uſual; and, 
Tukuphe Tiſri, or, the point of time beginning 


that month, ever after the creation of the ſan; 


was that day the ſun made the autumnal equinox... 
The ſecond month, was Bul ; of which feventeen 
days are to be added to the whole of Tiſri, of 


thirty days; ſo, making forty ſeven in all; from 


the autumnal equinox till the flood began; and, 


theſe reckoned from the beginning of che 24th. 


of October, will give us Saturday evening, the 


th. of December, old ſtile; at fun ſet; for Noah 


and his family being ſhut up in the ark; when 


Sabbath commenced i in the Jewiſh reckoning; and, 
the e en Wy it E. 


? 


0 


' PROPOSITION; in the fix hundfbdebs year of 


Noah's life, the world, which then exiſted; was 
univerſally deluged with water; by being Beni 


through the poles of it, down to the bottom of the 


great abyſs of waters; in thoſe two directions; and, 
dat the me time, received ſeveral other ſuch ſtrokes, 

not in any of the land part; but, through the 
bottom of the ſeas, in many places of the torrid 
and temperate zones, to an equal depth with the 


ſtrokes at the poles; which polar apertures ren. 


dered it an oblate ſpheroid as ſoon as the waters 


+ See Exodus il. I. 2. 
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from the creation, till fourteen whole days before 


were 
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were abated - And, all thoſe different, fGirokes 


by which the fountains. of the great deep were 
broken up and opened; penetrating. to the ſur- 
face of the ſecond ſtratum of matter, which ſur. 
rounded the central fire; and the external air be- 


8 ing thus far admitted, the. central fire- began, 
| hereby, to act on the ſecond ſtratum; as that of 
a furnace on à veſſel of water ſet over it; till it 


makes it boil over: thus raiſing the waters of 
che great abyſs; and ejecting them through each 
of thoſe immenſe openings, in every direction; 
over all the ſurface of the globe. Ihe great preſ- 
ſure of the condenſer; or, thii d ſtratum, viz. the 


abyſs of waters, being thereby much diminiſhed, 


in its gravity, upon the ſecond ſtratum; gave 


Power to the central fire to expand this. ys And 


thus, both the central fire and the ſecond ſtratum 


acting together upon the great condenſer; or, 


abyſs; as an immenſe ſteam engine to it; accord- 
ing to the laws of hydroſtatics, and the princi- 
ples whereon ſteam engines are conſtructed; at 
laſt rarified and raiſed the waters to 225 feet; or, 


“ fifteen cubits, n above the tops of the 


< higheſt mountains; as we are certified ĩt did, 


=. 1p 


* ; 
os Geneſis „iii 
Ws This riſe of the waters: by ſuch natural methatifnd; ien 


wonder to any one who reflects on the almoſt Ineredib] power of a 


little ſteam, in raifing water from an amazing depth below bees, 
out of coal · mines; &c. 1 


7 


- 


3 
A — fon 
— Gs 


THE MOSAIC THEORY or ru FLOOD. . 11 3. 


| ELEMENTS OF THE DEMON STRATION. 
According to the laws of gravity and attraction; 
and, the ſituation of the chaos, at reſt in the cen-- 
tre of indefinite ſpace, during the accumulation 
of the atoms which compoſed matter whence to 
make our world; that world was a perfect regular 
| ſphere, originally; and, all along till the flood: 
but, ſince then till now; it has been and is an ob. 
late ſpheroid: its equatorial diameter, according 
to Sir Iſaac Newton, being longer than its axis, 
or the diameter from pole to pole, f in proportion 
as 230 is to 229.} f | 
Secondly, At the creation, 3 thence till the 
flood; the ecliptic had no obliquity to the equa- 
tor: but, ever ſince then it has had obliquity at 
the rate of 1” 22" 45“ annually; or, one degree 
in 26105 years; as is the dane e to the 
Nautical Ephemeris. 
Thirdly, Till the flood the preſſure of gravity 
was equal over all the furface of the globe; but, 
by the flood, this was greatly overcome at the 
equator; and, has continued ſo ever ſince. 
 Fourthly, The cruſt of the earth; or, the ſhell 
of the mundane egg, as ſome theoriſts term. it ; 
was no where broken at the flood, on the land 
parts of the earth; and; tumbled into the abyſs; 
unleſs, at the poles; if thoſe were land parts then; 
5 a Q Way as 
+ Gen Phipps . p. 179) in his voyage towards Ws | 
North Pole in A. D. 1773, makes it © very N as 212 to 211. 
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as we ſuppoſe they niece rily which is 
obliquely declared to us, dy! Moſes being the 
ſituation of the garden of Eden, from the antedi. 
luvian marks (of it; affirming of ſuch and fuch 
rivers, belonging to'the geography of Eden © the 
« ſame is it; and, © that is it,” till; or, remain- 
ing to this day, in the identical place it occupied 
at creation; and, may yet be found in; which he 

could not, with propriety, have advanced; had | 
any great part, or all of the ground about thoſe 
rivers; or, only the channels they flowed on; 
fallen into the abyſs at the flood; and, DEW turn- 
ed topſy-turvey in it. 

Thoſe being the chief elements ir the de 


1 propofitionary Muſtration, we ſhall paſs by others 


of leſs conſequence, in the enumeration of the 
particulars of our elements, here; ſince, the not 
inſerted ones will be brought i in, of Fre after | 
wards; to corroborate the reſt. | 

Therefore, from what has been laid down Bere, 5 
we ſhall proceed to the conſideration of the above 
| tour particulars, which is R 


DEMONSTRATION. 

The firſt particular i is eſtabliſhed thus; When 
M. Richier, in A. D. 1672, went to Cayenne, 
- which is within five degrees of the equator; he 
had his pendulum clock regulated to mean motion 
of ſolar time at Paris; but, during his ſtay at Ca- 
1 08 he found, that at a mean, it loſt two 

; minutes 
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. 


| minutes and eight Seonda of. time, every day. | 
The mathematicians, and philoſophers of the age, 
7 informed hereof; : immediately perceived that the- 


lowyneſs of the pendulum's motion proceeded 
| from a diminution of gravity there; ; the preflure 
of it being leſs at Cayenne, than at Paris; by 
how much the daily loſs of time was: and, conſe- 
quently, the earth was a proportionally oblate 
ſpheroid; which was, at laſt, demonſtrated to be 


_ fo, by Sir Iſaac Newton; ; and, his reſult was con- 


firmed by a world of obſervations, made by ſeveral 
companies of expert mathematicians, commiſlion- 


ed by the French King, to meaſure an arch of a 


degree of the meridian in Lapland; on and with-_ 


in the north polar circle. And, another arch of 
a degree of the meridian, on or as near the equa- 
tor as poſſible; which, at laſt, was done; and after 
having been many years about it, the commiſſion- 
ers returned i in A. D. 1736, all their obſervations, 
on examination, having only confirmed the ſur- 
priſing truth that Sir Iſaac had found out in his 


chair at home. But, the ſecondary elements of "a 


this inveſtigation, in A. D. 1736; compared to 
the reſult, deduced from the primary elements of 
it, at Cayenne, in 1672; demonſtrated, in all this 
clapſed time, viz. from A. D. 1672, to 17363 
which was ſixty four years ſpace; that the figure 
of the earth was exactly the ſame at both theſe 


e I mean, its ablateneſs had neither in- 
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_ creaſed nor diminiſhed, an hair's breadth; 10 to 


peak; nor any way at all: but remained in fatu 


que, all the while. And, when I was at St. 
Thomas', on the equator, in A. D. 1 783-4, which 
was 112 years after M. Richier's diſcovery, at Ca- 
yenne; in A. D. 1672, I found there could be no 
alteration in the oblateneſs of the ſphere then, to 
what it was in his time; taking the ſame elements 
and principles to go by; namely, to deduce it from 
a pendulum vibrating ſeconds there; and at Lon- 

don; and trying all by a good time-piece aboard; 
and examining the elapſed time, at laſt, over and 
over; by double altitudes of the fun. From all 
which premiſes, I deduce this natural conſequence; 
VIZ. According to the uniform laws of the preſſure 
of gravity, attraction, (the centripetal,) and cen- 
' trifugal force; no body of matter, compoſed of 
ſuch ſolid Parti as our terreſtrial ſphere is; could 
ever, from a perfect and regular ſphere, become 
an oblate ſpheroid; without ſome violence having 
been done it, by a partial or total introduction of 
a deſtructive principle acting upon the influence 
of thoſe laws. But, our earth, originally, was a 
regular ſphere; and, could be nothing other; from 
the accumulation of matter in the centre of uni- 
verſal ſpace, when no other equal or ſuperior 
body exiſted, . or could exiſt there, or any where 

elſe, to attract it; yet it is now an oblate ſpheroid: 
therefore, it has been done violence to, by the 
: Introduction 


— 
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introduction of a deſtructive principle acting up- 
on the preſſure of gravity, attraction, (the centri- 


petal) and centrifugal force; univerſally over it, 


| ſome time or other. And no violence was, at 


any time, done to the whole earth; unleſs at 
Noah's flood; when it was deſtroyed by water: 
conſequently, at Noah's flood, the earth, from 
being a regular ſphere, became an oblate ſpheroid;- 


by being ſtruck in at the poles and ſeveral parts 
of the ſeas in the different zones when the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up; and, has 
continued ſo ever ſince. Q. E. D. 


The ſecond particular is manifeſt from the po- 
lition of the ſphere, on the fourth day of creation 
week: for, the chaos having accumulated in the 
centre of univerſal ſpace; and, that being the 
univerſal heavens wherein it, or ſo much of it as 
compoſed our earth, and the celeſtial bodies; * 


were projected, in their orbits, at the beginning 


of the fourth day before this; it is plain, as the 


ſun is the greateſt body in the univerſe, the poles 
of his orb would, naturally, attract the poles of 
all the bodies of the ſyſtem; to. point parallel to 
his. And, as he occupied the centre of the ſyſ- 
tem, which the chaos was thrown out. of, at the 


inſtant of the commencement of the projectile 


force; of courſe, the axis of each celeſtial body 
around him, would, if delineated, be as ſo many 
lines drawn parallel w the 3 one; and, 
i omg 
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118 THE MOSAIC THEORY OF THE FLOOD. 
could be no. othengz and, would remain fo, till the 
violent ſhock given to nature, at the flood; 
gave their ſeveral poles more or leſs inclination, 
to his; or, to our equator; in proportion as that 
ſhock affected them.“ And, that this ſhock was 
very different to the ſeveral planets, is obvious, 
from Mercury's axis being, now, inclined 7* 
while that of Venus, in her orbit, is 75%. Mars' 
perpendicular; and, Jupiter's nearly ſo; while, 
Saturn's inclination to the ecliptic is only 25 
30. And, the obliquity of the equator to the 
ecliptic on the globk of the earth at preſent, is 
1 29“ nearly: hut, decreaſing at the rate of 
22“, 45“, annually; as appears by comparing 
hy Nautical Britiſh Almanack and Ephemeris 
of A. D. 1774, and 1784; and, taking the mean 
difference for the elapſed time.. Conſequently, 
if the terreſtrial ſphere had obliquity at the crea- 
tion, and ever fince, as ſome will have it; then, 
the equator formed an angle of 25 41' 16” 59“ 
5 125 at creations, with the iN A ſeeing the obli- | 


23 - af 10” 14”, " And if obs: hw. at = 
= on flood 


70 Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Diogenes, Tac te Phitkreik 480 : 
others of the ancients bave left it on record that the poles of the 
world changed fituation very early to what they were, in their days; 
which would hint they meant wins, ſo at the W and not from 


the beginning. 


I This has alfo wall proved again, 4b the years MO and 1796, 
ef the Nautical Almanack; both theſe being leap years; and, the 
5 885 time confirms the calculations; both 1989 | 


8 | 


8 


flood, agreeable to the Moſaic Theory of the earth; 
then, it was only 25 3' 137 05” 51% when the 
fountains of the abyſs were broken up: - This be- 
ing equal to the elevation given to the pole, above 
the horizon, by the ſtrokes given to the earth at 
the poles, &c. when CNTR e ne 2 
of the great deep. 
I 0 familiarize this to any one who peaks 4 Wa 

mon terreſtrial globe. Place the poles in the 
horizon; then the equator will repreſent the eclip- 
tic; or the ſun's path over the earth from the 
creation to the day the flood began. Now, ſuppoſe 
that day come; and, the globe in the ſame poſition 
as before; imagine you give it a ſtroke below the 
North Pole, as at the Naze of Norway; enter- 
ing it, in an oblique direction, ſo as to elevate it 
from the horizon; while, another fimilar ſtroke 
is given it at a ſimilar place above the South Pole 
depreſſing it proportionally below the horizon, 
And that upon theſe ſhocks and others in the ſea 
parts aforementioned, given it at one and the ſame 
inſtant, the North Pole was elevated 25* 3 137 5% 


51%; or nearly 25* 4'-above the horizon; and 
the Zodiac at Capricorn and Cancer, diſtant on 


the ſummer ſolſtitial colure and winter one only 
64* 5646“ 54” 9“, or, nearly 65* from the poles. 
Let this imaginary great circle, now, be called 


< The Ecliptic,” making an angle, with the equa- 


tor, of nearly 25 4 of + 


iquity; it is the obli- 
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quity the ſphere was thrown, into at the flood, by 
the impetus of the ſtrokes given it at and under 


the poles, &c. when breaking open the fountains f | 


of the great deep, to overflow the earth; and, 
affords us ſufficient data whereby to correct 


THREE INADVERTENCIES OUR | GREAFT- 

EST PHILOSOPHERS AND MATHEMATI- 
_ » CIANS HAVE FALLEN INTO. | 
Ihe firſt inadvertency is, The preſent Pole ſtar 
being in latitude 66* 40 north ; and longitude 
4* 41 in Virgo; and the receffion of the equi- 
noctial points; and, the proceſſion (or as ſome | 
call it, the na of the fixed ſtars, being at 
the rate of 50” annually; or, 15 in ſeventy two 
years; our modern aſtronomers imagine this has 
always been the caſe ever fince creation week; 
and, that, of courſe, the equinoxes have fallen 
back 2* 20* 35 50” from that to the preſent 
time; whence, they infer, that a ſtar counted ſo 
far back from 4* 41 in Virgo, towards Aries; 
was, or would be, the North Pole ſtar at creation, | 
whoſe longitude, this way, would be 14* 5' 10“ 
in Gemini: becauſe, that 1 18 diſtant, back, towards 
Aries, 2 20% 35' 50” from 45 41 in Virgo. 
But, if we ſcrew the quadrant of altitude over 
the pole of the ecliptic, and lay its graduated 
edge on 14* 5 10“ in Gemini, there is not a2 
ſtar laid down on our beſt modern improved 
globes, that the ey of the quadrant can come 


within 
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| vithiv ſeveral degrees of, from the ediptic _ has 
| pole all the Way. But, if we only reckon wack: - 


to the flood, viz. 1* 27* 35' 50% from 4* 41, in 
Virgo, towards Aries; the quadrant of altitude 


will fall, nearly, on the centre of the great ſtar, 
under the ear of Cameleopardulus, in latitude 


67 .30' north, and longitude' 7 35 50” in 
Cancer; for the pole ſtar at the flood. Thus, no 
one being found to ſuit for a pole ſtar at creation, 
may ſerve as à proof, there was no one at that 
period; there being no need for it: becauſe, the 
poles were in the horizon; and, the ſphere a right 
one from the creation to the flood, as has already 


been demonſtrated; whereas, the ſearching for a 


pole ſtar at creation, proceeds on a ſuppoſition, 
that, the globe was in an oblique ſuſpenſion then 

as now; which the ſacred ſcripture theory has 
ſhewn to be inadmiſſible; becauſe, impoſſible; by 
proving it could not but continue to be a right 


ſphere, from the beginning, till the fountains of 
the great abyſs were broken up at the flood, -when 


from a right ſphere it was thrown into an oblique 


one; whereby the equator formed an angle with 


the ecliptic of 25* 3' 13” 5" 51“ which it has 


ever ſince been decreaſing at the rate of 1“ 22” | 


45” annually; which is equal to 61,670 years 

after the flood till the equator and WN co- 

1 again. And, this obliquity A 3-247 
5 5 88 at the rate of fifty ſeconds WOE is n 
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to the receſſion of the equinoctial points; ; and, the 
proceſſion of the fixed ſtars in 1252 whole years 
and nearly ſeven months more. But, this was 
in a quite contrary direction to the proceſſion of 
the ſtars. For, raiſing the poles from the horizon 
to 25 and nearly 4“ more above it, would throw 
the fixed ſtars all that far backward; which, by 

their preceſſion, they would not, and could not, 
regain till the 125 3d. year thereafter. Facts are 
ſtubborn things, and cannot be controverted; and 

ĩt is a fact ſubject to ocular demonſtration, that, 
the zodiacal ſtars, on our beſt celeſtial globes, are 


ſo laid down, as the laſt one belonging to Aries is 


only 20% 30' in the ſecond ſign 3 and, all the 
reſt in proportion; which is 15 5' 50 ſhort of 
_ reckoning back to the creation; and, 7* 5' 30” 
ſhort of reckoning back to the flood; and ſo laid 
down as if the proceſſion had begun in A. M. 
2166. But, as the obliquity given to the ſphere 
at the flood, threw the fixed ſtars retrograde ſo 
much, that they took 12524 years to recover 
their primitive ſituation; it is obvious, the laſt 
ſar in the point of the tail of Aries, to reckon 
from their ſituation at creation, ſhould only be 
1*.10* 11'.41” from the vernal equinox. colure; 
or, firſt point in Aries; and the reſt of the ſigns, 
and their ſtars, in proportion. Vet, take it 
which way we will, we ſee the zodiacal ſtars are 


ſio laid down on the beſt globes; as if their pro- 


ceſſion 


— 
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b ceſſion had only commenced” on the five hundred 


and eleventh year after the flood, inſtead of at 


creation; as the aſtronomy of the day teaches. 


But, the receſſion of the equinoctial points; and, 
the proceſſion of the fixed ſtars, certainly, began 
on the 15th. of the Jewiſh month Bul, and gth. 
of December A. M. 1656, when the flood began; 


and took 12524 years thence (viz. till A. M. 2909) 


to regain 17* 24' 19” of loſt proceſſion; and their 


primitive ſituation at creation; and ſince A. M. 


2909 to the preſent cy A. M. 5803, they have 


proceeded 1 10 11' 41” more, forward, in the 
zodiac; making, in all, 1* 27 35' 50“ ſince the 
flood: conſequently, the ſtars on our celeſtial 
globes, to be correct, ſhould be laid down, each, 


7* c' 50” more forward than they are. And, the 
ſigns and colures marked double; viz. the primi- 
tive ones, as at the flood; and, theſe ſuiting to 


the preſent time, as they ſhould be. By this im- 


provement in a few lines; and removing the ſtars 


7* 5' 507 of longitude farther on, without alter- 


ing their latitudes; the receſſion of the equinox 
points, and the true proceſſion of the fixed ſtars, 
might be ſeen at once, by looking to ſuch a cor- 


rect celeſtial globe. This being all that we deem 
neceſſary to be obſerved concerning the firſt 
noticed overſight of our greateſt philoſophers, 


and mathematicians, we ſhall proceed to _ next 
Rs, which 1 15 no leſs material. NS 5 
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. MOSAIC THEORY OF THE FLOOD, 

IHE SECOND INADVERTENCY is, chat, 
motion gives oblateneſs to any revolving ſpheri- 
cal body; and, accounts for the earth being an ob- 


' late ſpheroid. This they tell you, is demonſtrable 


from putting water in a veſſel and whirling that 
yeſſel round; but, this is no proof, at all, of the 
earth oblating by motion; ſince, water is water; 

and, earth is earth. And, we never either read 
of à world compoſed wholly of water nor of the | 
world being encaſed in a veſſel and then ſet in 
motion; hence, the abſurdity of arguing from a 
might be to a non ens; and from a little water, to 
the whole earth; which is a quite different ele- 
ment: beſides, attributing oblateneſs of the ſphere 
to motion, inſtead of to the violence done it at 
the flood; is. confounding inherent principle with 
accidental cauſe; and, giving us the one for the 
other; tho” they differ as widely as violence and 
nature: for, if oblateneſs be inherent in motion, 
as the principle thereof; or, effected by motion; 
then, oblateneſs muſt continually increaſe or de- 
creaſe, in proportion to the force and direction 
of motion. But, it is proved, that, the oblateneſs 
of the terreſtrial ſphere has neither increaſed nor 
decreaſed, a Whit, from what it was above an 
hundred years ago; and, by the ſame rule, never 
will while the world laſtes: ergo, motion is not 
| the cauſe of oblateneſs; nor, is oblateneſs the effect 

of motion; to ay. revolving body. And, this 
— may 
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Which, in a few words, 1 is, 


„ « Centrifugal force, which is > Had: 5 of. 


2 ſling with a ſtone in it when ſwung about at 
arm's length; © increaſes by diminution, in the 


<< preſſure of gravity. And, ſince the earth revol- | 


ves round its axis in twenty four hours; the 
« particles of matter on the equator, will deſcribe 
c greater circles; and, have ſwifter motion; and 
“ greater degree of centrifugal force, than the 
particles nearer the poles; and, within the 
polar circles; becauſe, the polar circle is not 


ſo large as the circle called the equator, is. And ; 
„the effect of this centrifugal force, tending. 


to make bodies fly from the centre of the cir- 


<« cle they deſcribe; yet, a part of it being, con- 


“ tinually, oppoſite to that of attractive gravity; 


< whoſe force is called the centripetal force; every 
< where urges bodies,” or the particles of matter, 


« on towards the centre of the earth; and, coun- 
« terbalances the centrifugal force; for, while the 
< one drives terreſtrial bodies from the earth; the 
other, being: ſtronger,” in ratio as 1 to 289; 
“ draws- them, by attraction, to it: ergo, the 


earth, from motion and fuch principles acting 


9 upon it, muſt be oblate.“ Now, | | 
One would think this a very incoherent conſe- 
ö quence of the premiſes; and, on reflection, pro- 


nounce 


ma alſo be demonſtrated from the very rudi- 
mental elements whence modern philoſophers de- 
duce the doctrine of the oblateneſs of the ſphere; 
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nounce it only true in the reverſe: for, w ulgone 
body, or particle of matter; ſtrives to get away; 
the repelling power, or force of attraction, being 
nearly three hundred times ſtronger; reſtrains and 
keeps it arreſted to the ſpot; conſequently, it can 
never alter a ſphere to an oblate, prolate, or oval 
form; but, muſt continue the ſame as at firſt 
when put in motion. I know not what effect the 
centripetal, centrifugal, and projectile force, com- 
' bined; acting on a body put in motion, would 
have, if that body was a ſphere. of dry fand; 
and, could be kept together. But, that would 
be impoſſible; becauſe, the projectile force; or 
the violence wherewith you threw it out of your 


hand, into the air; would break it to atoms in- 


ſtead of oblating it. In like manner, ſince the 
firſt aſſemblage of the atoms of the chaos, were 
of a dry, duſty, fiery kind; and could lie no cloſer 
together than fine dry duſt does; if they had been 
put in motion at firſt, the whole muſt have been 
diſperſed inſtead of being rendered oblate; there- 
fore, ſuch as advocate for the chaos turning round 
on its axis, in univerſal ſpace, as ſoon as a few 
particles got together there; neither ſeem to un- 
derſtand what they ſay, nor whereof they affirm; 
ſince, theſe aſſembling in the centre of indefinite 
ſpace were preſſed together, 1 on all ſides; 
by the circumambient air; from firſt to laſt of 
their nn _ kept fixed there. Be- 

ſides, 
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if we were to ſuppoſe what cannot be ad. 


7 mica, that, when an handful of matter had ac- 
cumulated; or, call it a body of it equal to a ſphere- 


ſeveral miles of diameter, was ſet in motion; and, 


made to ſpin round its axis; how were any more 


atoms to aſſemble to it, when the rapidity of its 


motion would be as raiſing a ſtorm to diſperſe 
them: ſince the wind, occaſioned thereby, would 
keep every particle, at fuch a diſtance as out of 
the extenſion of that ſphere's attraction? Thus, 


we ſee the principles of the oblateneſs of the ſphere, 


imported from Cayenne as but of yeſterday; and, 
taken from the ſtate of the globe ſeveral thou - 
ſands of years after the flood, inſtead of being de- 
duced from its primitive ſtate, at creation; as 
they ſhould be brought; ere any violence had 
been done to the mundal ſyſtem; deſtroy the 
hypotheſis to which they are applied; and will 
not accord to truth, when duly inveſtigated; and 
cauſe and effect examined into. Wherefore, ſince 
we cannot, on the principles of ſound philoſophy 


and common ſenſe, account for our world, from 
a regular r ſphere, becoming an oblate ſpheroid; let 


us apply it to the violence done thereto at the 15 
flood, which will explain all with eaſe, natu- 


rally; and on the moſt ſimple and rational prin- 


ciples imaginable: for, when the earth was open- 


ed in ſeveral ſea parts; and, at the poles; by the 
| ſhock of an * 1 or W way the 
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Almighty pleaſed to break it open; down to the 


bottom called © the fountain” of the great abyſs 


of waters: it is plain, ſince the earth is of a clayey 


nature, and not like glaſs, to be cracked to pieces 


at once; thoſe portions of it which were driven 
into the abyſs, by the ſhock or ſtrokes; would be 
ſoaked, to a diſſolution, by the waters; and, at laſt, 
carried up by them, and thrown out at the open- 
ings made. Or, ſuppoſe they ſank ſo in the abyſs 

as never to riſe; the effect would be the ſame, as 
had they been thrown out again at the pole and 
other apertures; in a diflolved ſtate; and waſhed 
away, to wherever you pleaſe; by the flood: 


'  Gnce on the abating of the waters, the apertures 
Which were made, at breaking up the abyſs; and, 


which would wear ſtill wider during the riſe of 
ſame ſolid earth driven out there, though it had 
been broken off in a whole maſs and preſerved 
entire; as one might take off the cover from a 
veſſel and put it on again; but, would be filled 
up with water, as they are to this day. And, the 
water being lower than the land, whoſe place it 
ſupplied; juſt ſo much, in proportion, would the 
globe of the earth be indented at the poles; or, 
reduced from its former perfect ſphericity to ob- 


lateneſs. And how much earth is wanting, at each 


pole; may eaſily be calculated: ſince, its equatorial 
diameter is to its axis as 230 to 229. Therefore, 


as 


„ 


= 
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as its equatorial diameter-is 180/ degrees; or; 
2,800 geographical miles; it will be, As 230, is ta 


10, 800; ſo is 229, to 19,753 3 rejodting +45 of 


a remainder. Now, as 10,753. lets than 10, doo 
by 473 divide this 47, by 2; to get an equal ſhare 


to each pole; er to each end of the axis of the 


earth; and the quotient will be 232 geographical 
miles, of a diameter; equal to 11 miles and 6 
furlongs, of a ſweep deſcribed round the central 


point of each pole, that is now filed up with 


water; and the globe juſt ſo much indented there; 
allowing its ſphericity to be regular, on every fide 
of ani Suuater; till nen un that line © of 1 iy 


Kr hols Ss 4885 of a remainder were 
the effect of the violence of the water wearing it 


Wider to the circle of the 11 miles radius of earth; 


Which was driven in at each pole; at the flood. - | 
Having eſtabliſhed the cauſe of the earth's flat- 


a at the poles, from the evident effects of 


the violence done to it at the flood; and remain- 
ing to this day; we ſhall, in like manner, proceed 


to the other apertures, made in other places of 
the earth; which we have laid down in our pro- 
poſition to have been, not in any inland part of 
the globe; but, in different places of the ſea parts 
of it; which is alſo demonſtrable from their re- 
maining ſo to this day; ſuch as the many voragos; 
or, us” in the Ee ſeas, about the equator; 

8 and 
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and Florida, Mexico, and other parts in the tor- 
rid zone; beſides many in the temperate zones; 
as that in the Sicilian fea called . Galofara, ſitua- 
fp ted between Scylla and Charybdis ; and, that in 
5 our north ſeas, called the Naze of Norway; and, ; 
by ſome; © The Navel of the Ocean.” Theſe 1 
® - deem ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe; though, 
together with what we have already mentioned, 
I might alſo include every other vortex in the ſea 
beſides. thoſe. And, ſince nothing of the kind 
could poſſibly exiſt in the antediluvian world; 
the firſt of them muſt, of courſe, been at the 
flood; but, ſince it is not likely, that, all theſe 
now in exiſtence, were opened at the flood; there- 
fore, the reader may chuſe out as many as he 
pleaſes, and reſerve them to be effected by after 
earthquakes; becauſe, I ſhall only take into the 
Adlãccount theſe that yet bear evident marks of their 
being coeval with Noah's deluge; ſuch as ſome 
about Florida, Mexico, the Perſian Gulph, and 
the Naze of Norway; with a few in the ſou- 
thern hemiſphere. And, if theſe are thought too 
many, I ſhall even halve; or, quarter, them; with 
any one who can prove they are a day leſs ancient 
than the period I here date their riſe at. 
Let us now imagine to ourſelves, thoſe long 
condenſed waters of the abyſs uncorked, as it 
were; at thoſe openings at the poles; and, through 
the bottom of the 125 which, as oon as the ex- 
155 5 ; ternal 


* 
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ternal air was thus red would iflue forth, 


with ſuperlative force, on the earth, in every 
direction; While, the heavenly bodies, acting on 


this ejected maſs of waters; and, on the ſeas, 


and oceans, in the common way of the tides; 


would ſoon raiſe thoſe oceans, ſeas, and maſſes; 


to flood-tide. At the ſame time, the e 
ſtratum of the clayey, bituminous, and unctu- 
ous atoms, of that layer ; expan ded and heated, 5 
more and more, by the central fire, which this 


ſtratum ſurrounded; would rarify the waters of 


the abyſs, cauſing them to boil over, as a veſlel; - 
and, by their overflowing, feed the riſe of the 
waters through the former openings; and, theſe. 


waters ſwell thence more and more. But, 


We ſhall, for a ſhort ſpace, leave the immenſe 
ſteam engine of the central fire to act on the abyſs, 
through the ſecond ftratum of matter; and, take 


2 mental view of the waters falling down, as in 
full cataracts, from the clouds and aqueous meteors 
formed in the regions of the air above the earth; 


at this period; and, called © the windows of hea- 
« yen;t*”” which, being opened, with dreadful 
thunders, on the earth; and, deſcending more in 


whole water than a tornado breaking ſhower, on 
the African coaſt, has been known to do; would 
ſoon beat down; and, in a manner, ſuffocate and 


drown ſuch as were in the open fields; and, all 
who lived in tents : for, neither cattle nor human 
NY Lo Creature, 


I Geneſis vii, Iz. | 
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| * either eat or drink, in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion; by the torrents of rain even waſhing away 
the food from the mouths of the one; and, the 
hands of the other; which, in a few hours; or, at 
leaſt, in a day's time, would reduce them to fo 
weak a ſtate as ſcarcely to be able to ſurvive that 
ſpace; the continual battering of theſe unremitt- ; 
ing water ſpouts, from heaven, on their enfeebled 
bodies; and great part dying of fright, by rain 
being never ſeen, nor thunder heard by man, till 
then! While, theſe inhabiting villages, towns, 
and cities; (for they had cities very early after 
Cain ſlew Abel; and we are certain that was in 
the thirty ninth year of the world;* when Abel 
was exactly thirty ſeven years of age;) would be 
in little better condition than thoſe in tents; 
ſince, the firſt houſes in cities were huts of earth; 
or 1 covered with . and n 1 toge- 
0 DR 7 en 


} Geneſis av. 15. © Cain buitded a city ang called it Enoch.” But, 
Mr. Whitehurſt, by his theory, perhaps, never ſaw this text; as s he | 
affirms, © there were no cities before the flood.” Wh, 


* Cain and his ſiſter-twin being born in the firſt year of the world; 
and, Abel and his ſiſter-twin, born the next year; he would juſt be 
37 years of age, in the 39th. year of the world. And, that he was 
flain at 37 years of aye; and on the paſſover day of that year; we 
are certain of from Hebrews: xii. 24. where the blood of Abel is com- 
pared to the blood of Chriſt. Therefore, as Chriſt was crucified by 
murderers, at the paſſover time of the year; and, when exactly 37 
years of age; according to true A. D. and only 33 reckoning by vul- 
gar A. D. ſo, Abel muſt have been murdered at the ſame time of the 


year; and, 37th. of his age; to make the apoſtle” * * hold 
good, throughout; and M ſacred truth. | 


* 


ther with twigs; and, bedaubed with clay; or, 


ed and repaſſed the equator, can underſtand by Wt, 

the terms, rain“ or, © a thunder ſhower,” in _— | 
a Europe. Or, even let the houſes be of brick or 5 . 8 \ 
of ſtone, they would ſoon have filled, from the VS 


hat ; 


thoſe cataracts of heaven joined to the waters 

_ equator; as impelled on towards the centre of 

a body as is inconceivable to any but theſe who 
meet with fuch an impetus, and ſhock, at the firſt 


again, f fo to ſpeak; while the recoil of this ſtroke, 
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mud; which would ſoon tumble - down, with 

ſuch violent torrents, as more deſerve the term 
of “ currents of Whole water,” than what one 

who has never been between the tropics and paſſ- 


ancient "_ 1 en 8 holes inſtead of nw. : 
nen bo, nn in thought, 


guſhing out at the poles; and, other openings; 
then ruſhing on, in every direction, towards the 


gravity; where they would unite, at laſt, in ſuch 
can form an idea of two hemiſpheres of water of 
360 in circumference ; in rapid motion, to the 


line of conjunction; whercat arriving they would 


attempt to penetrate each other's dimenſions ; as 
would ſhake and cauſe the whole earth to ſtagger 
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would cauſe the waters to ſwell, every where \ 
around, in enormous circular furges; as a large 
tone, thrown into A Pons, cauſes the water to ET 


_} Alluding to Joh ix. 8 
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riſe and ſpread, i in circles, around: the place' where. 

the Kone enters it; and, to multiply as that de- 

ſcends. But, adding to the riſe of the waters, 

was not the only effect of this ſhock; nor worth 

1 taking notice of when compared to what it other - 
| wiſe produced in nature; and, has left the inde- 

| ble marks of, and thereupon, to this day; in 

j Two very remarkable particulars which Ae 
|  Afingular attention; and, which ſhall be our r taſk to 
auch; | 
| Firft, The earth ww one - Unk of the pany 
chain in the ſolar Hem, | the ſhock given to the 
[ 4H earth, by the impetus of the waters reſiſtance, 
4 55 meeting each other, on or near the equator; 
1 would, like a ſhock of electricity, communicate, 
I inſtantaneouſly, with every link of that chain; 
| | and with whatever elſe had any connection Were. 
8 i _ with;f in the ſame way, and on the {ame princi- 
1 plw&kẽEe, that, hundreds of people may be electriſied 
5 all at once; and, with one ſhock; by joining 
cs hands one to another; he who is next to the 
f machine, holding the end of the chain there- 
4 of. And, this enormous ſhock puſhed the earth 
=_ a8 from the centre point of her orbit, to ſome- 
4 | what aſide; ; or, in the words of the ſacred text, 
CJJ///)JJJ ĩ ( 


| + That the ſhock given the earth, at this time, alſo meer as 
heavens; i is manifeſt to any one who will compare Haggai ii. 7. to 


| | Hebrews xii. 26. 27. which texts cannot be, literally, explained ; un- 
= les by interpreting them as here done. 


r 
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e of her place;$” and gave 


the projectile force a new direction, cauſing her 


to move elliptically in her orbit. Or, which is all 
the ſame, reduced the earth's orbit from its pri- 


mitive, and all along till then, circular form; in · 


to an ellipſis; or, as much elliptical, as the earth 


itſelf was rendered leſs than ſpherical, at the beak | 


ing open of the fountains of the great abyſs; the 


ſame ſhock producing a ſimilar effect on the orbs, 
and orbits, of all the reſt of the planets; and 
comets; in proportion to their gravity, motion, 
and path, in the heavens; whereby they moved 
about the ſun, as they have done ever ſince then, 
in new orbits, or directions; ſo to ſpeak. And, by 
this new arrangement around him, the ſun, with 
reſpect to them, inſtead of being in the centre of 
the circular orbits of all the planets and comets, 


as formerly; found himſelf ſituated in; or, near, 
the lower focus of their elliptical orbits. And 


though thus © agitated by a ſmall motion round 
ce the centre of gravity in the ſyſtem,*” from 


that to this time the ſun has maintained that ſitua- 
tion; yet, we are neither to miſtake this agita-' 


tion of the ſun for, nor confound it with, orbi- 


tal motion: ſince in his ſtation, he is at reſt; as 
to identical place; and yet, in continual. motion 


round the central punct of gravity; as a play- top 


W or whirls, hos on 2 the TE een ; wm 


. Job i . Ferguſon's Aſtronomy. 
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it fleeps.:. Any child may underſtand this; and, 
the kitchen ſcullion cannot but have an idea of 1 it, | 

from a piece of meat turned round by the ſpit be- 
fore the fire, with the common jack - machine; 
or, the bare hand. For, though the roaſt moves 

round, as impelled thereto, by the agent which 
gives it motion; yet, it is ſtill on the fame place 
on the ſpit; and, neee. 


der when firſt fet a going. 


Mr. Whiſton, in his theory of the e . | 
the | terreſtrial ſphere,” called our world, 
8 moved firſt i in 2 circular orbit; and, endea- 
vours to account for its orbit being elliptical now, 
by ſuppoſing ea comet paſſed by it at the flood; 
e and, by the power of gravitation, drew the 
ac earth from a circular to an elliptical orbit; the 
„ moon being then in ſuch a place of her orbit as 

to be equally attracted by the earth when the 
“ comet paſſed. by. But, fince this, were it 
demonſtrated beyond the poſſibility of refutation, 
would only account for the earths orbit, together 
with that of her fatellite the moon's, being re- 
_ duced from circular to elliptical; yet, it leaves all 
the reſt undetermined; if we only aſk, „ what 
« way; and, by what means; came the orbits 
of all the other planets; and, even of the 
« comets themſelves; from circular to be ellip- 
< tical?” Did ever any one prefume to-infult a 
learned world ſo much as to ſuggeſt a comet, or 

| | 1 | any 
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any celeſtial body whatever, either ever had, or 
could have, fuch a path in the heavens; as to 
render it any way poſſible for it to paſs ſo near 
by the orbits of all the planets, and all the 
comets in the ſolar fyſtem ; as, by the power of 
gravitation, to draw all their orbits from circular - 
to elliptical? No; no man, how ignorant or learn- 
ed ſoever, at any time ſuggeſted ſuch a ludicrous 
and ridiculous impoſſibility. Therefore, ſince the 
+ Whiſtonian ſtory of the comet: at the flood, will 
neither account for nor explain the hundredth 
part of one of the many thoufands of changes im- 
poſed on the heavenly bodies; and, on the uni- 
verſal aw of motion, at that time; I profeſs [am 
not one of thoſe who can tor ror in fo abſurd 2 
dodrine. 
_ That ſuch a ſhock, as Ive mentioned, hap- 
pened to the earth at the flood; and, had the ef- 
fect on the ſolar ſyſtem, as laid down; i is not only 
traceable in the ſun's place being now in, or near 
the lower focus of all the elliptical orbits of all the —_ 
' planets, and comets; as already obſerved; but, Ml: £ 
may alſo be inferred, if not ocularly demonſtra- | 
ted, from the very. appearance of the other 
planets: for as our earth is, by far, the groſſeſt, 
moſt denſe, and ſolid body, in univerſal creation; 
ſeeing the celeſtial bodies are ſo rarified as to be 
capable of ſuſpenſion, and motion, in the almoſt _ 
inconceivabiy fine dilated air wherein they are 
5 | 1 | ſtationed : 
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ſtationed: ſo, a ſphere of extremely thin glaſs 
would be daſhed to pieces, by a ſmall blaſt of 
breath which would have no influence to do ſo on 
2 ſphere of it made thicker. And, what holds 
good in glaſs with glaſs; alſo holds good with 
earth and earth: for the electrical. like ſhock given 
to the earth at the meeting of the waters from 
the poles and other places; though it neither did 
nor could ſhatter the earth; yet, it might very 
much injure the thin, rarified bodies of the other 
planets; as it apparently did: for, by the help of 
a good glaſs, we may obſerve, marks of great 
diſruption in Saturn, Jupiter; and, other planets. 
And, in a fragment of Varro's preſerved by Au- 
guſtine, f it is affirmed, that, „very early,” 
which would ſuggeſt, meaning, at the flood, 
< there was a wonderful alteration happened to 
ee the planet Venus, by which cataſtrophe the 
e changed her colour, figure, and magnitude“ 
And, we are now come to a certainty, that, our 
ſatellite the moon, is full of immenſely deep pits 
and vaſt eaverns;* as if, at ſome time or other, ſhe 
had been ſhattered to pieces. All this cannot be 
accounted for, on any rational principles what - 
ever, unleſs it be reſolved into the time of N 
| N oah's flood ; and, deduced from the aforemen- 
tioned ſhock; and, on the principles of electrici- 


5 - ty ; which will render the whole, {imple and 2 8055 


to the moſt — rag | 
Since 


+ De Civitare Dei. Lib. 21. cap. 28. RE Aſtronomy, p. 29. 
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Since the ſtrokes. at the poles, and in the ſea 
parts, at opening the fountains of the great 
abyſsz could not move the earth otherwiſe than 
giving it polar elevation; and oblique poſition; in 
the ſame place of ſpace, where it had a direct one; 

5 or, was in the poſition of a right ſphere, be- 
fore that; conſequently, as obliquity came by, 
and was produced, or effected by means of this 
violence; it muſt continue to vary; and, decreaſe 
or increaſe; at the rate impoſed upon it, during 
its firſt annual revolution thereafter: becauſe, all 
bodies projected obliquely, muſt move in that di- 
rection; ſo long as the impetus, communicating 
that motion, laſtes. And, we ſee it does ſo, by 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, ever ſince then, con- 
tinuing to decreaſe at the ſirſt annual rate of that 
motion. 50 But, ſince the ſtrokes at the poles, 
which drove them flat in; and, cauſed the after- 
Wards oblateneſs of the ſphere, as ſoon as the 
waters were abated, and the earth dried; gave 
the earth no ner motion, diurnal or annual; but, 
were of an equal impetus, down to the ſecond 
ſtratum, where their influences were ſtopped and 
ended: ſo, by the ſame rule; and, on the ſame 
principle, that, two equal bodies, puſhed off in a 
direct line from the ends of that line; ſuppoſe the 
line to be AC — 3, towards its middle 
punct, at C; the impetus and velocities of both. 
n alike, at the inſtant of projection; be the 
F Zo T 2 | | force 
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hain how great ſoeyer they are thrown! off with, 
from A and B; yet, as ſoon as they meet, or 
come into contact, at C; both will ſand ſtill 
there; the one impetus equally deſtroying itſelf = 
and being deſtrayed by the ather. So, the oblate- 
neſc, at the poles, being cauſed by the impetus of 
the ſtrokes given to the earth in a direct line at 
che poles, at one and the ſame inſtant; and de- 
ſtroyed at the ſecond ſtratum, which, as a wall 
between thoſe two forces, reliſted and ſtopped 
the impetus of each there, as at the point C, of 
the line A, B; of courſe, their velocities could 
neither - increaſe nor decreaſe, by à progreflive 
gradation; but, would inftantly ſtand ſtill; and, 
the oblateneſs remain, all along, the ſame, from 
then, as thoſe ſtrokes made it; unleſs that, it 
might be ſomewhat added to, by the violence of 
the waters guſhing out, at thoſe two apertures ; 
and wearing the openings ſtill wider till the flood 
was over; but, theſe wearings would be very in- 
conſiderable ; or, could T it to a mile 
more of radius. ; | 
Secondly, vive the at kills ks moun- 
| is, from the principles. of attraction, in the 
atoms of the. chaos; neither were, nor could be, 
placed directly oppoſite to each other; -and, at 
equal diſtances, on each hemiſphere of the globe, 
down to the equator; nor the fountains of the 
; great * * up through the ſea parts of 
| the 


1 
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tht ahh: be directly opginſita to each other; 5 
any where; except, at the poles; it is obvious, ' 
that, the immenſe columns of waters, iſſuing | 
out at the ſeveral apertures, to be reinforced by 
theſe ejected at the poles; would not ruſh on to- 
de the equator with equal velocity and impe- 
tus: becauſe, the waters in the northern hemiſ- 
| pot would meet with more or leſs obſtruction, 
from the hills and mountains, on their paſſage; 
than the waters in the ſouthern hemiſphere; or, 
che contrary. Conſequently, one of thoſe bodies 
of water would be greater, and ſooner at the 
equator,” than the other; and, ruſm on to meet 
the advancing Water 0 1 en 
en e 8 and, being that to which all bo- —_— 
dies, capable of attraction, have a tendency to preſs 8 
and urge on, as to their place of reſt: though the 
impetus of their current, would not ſuffer this, 
all at once; to be effected. Neither would thi 
firſt body of water, arrived at the equator, have 
time to paſs any great way beyond it; becauſe, 
the other body could not be then far off; though 
the diſtance, of courle, muſt have been as much 
as the obſtruction the one met with on its paflage; 
was greater than the other. This being plainly 
the caſe; then, as ſoon as they approached within 
the power of each other's attraction, their velo. 
. cities and impetus would increaſe continually; tilt 
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they el meet with ſuch a violence, as would 
make the earth to ſhake vehemently, and all 


nature groan with the tremendous ſhock; and 


the waters to ſtrike an immenſe quantity of ſalts 


into the earth, at this attempt to overpower and 


bear down each other; which ſalts would be 


ſtill preſſed, more and more, into the pores of 


the earth; by the weight of the ſuperincumbent 
ſeas ſtruggling to prevail againſt each other; 
and, remaining ſo long in the troubled ſtate 
there, after the ſhock at conjunction whoſe 


recoil would cauſe ' an enormous ſwell towards 
every pole. And, the equilibrium, when deſtoy- 
ed; could neyer be reſtored but by renewal. 
And, the apertures at the poles and other parts, 


by feeding thoſe: united, yet contending waters ; | 
would render fuch renewal impoſlible, at that 


time; as the flatneſs at the poles has kept it in the 


fame ſtate, ever ſince; by ſimilar ſupplies. _ 


THE THIRD INADVERTENCY which our 
greateſt philoſophers and ableſt mathematicians 


have fallen into is, „ The oblateneſs of the 


* earth, at the poles, is demonſtrable from the 


„ diminution of the preſſure of gravity at the 


d equator; and, its requiring a ſhorter pendulum 


to vibrate ſeconds on the equator, than at 


London or Paris; and, from all ponderable 
“bodies loſing their weight at the equator; com- 
4 gs to what, * * n the tropics, 

| CC in | 


3 
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« in the temperate and frigid zones. But, 
the diminution of the preſſure of gravity, at 
the equator, or in the torrid zone; compared to 
that preſſure in the other zones; is vor the rea- 
ſon and real cauſe of, nor yet effected by the ob- 
lateneſs of the earth, at the poles; neither is that 
the cauſe why it requires a ſhorter pendulum, to 
vibrate ſeconds, at Cayenne; than at London or 
Paris. Nor is it a principle, or element, belong- 
ing to the oblateneſs of the ſphere; that, this is 
really the caſe; or, that bodies loſe of their weight, 
at the equator: for, was the globe as perfect a 
ſphere, as perfection could form it into; and, 
then put in the ſame oblique poſition and ſuſpen- 
ſion, in ſpace, as at the flood; or, at preſent; 2 
it would ſtill require a ſhorter pendulum, to vi- 
brate ſeconds, in the torrid than in the temperate, 
and, in the temperate than in the frigid, zones. 
And, bodies weighed in the temperate and frigid 
zones, would ſtill loſe. of their weight, near or at 
the equator. Therefore, all thoſe effects; the dimi- 
nution of the preſſure of gravity; the ſhortneſs 
of the pendulum; and, the loſs of weight, at the 
equator; muſt proceed from, and be accounted 
for, on other principles than the oblateneſs of the 
| ſphere at the poles. And, as this muſt be natural- | 
y reſolved into ſome other cauſe than mere mo- 
tion; to make "Re pa 95 we ſhall 1 it down 
as 2 
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© PROPOSITION, The real cauſe of the mi- 
nution of the preſſure of gravity, within the tor- 
rid zone; its requiring a ſhorter pendulum, to 


vibrate ſeconds of time there, than at London 


es and, eee aeg 85 Ae 0a 


- of near the equator; is cauſed by the atmoſphere 
being much more rarified by n __ than at 
| London or Paris. | 


DEMONSTRATION. 
| Becauſe of the great heat, bodies cannot poſſi- 


| bly be ſo heavy, nor the preſſure of the atmoſphere | 


fo great, in the torrid zone; as in the temperate 
and' frigid ones. And this cauſe produces the 
fame effects, in proportion, all over the world. 
For a man will weigh more in Greenland, where 
the air is cold and denſe, than he will in the fame 
Rate of body and habiliment in London; where 


the air is warmer and more ratified; and, of 
courſe, lighter than in Greenland; on the fame 


principle, that the dead body of any creature, 


when cold; will weigh more than it did, or 


could do, a minute before it was killed, when 
the live heat animated it. Thus, the natural 
heat of the air, in the torrid zone; is the phyſi- 
cal cauſe why it requires a ſhorter, pendulum to 


vibrate ſeconds, on or near the equator, than at 
London or Paris. And, this is by the ſame law 


of nature and effect that, the ſame ſhoe in this 
country (which is far extended into the temper- 


ate 
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ate z0ne), is felt ſhorter in ſummer than in win : 
ter: becauſe; in ſummer the foot, and every part 
of the body, ſwells and expands with the heat; 
which makes it require a longer ſhoe in June than 
in January, to give the foot equal eaſe in the two 
ſeaſons. Hence, as. warm weather enlarges the 
dimenſions of the body, by relaxing every part 
thereof: ſo, weather contracts and makes 
them more ſolld. And, even in this climate, to 
have any clock adjuſted to the true ſtate of the 
atmoſphere, it would require a ſhorter pendulum, 
to vibrate true ſeconds, in warm than in cold 
weather. But, as the ſtate of the atmoſphere in 
the temperate and frigid zones is continually 
; _— and, fcarcely, a few minutes alike, 
is impoſſible to have or get a pendulum fo. 
een as to anſwer to the true ſtate of the 
air, at all times; or, almoſt, at any timeʒ to vibrate 
real equatorial time. Hence it is, that the public 
and private clocks, in towns and cities; differ ſo 
much from one another, in keeping time; accord- 
ing as they are higher or lower, in ſituation; or, 
are in a warmer or colder apartment in one houſe 
than another. Thus, the ſame clock that goes 
well at the Horſe Guards, London ; would not 
give the ſame time if ſet up in Edinburgh, with- 
out lengthening the pendulum. Something ſimi- 
lar to this has been obſerved in removing com- 
mon * day clocks from London to Edin- 
U ED burgh, 
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burgh, and from Paris to London. 80 from Lon- 
don to North Harbour, in latitude 79* 50 north, 
as proved by Captain Phipps* voyage; for, 'after- 


many experiments made on his time pieces and 


pendulum, as recorded at large in his voyage, in 


che appendix, from page 158 to 179, Captain 
Phipps adds, From all which circumſtances it 


Sur wry do) contri; > Pen 


* which vibrates ſeconds at London, will gain 


from 72 to 73 ſeconds in 24 hours, in latitute 
„ 79 50'; allowing the temperature of the air 
to be the ſame at both places.” But as that 


cannot be allowed to be poflible ſince the ſphere 


had obliquity, that, the air could be ſo cold at 
any time of the year in latitude 51* 31“ north, 


as in 79 50. therefore the cold contracting the 
London pendulum there, to 0031 of an inch, even 
on the 16th. of July, and greateſt heat of the ſum- 
mer, in North Harbour; has fairly decided this cafe 
in our favour ſo much as to leave no higher mate- 
rial appeal to have recourſe to; or room for our 


opponents to contradict theſe facts, concerning 
the length or ſhortneſs of the pendulum; and, 
the ſtate of the preſſure of gravity differing in dif- 

ferent places of the ſame country, iſland, nation, 


and zone. But, as theſe effects, the diminution 


of the preſſure of gravity, the neceſſity of aſhort- | 


er pendulum, and the loſs of weight, near, or on 
the equator; by what is requiſite and found in 
)) 8 the 


/ 


{ 
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the temperate and frigid zones; were born, ſo to 

d with the oblateneſs of the ſphere, which 
commenced on its being made an oblique one, at 
bringing on the flood; and obliquity produced dif- 
ferent degrees of heat on the ſphere; and, thoſe dif- 

_ erent degrees of heat were and are the cauſes of 
thoſe effects: philoſophers have miſtaken the one 
for the other; or, motion for the rarefaction of 

the air. Therefore, to ſum up the whole of this, 
The real cauſe of the diminution of the preſſure 

| of gravity, within the torrid zone; its requiring 

2 ſhorter pendulum, to vibrate ſeconds of time 
chere than at London or Paris; and, bodies loſing: . 
ot their weight, on, or near the equator; is cauſed 
by the atmoſphere being much more rarified by 
heat there than at London or Paris. Which Was 
to be demonſtrated... | . 
Having got the fountains of ah n wary | 
and the windows of heaven, opened upon the 
carth; and the waters iſſuing thence, all around 
che globe, ſweeping every moveable ching, in 
their paſſage, with them towards the equator, 
that common vortex of their meeting place; we 
ſhall now ſhew how the ark, with its rn 1 
cargo, eſcaped the general wreck; by being built 
in a valley; or a plain country; near the bottom 
of one of the mountains of Armenia; namely, at 
the baſe of mount © Arrarat” or, more properly 
9 Arth (9758), whoſe root is v ( Irth), to de- 
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line, to divert; or, turn away aught. Therefore, 

1 with the # before it, which ſigniſies primitiveneſs, 

| the firſt, or foremoſt; &c. the noun angliciſed 

* Arrarat“ is literally the primitive reſiſter, di · 

| verter, or turner away, of the waters; on this 

= occaſion; as ft really muſt have been, wich reſpect 

0 do the ark, when the flood came on. For the great 

= rain of the forty days continuance falling on the 

= | mountain, would deſcend to and mix with the 
Waters at its bottom, where the ark was on the 
ſtocks, and launch, and buoy it up, as they increaſ- 
1 ed; and when fairly afloat, the mountain would at- 
Ss. tract it more and more, as it was raiſed up, draw- - 
ing it to its top, and arreſting it there; on the 
j — fame principle, that a log of wood thrown into a 
ö pond, and floating in it; will gradually attract 
and draw a piece of cork, thrown into the ſame 

pond, till it brings the cork to it at laſt. But, 

Before we proceed farther in the ſubject, it may 

be neceſſary to clear the way, by removing an 

i obſtacle which one of the ancients, and another 
of the moderns have thrown in at this place; for, 
S8.t. Jerom in Geneſis viii. 4. fays, © Arfarat is a 
champaign country, A fertile f through 
which flows the river Araxes at the foot of 
% mount Taurus, which extends itſelf into that 
- _ © plain. Wherefore, by the mountains of Arrarat, 

on We m ark reſted,” are not to be under- 

FRG ENT | AE So Rood 


＋ This would have read better; uncommonly fertite. 
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<-ſtood the mountains of Armenia, but the bigh- 
& eſt mountains of Taurus that overlook * 
« plains of Arrarat.”” But, 


In this critical obſervation, the 5 1. 


cious St. Jerom has apparently forgotten, that, in 
geography, whatever part of any hill or moun- 
tain, or ridge of them, extends into any country; 
ſuch part or parts of them are always allowed to be- 
long to, and are called the hill or mountain of ſuch 
territory, wherever the ridge of them may be al- 
lowed to begin or end. And, though mountains 
do ſeparate countries, in ſome diviſions of theſe; 


K: that. fide of the mountain bordering on any 


land and bounding it, is conſtantly reckoned, 


from the bottom to the top of i it, on ſuch ſide; to 


belong to that land which it is boundary to; and 
cannot belong to any other tract: elſe all hills, 
and mountains, muſt be neutral and belong to 


4 1 3 
1 \ * 


% 


no territory whatever; which would be a flag- 


rant abſurdity to affirm. - Therefore, when Moſes 
| fays © the ark reſted upon the mountains of 


* Arrarat” this is plainly telling the geographer 


chat it reſted upon one of the mountains belong- 
ing to a part of Armenia called Arrarat then, and 
to this day. Therefore, Moſes is ſtrictly geogra- 


phical in his deſcription in Geneſis viii. 4. and 
St. Jerom's propoſed emendation, improper. 


However, this is not ſo direct a contradiction of 
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his lectures, pages 3549 355, advances: CONCce: 5 
the reſting place of the ark, infinuating it could 


not be on the top of Arrarat, but ſomewhere on 
the fide, or near the bottom of it; and, to . 
the reader's allent to his ane he has the 
following words, 


By the tops of nit in eee ile, 
is not always meant the very ſummits, but 


their inferior parts alſo. Thus, the prophet 


7 foretelling a great ſcarcity of food for cattle 
e and flocks, lays, the top of Carmel ſhall Wi- 
ether. f But, the lower parts of hills generally 


& yield the beſt paſturage. It is ſaid of Moſes, 
he went up to the top of mount Sinai. 5 This 
« could not mean the moſt elevated part of it, 


<« becauſe the preſence of God appeared there 
ce ke deyouring fire. And Joſephus ſays, the 5 
(c top of that mountain | is inacceſſible On Account 


of craggy rocks. Therefore Moſes probably 


ce went. only. to the foot of theſe rocks,” To 

which aſſertions, we ſhall reply in order, 
Since the ark was on the ſurface of the waters, 

and theſe were fifteen cubits above the higheſt 


mountains, at their height; and the ark was be- 


calmed. as ſoon as the waters, began to aſſwage, 
and was over the top of mount Arrarat at the 


time; ſhe could not poſſibly ſit down any where 


elſe than on the top of that eminence, when 


1 And 
F Ams i 2. 85 Exodus xix. 20. - 


— 


— 
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And, as to the top of mount Carmel wither. 
ing, it was as hable to be withered as any of the 


low lands around it; for, its top was, and is a 


large, graſſy, and corn land plain. See Joſephus, 
de Bell. Jud. I. 3. c. 2. and Pococke's travels, de 
ſupra. Conſequently, Amos could mean nothing 
elſe by the top of Carmel withering, than that the 
fruits of the plain, which were cultivated round 
the city that n on it, in 1 thoſe het, - "Would 5 


EE 8 
And, what is rendered the top of the mount 


in Exodus xix. 20. is literally « 2a top of the 
mount,“ for Sinai, is bicepted into Sinai and 
Horeb, as Joſephus and others inform us. There. 
fore, as it is affirmed in the above text, that, 


« the Lord called Moſes to a top of the mount, 
ee and Moſes went up,” we believe Moſes moſt 
aſſuredly had gone, and did go, to that ſpot on 


the top of the mount where the Lord converſed 
with him. And, though not © the preſence” 
but, © the glory of the Lord was like dev ouring ; 


«. fire, on the top of the mount,“ yet, it was not 


what it was like ; more than the fire in the burn- 
ing buſh, which did not conſume it.“ Therefore, 


Moſes might have gone into the middle of that 
apparently devouring fire, had he been called to 
do ſo, and not have been hurt by it; but, he only 
* drew near unto the ark pros where God 


Ee een 


Exodus iii. 2. 
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152 THE MOSAIC THEORY or THE FO 
ee was”; for, he was not in the fire that com 


2 glory round him: ergo, Moſes. went up to the 
0 | top of mount Sinai. Could any one ſuppoſe Moſes 
| did not know the top from the © inferior parts“ 
= of the mount, but wrote the one inſtead of mm . 
1 other? This would have been making himſelf 


appear as ridiculous as Mr. Miln does, i in page 
374 of his lectures, where, treating of the deſign 
and effect of the deluge, he aſſirms the family of 
4 Noah had been witneſſes of this grand reyolu. 
4 tion, whereas Adam had only an account of it 
4 from another.” But, ſince Adam was dead 
276 years before the deluge came on, who went 
and told Adam of the ane, * 
ed by Noah's flood? Hs 
. Having cleared our road at this vis and got ; 
a plain path again to walk upon; our next ad- 
vance naturally leads us to conſider 
' THE BULK OF THE CENTRAL FIRE, 
| With was the principal natural operator in forc- 
ing up the waters of the abyſs upon the earth, 
during the deluge.” And, to have a proper idea 
of the ſubject, we ſhall commence thereon at the 
period when we the © forty days rain” 
ended; and the waters wo continuing to aſcend 
out of the abyſs; and ated on, regularly, by the 
influences of the heavenly bodies aſſiſting the full 
tides thereof, twice a day; or, nearly fo, as at 


preſent; : Ten to the uniform law of nature; 
And 
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and chat by this daily influence, added to che i. 
ſuing of the waters from the polar and other 


apertures, in the ſea parts of the ſphere, they 
continued to aſcend on the earth 110 days there · 


aſter; or, 150 days, in whole, according to Ge- 


neſis vii. 24. which faiſed them 15 cubits above 
the tops of the higheſt mountains; and, no won- 
der it ſhould have done ſo; when we reflect 
what an enormous ſteam engine, as we hall term 
the central fire, was fet to work upon them: for 
if we ſuppoſe it fix: degrees; or three hundred and 


_ any geographical miles from the ſurface of the 
earth to the bottom of the abyſs of waters; which 
is an extravagant. allowance by above five de- 
grees; When we conlider at what a little depth 
from the furface of the ground, we meet with 
the upper water of the abyſs, when ſinking wells; 


boring mines; &c. it would leave a ſphere of 


174 degrees diameter; or, 348 degrees of circum- 
ference, which are equal to 20,880. geographical 


and, theſe reduced to Engliſh ſtatute mea- 


ſure? at the rate of 69 miles to a geographical 
degree, give 24, 186 engliſh miles; and what an 


igneal, or fiery, body of that magnitude, or above 
five degrees more, round about, could do, in that 


caſe, is plain to any one. This demonſtrates the 
waters muſt have riſen much higher than they are 
recorded to have done, had they been allowed to | 
continue in riſing any longer than thoſe 150 days. 
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But at that period, . a God wind, as in the 1 430 
nalzt which means /a great, or - firong wind,” 
= was raiſed over. and. condenſed them; ſo a. 
1 a ſtop to the © water. courſes for the overſlowings 
| <« of water,” by that omnipotent power at whoſe. 
“ Ephphatha”* they were opened. | 
It has diſtreſſed all theoriſts, from the viſt. to 
che laſt, who have not adhered rigidly to the fa- 
| cred ſcripture hypotheſis of the flood; to account 
for ſuch. an increaſe of waters as is mentioned in 
Geneſis. vii. 20. without reſolving it into a mira- 
cle; and the effect of a ſupernatural cauſe: where- | 
a8, the Moſaic theory ſhews us, by the central 
fire rarifying the waters of the abyſs; and ejecting 
them at the polar and other openings; there was 
plenty of water, that way, joined to the ſeas 
above ground, to drown a world much bigger 
than our's; ſince a fathom's depth of the waters 
under ground, when expanded by the heat; 
would be equal to ten or twelve fathoms of the 
waters above the ſurface of the earth; as a ſtream 
tide ſhews us, the ſea, without any expanſion, 
I Viz: Geneſis viii. 1. In the 8 ip tüte e e ry 
action, or thing; i is called a God, or Lord one. 80, © God wreſtlings,” 75 
rendered great wreſtling;” Geneſis xxx. 8. and, “ a God river, 
verſioned * the river of God; Pſalm lxv. 9. and, « a Lord ſleep,” 


_ tranſlated © a deep flcep from the Lord;“ 1. Samuel xxvi. 12. and 
„Lord trees,” engliſhed into “ the trees of the Lord;” Pſalm Civ. 16. 


. Co 


and many other ſuch paſlages; are only Hebrewiſms for an uneom- 
mon, great, ſtrong, of immenſe wind, wreſtling, river, tree, &e. | 1 
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y heat Nang forcibly below! and on A5 will riſe, 
in ſome places; from between ten to fifteen” feet 


2k va” * x 


and more, in harbour, where there is little or no 


water at low ebb. Thus we read of a great deal 


more water) above the earth, than was requiſite 
to drown it. Therefore, ſince we have abun- 


ce of water in the abyſs; and; by the force of 


due ein raiſe it to any height you pleaſe; and a 


over the globe at one and the ſame time; we can- 
not be neceſſitated with Mr. Burnet; in his theo- 
ry, to take an hammer; as it were, to the earth, 
and knock the cruſt of it every where, to pieces, 
into the abyſs: becauſe, he could not raiſe thoſe 


waters Over it; if the ſhell remained whole! Nei- 
7 hall we have Gecaſion to blow it to atoms, 
Mr. Whitehurſt ſays it was torn; nor to trouble 


| wy —.— for the loan of his comet, to preſs 


the ſurface of the earth down into the abyſs, 7711 
ed- through | 


| it is all crackt; and, the Waters, 70 0 
thoſe fiſſures; riſe up And drown it. Then, e 


days thence; make the comet return and eh it a 2 5 


needleſs viſit; and, rain whole water on it; after 

it was totally inundated! For, he fuppoſes' and 

ſays, “ the forty days rain was cauſed by the 

4 gcometꝰs tail: but, the other great rain which; 

with this, laſted 150 days; was cauſed by the 

Pi Nr — a Tecone” wa into the tail of 
3 . „ 


tee © The Perpetual Calculator” page 91. 
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ly diſcovered it had-a't 


ſoon as the abyſs is broke 
the rain was forty days upon the earth} and 95 
ſo great had it been, that, the ſecond time it is 
mentioned, it is called ]]] Embul, a flood; in 
ſtead of Wan Egiſhim, the rain; and, though | 
we are informed, the waters prevailed, upon 
| 8. the earth, An hundred and fifty days“ yet che 
text chere does not read egiſhim, the rainʒ button 
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though,: „ 
with its tail, if it had one; for all comets have 


> not tails, nor have all beards; but, as Mr. Whiſ⸗ 


ton appears to be very ingenious, he had certain- 
il, and that an enormous 
one too: but, with both his ingenuity and comet 
to help him, I wonder how he came to the dil. 


| covery of the forty: days rain; and, “ the 


e other-GREAT RAIN Which, with: this, laſted 150 


days; for, the ſacred text mentions no more 


than the © forty days rain” at the flood; and as no 


longer rain was threatenedgf fo, no more would 


come; and, to ebnſirm us in the belief hereof, as 
er „ eee 


Emim, the waters would grow in ee r 
as the word Di Igibru, rendered & prevailed 
properly and literally means; and ſhews us, oo 


Waters continued to riſe more and more out of 


the abyſs, upon the earth, for 150 days together; 
reckoning from the moment Noah and all in the 


} Geneſis vii. 4. 1 Geneſis vii. 1a. „ . Geneſis vii. 24. 
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ark were ſupernaturally ſhut i inz therefore, we 
ae wel aſſured, though all the comets in the 
ſolar ſyſtem had been there; after the forty days 
. they could not have rained a particle; 


25; after thoſe firſt forty days of the flood, not ſo 


much as one drop of rain fell on the earth; neither 
| Was it, ablolutely,: neceſſary there ſhould have 
been either forty days; or, forty minutes, rain; 
in order to deluge the earth: ſince, without ſo 
much as a drop of dew, to aſſiſt the flood; there 
was great plenty in the abyis, to more than over - 
flow / the whole ſurface of the earth, | many-miles, 
inſtead of feet, above the higheſt. mountains; 
| _—_ —_— Peony: Wwe 4004. Tho 


great nen eee, 3 


the import of che facred text in the original;* to 

have been to moderate the heat of the central fire, 

all over che land part of the globe; that, it might 

x Os and, ak the As, 

| the poles, c. towhr the. Pane ary for, ee 

i che external air at the poles, and other open- 
ings, was admitted to the bottom, centre, or 

fountain, of the great abyſs, which lay on the 

tum, like all other matter, being porous; would 

n 1 15 cCauauſe 


* Viz, of Geneſis Vii., IT. 42. 18. compared. 
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cauſe it to glow to the centre; but, could 
not ſet it on a blaze: becauſe, it was ſtill preſſed 
on all ſides by this porous ſtratum; as that was 
with the watery abyſs, above and around it: how- 
ever, this glowing would ſoon diffuſe itſelf 
through the whole mäſs of this igneal matter, by 
the continual admiſſion and preſſure of the exter- 
nal air; and, ſo begin to act upon the ſecond fira- 
tum, Which would expand with the heat; and, 
have more room to do ſo, as the waters above it 
guſhed out, at the pole openings, &c. Hence, 
this ſecond layer, over the central fire, would be 
as the bottom of à boiler to the abyſs over it; 
but, leſt the ſteam thence ariſing, and forcing 
out the waters, ſhould over-heat the porous earth; 
and, finally; bake and crack it to ſhiyers; therefore, 
to prevent _ the poſition of the ſphere was 
anged, from right, to 25 3113“ 
5510 511 en. avhich greatly diminiſhed the 
ſun's influence on the globe, making it all that 
diſtance cooler, than when his place was in the 
equator; or, when the ecliptic coincided there. 
with. And, this coolneſs being increaſed by the 
rain, and both acting together on the earth; 
counterbalanced the fury of the central fire's 
energy, ſo effectually, in forty days; that-the 
earth was out of all danger of being deſtroyed 
thereby ; and, as in that caſe, there was no farther 
occaſion for the rain, it was diſcontinued; be- 
| | cauſe 


e 
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_ cauſe by that time the waters from the poles, &c. 
had covered the earth thence down to and met at 
the equator, or near it; therefore needleſs to rain 
on the deluged earth. And, this preſervation of the 

| earth, was neceflary at the time; as the preſerva- 
tion of Noah and his family was a ſingular favour; 
if we but inquire, what could the patriarch have 


done; or, his family been uſeful for, if they had 
not had ground and room to ſpread on the globe 


as they propagated: ſince, the ark would ſoon not 


have been able to contain the thouſandth part of 
them? Vea, the Almighty's faithful word of 


promiſe, to Noah, to © keep ſeed of all kinds of 
( Hving creatures alive, upon the earth” to re- 
people it after the flood; bound the creator, ſo 


to ſpeak; to preſerve the earth from being deſtroy- 


ed; and therefore he did preſerve it by the above. 
method. And, the forty days rain, not only greatly 


contributed hereto ; but, at theſame time, gavean 


caſy launch to the ark; by cauſing the waters 186 
ruſh down the mountains, and aſſemble in the 


plain where ſhe was built; and, then float her 


gradually; long before the waters from the poles, 
c&c. had come that length, to mix with theſe rain 


ones: for, had the ark been aground till the ſeas 
inſtead of 


from the poles had come to her 
launching her eaſily, they would have overwhelm- 


ed, and, Oy her at once; but when n es 


3 


* + Genefis vi. 19. 20, and vii. 2. 3. 
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before thoſe ſeas came; and, being, by the current, | 
carried into the deluged Plains; in the wake of 
the mountain Arrarat; no injury could happen 
to it: ſince, this ridge of the mountains would 
thus break the force of the current, on each ſide 
thereof, and make an eddy for the ark; where | 
| the approaching ſeas would mix at a great r. 
tance, with the waters whereon it floated; and, 
the ſwell occaſioned by the junction, and progreſs, 
of thoſe ſeas; approach the veſſel, and raiſe it, gra- 
tion of the ark; without calling in ſupernatural 
energy to work miracles in its favour, as Mr. 
Burnet does; for, without a miracle, he ac- 
knowledges it impoſſible for it to have lived in 
thoſe ſeas; and, he did well to have recourſe to 
ſuch an expedient on the occaſion. However, 
— Coma the air all the time, I 
do not ſee how even à miracle would have pre- 
ſeryed it, if ſuffered to remain on the waters: 
ſince he ſays, © the ſurface of the earth, every 
« where, was rent to pieces and fell into the 
« abyſs.” Conſequently, the ark muſt unavoid- 


_ ably have been drawn into one or other of thoſe 
vortexes, near, or directly under it, when the 
bottom of the ſea ground, if on ſea; gave way; 
and have been ſwallowed up with it. But, we 
can, very eaſily, account both for the preſerva- 
tion of the earth and the ark, without any mira- 
0 n die 


- 4 7 5 


7 oA THEORY or E Loo. 6h 


a 4 all in the caſe. And; we firmly believe, 


ents; or, common means, will do. Therefore, 
putting all this together, concerning giving the 
earth's axis an oblique poſition, at the time of 
opening the fountains of the abyſs; condenſing 


the atmoſphere, by great rains; cooling the ready ; 


to be over heated earth; and, cauſing the waters 
gradually to raiſe, and continually to uphold, the 
ark; eaſily and in ſafety; ; we muſt, on review here- 


of, both fee and ſay, of the all-wiſe and omnipo- 


tent Agent, He hath done all things well. 5 For, 
had the ark been carried, by the upper current, 


to any of the openings made at the poles, or elſe - 


where at this time; or, during the flood; inſtead 
of being ſwallowed up there, the guſhing out 
columns of water, and the influence they had for 
2 great way around them; would have driven 
ner to, and held her at, an immenſe diſtance from 
their main body. And, if we even ſuppoſe ſhe 
had been as completely rigged, and furniſhed, as 
any firſt rate ſhip of war; and, had all ſails ſet 
that ſhe could carry; and a fair wind; let her 
advance in any direction you pleaſe, I defy 
her to have ſtemmed the current ſo as to have 
got, any way, near the leaſt of thoſe openings 
where the waters were guſhing out at; ſo long as 
Oy n e to riſe. And, on the . 


5 Alludinę to Mark vii. 37. | 


d never uſes miracles where natural expedi- 
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of the waters when thoſe openings were ſettling, 
and ſettled; and, full of ſea, as they are to this 
day; ſhe could no more have been ſwallowed 

up, in any one of them, than on any other part 
of the waters; but, might have failed over them, 
wich as much caſe. as any ſhip now paſſes the 


were ſo much afraid of. Conſequently,” at the 
the ark could not be Wee n 
by the Moſaic theory of it. 
Having traced the waters of the ae 
the breaking open of the fountains of the great 
greateſt height; which we are 
told was fifteen ables above the tops of the high- 
eſt mountains; when the | Almighty was pleaſed 
to reſtrain their — making that altitude 
the boundary and ſummit of their aſcent: we 
Hall now trace their decreaſe 1 the drying of th ; 
ni 
2h to. ad uk which cel 
n theory has afforded us data, hitherto, to 
go by; it is unknown to what height the waters 
of the flood would have ariſen, above the earth, 
had they not been put a ſtop to by the ſame | 
power which created them. And, ſince Noah 
could not ſound them, as being ſhut up in the 
* and he could not know their depth other- 
ways 


f 
* 
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ways than by taking! foundings3 their eee 1 
| cher Sooke ne R — to Moſes; 
or, the hiſtory of ſuch an one, made to Noah; 

and handed down to Moſes: fince, Arrarat, where 
the ark ſettled, is but an hillock to the Alps; and, 
che Alps but inconſiderable to the Andes of Ames 
rica. Of courſe, that of their being 224 feet (or 15 
cubits) above the tops of the loftieſt mountains, 
at the height of their tide; naturally reſolves it- 
ſelf into what we have here ſuggeſted. And, this 
ſummit of their tiſe was 150 days, according to 
Geneſis vii. 24. from the inſtant the flood began, 
according to the calculation in another 
r of Saturday the gth. of De. 
cember; and, by the Jewiſh reckoning, the begin- 
ning of Sabbath, the roth. of December; A. M. 
16563 and, as the vernal equinox; that year was 
on Wedneſday the th. of April, in common 
reckoning; allowing for the day extra in Joſhua 
x. 13. in both the above calculations: therefore, 
brings it to Sabbath the 7th. of May, for the 
greateſt height of the waters; and the ark was 
becalmed and ſettled, as at reſt, on the flood, over 
the top of Arrarat; by fun- ſet of the preceding 
; 1 _ ne Try et ncy 
mow Weg ot ſurface be 


= vie. 05 The Chriſtian „ Vie 'chleulations 3 are at 


large together with every other e about the flood not men- 
tioned in this Theory. * 
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 farface of the waters, at creation; ſo, at the 
abating of them, at the flood, a divine wind ſent 
over them cauſed their ebbing to begin. And, 
as the old world, at ſirſt, was as different from 
the new as innocence from guilt; ſo, we may ſee 
_ ſomething like this reverſion alluded to in the 
text, by the 229% (Ruh Aleim. q. d. a wind 
divine); and the r SR 8 (Aleim Ruh. i. e. a 
divine wind), of the original Ry Geneſis i. 2. and 
viii. -1. And, this divine or God-wind; alias, 
ſtrong wind; beginning on, r r of the 
1 50th. day from the firſt of the flood; would be, 
at the latter end of the 33d. or, beginning of the 
zath. day, from the vernal equinox; and there- 
fore, gives us ſome phyſical data whence to ac- 
count for the greatneſs of the wind ſent over the 
waters at this time. For, as the earth was 2 


right ſphere all along till the flood, it would be 


greatly heated on its ſurface, every where, in the 
courſe of 1655 years and 4% days; and, when 
from right it was thrown into 25* and nearly 4 
more of obliquity, at the beginning of the flood; 
its former heat at the poles, while it laſted, would 
, accelerate the riſe of the waters from the pole 
_ apertures; but, as the ſphere had its greateſt obli- 
_ quity during the year of the flood; and the firſt 
equinox,” after obliquity began, was the ver- 
nal one of A. M. 1656, ſo, what we now call 
the equinox gales would commence with the ſun 
entering Aries that year; though, becauſe of the 


| FHE MOSAIC TROY or THE FLOOD. 
Als and mountains being then u. er water, ther 


could not be any way ſo erte as afterwards; - 


yet, they, nevertheleſs, would have no ſmall in» 
fluence by the 33d, day after the equinox: and, 
fo great had it been, that, the ſphere, under both 


poles, had been cooled ſo much as all the force of 


the central fire, at thoſe parts, could not raiſe the 
Water an hair's breadth higher; conſequently, 
they would calm, ſettle, and cool, faſter there 

than nearer the equator; and, as they cooled they 
would retire and preſs in at the pole apertures, 
by their gravity; and, thus communicating with 
the waters of the abyſs would cool them; and, 
prevent their farther riſing, by more and more 
condenſing that ſubterraneous ſtore of fluid. 
And, as the air within the frigid zones, cooled 
by this time, had juſt paſſed its equilibrium ſtate, 
and become colder than the air over the waters 
upon the temperate and torrid zones; it would 
ruſh in, by its preſſure of gravity, below the more 
rarified. air; and, cauſe it to blow; i in every direc- 
tion, from the North and South poles, towards 
the equator; till the waters ere ſo much drifted 
in, by their currents, at the polar and other re. 
ceptacular apertures, as to ſubſide progreſſively 
below the tops of the higheſt mountains; which 
they were on the 57th. day after their height. 
For, according to Geneſis viii. 5. on the iſt. of 
. the tenth month, old ſtile, and then 
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anſwering to the 3d. of J 5 * the tops of the 
„ mountains were ſeen; therefore, the waters 

muſt have been lower than the places of land ſeen 
above and ſtanding out of them, at that time. And, 
as ſoon as this was the caſe, the winds would ac- 
quire new ſtrength; and, in many places, take 
new directions; by reaſon of the hills and moun- 
tains, on the earth, deſcribing unequal circles; 
or, heliſpheric curves, in the diurnal motion of 
the earth; whereby the currents of air following 
the tops of the hills and mountains, would ruſh 
againſt oppoſing eminences in their way to a free 
circulation where they would be reſiſted and their 
_ courſes impelled in new directions. This would 
be increaſed more as the tops of the lower emi- 
nences or hills aroſe above water. And, when 
| the water was, at laſt, dried off the ſurface of the 
land part of the globe, then, all the different 
winds now known in all latitudes; and the more 
ſettled and periodical ones between the tropics; 
would have acquired their full ſtrength; and be- 
come ſettled and regular, ever after, in propor- 
tion to the decreaſe of the ſphere's obliquity; as 
at this day. And, all this put together, ſhews 
us the riſe and progreſs of, as well as enables us 
0 account for, n OO proper Fete. _ | 
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between 32? on the American ſide; and 30* on 
the African fide, of the equator; there is a con- 
5 ſtant eaſt wind, throughout the year, blowing 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, called © the 
2 trade- winds” For, as the ſun, in his apparent 
motion from caſt to weſt heats the air more im- 
immediately under him, and thereby expands i it; 
the air to the eaſtward is conſtantly ruſhing to- 


wards the welt to reſtore the equilibrium (or na- 7 


| tural equal ſtate of, the atmoſphere), which occa- 

fions a perpetual caſt wind in thoſe limits. The 
trade winds, near thoſe northern limits, blow. be- 
tween the north and eaſt. And, near the fou- 
thern limits they blow between the ſouth and eaſt, 

For, as the air is expanded, near the equator, by 
the heat of the ſun; the air, from the north and 


ſouth, tends towards the equator to reſtore the 
equilibrium: and thoſe motions from the north 


and ſouth, joined to the eaſterly motion, produce 
the motions obſerved near thoſe limits, between 
the north and caſt; and, between the ſouth and 


welt, Theſe winds would prevail alike, quite 


round the globe, if they were not reſiſted in their 
currents by continents, hills, and mountains, 


in different Poſitions ; which cauſe a variety of 


winds on land. as well as on ſea near the land; 


E-WINDS AND MONSOON; | . 
on which ze Dr. Halley has juſtly obſerved, 
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differing from the fo eral one. For, be» 
des the trade-winds, there are periodical ones, 
in other parts; fuch as theſe in the Indian © Ocean, 
called monſoons, blowing half the year one 
way; and, the other the contrary. For, air that 
is cool, or denſe, will force the warm and rarified 

into a continual firearm upwards, where is ruſt | 


25 


** 


the upper 9 55 the current & ite Air is 
contrary to that of the under current.” Becauſe, 
upper air muſt move from theſe parts where the 
X's greateſt heat! is; and ſo by 2 kind of circulation, . 
according as the ſun has north or ſouth dedlina- 
tion, the north eaſt wind below, will be attende 
with a ſouth weſt current of wind above. And, 
2 ſouth caſt wind below will be attended with , 
north welt current of wind above. This is con- 
firmed by ſeamen immediately finding a contrary 
wind to aſſail them as ſoon as they get out of the 
trade-winds. And; what holds good in the fluid 
called air,” does allo f in that termed © water” 
for water being a conductor of heat and cold, as 
already demonſtrated; and, diffuſin g thoſe influ. 
ences through its whole maſs, by its perpetual 
motion; therefore, at a certain depth in the ocean, 
the under current of water muſt be, and is con- 
trary to that near and at its ſurface, according as 
hat is acted on, by heat or cold, in low or high 
latitudes; from the equator to the poles on each 
e ILY fide 


BY A 
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| ba. of 1% And, this-affords-us data whereby to 


act for that, hitherto, unexplained myſtery 


OY run PRESERVATION OF THE e 


DURNOG THE FLOOD: T 


meyer abe Mama would yield to hs cur- 
rent of the wnters, both in their increaſe and de- 
creaſe; and eaſil/ reſiſt the force, and ſo ſurvive 


the energy, of the flood; as we are certain from 


fis vith. 1 1. that even the ſlender olives about 


mount Avrarat; and, of courſe, thoſe elſewhere ; 


did. ee eee OOTY the. 


lea up greatly, without any violent current, 


unis in vallies; and the waters from the poles 


_ anSelfewhore mixing with them and deſtroying 
their force; would move in an upper current on 


them, far above the height of the tops of the 


higheſt trees overflowed. The brittle coral trees 


in the Red Sea, and over the Wett Indian and 

f 38 which we have ſeen, are proofs of the 
poſſibility of our propoſition, here; as they re- 
main to this day. Therefore, the only trees like- 


ly. to have been deſtroyed, during the deluge; 
would be theſe in marſhy and very ſoft ſoils; and 


deep vallies, where the current might roll ſtones, 


or other trees againſt and break them. But, 


ſuch fate could not attend all the trees in every | 
valley. However, many trees in ſoft ſoils, that 


: had contracted a 2 of mud, during the 
2 . 
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1 *THEMOSAIC "THEORY or 1E EL oon. 
flood; would be broken, on the abating of the 
waters, by the ſtrong wind which dried the earth; 
becauſe, their weighty tops heavily moving there- 
by, it would either break or tear them up by 
the roots. Nevertheleſs, theſe ſo deſtroyed were 
and are not worth mentioning, in compariſon to 
theſe ſaved from the e eee 
| Nat br is full proof of. e 
We now return to advert to au effect 
grea wind raiſed to reſettle (we ſay, in 
wage”) the waters; Which, — from 
jth poles) towards the - tropics,” and the trade 
winds within the tropics, acting on the you: 
cauſed them to form currents in thoſe directions, 
to the vortex openings, there to boll in; 2s it 
were, for 169 days from the inſtant they were at 
their height; whereby they were reduced and 
drawn off the earth, to their former beds; and 
the globe dried. All this being effected in ſo ſhort 
a time, on the ſame principles, with reſpect to 
the earth, as one would open all the doors and 
windows of his houſe Where he had a large veſſel 
olf water boiling over; and, after thus admitting 
the air to it, let it boil down and evaporate away 
till he had juſt as much left as was neceſſary for 
the purpoſe; and, then, drawing the fire there. 
from, let the FTE 1 to the temperature 
e 5 Fo | * 
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2 we ſee nature operating through the 
eee of the deluge; and, the earth dry- 
ing gradually by the aſſiſtance of the briſk wind, 
all over the ſurface of the globe; and the waters 
ſubſiding, in proportion; drifted in currents to 
finally ſettled, in the courſe of twenty four weeks 
and a day's time, to their former ſtate. | This was 
certainly a gradual proceſs; and, worthy of in- 
ſinite wiſdom to have given exiſtence to. And 
yet, though all this is in the Bible, in expreſs 
texts; and in ſo plain language as is impoſſible to 
be miſtaken; yet, Mr. Whitehurſt, like Mr. Whiſ- 
ton and Mr. Burnet before him, departing from 
the ſacred text herein; has outdone, in hyperbole, | 
all other theoriſts ; and, flatly contradicted divine 
Revelation, both in the bringing on the flood; 
and, drying the earth after it; by making the for- 
mer as inſtantaneous as a ſudden heave of the 
earth, in the time of an earthquake: and, the 
latter, as quick as an exploſion by gunpowder. 
For, in treating of he: ng on 0. ene 
flood, his words are ee e 
„ Subt terraneous = being now e ee f 
1 | eee by its expanſive force gradually ex- = 
tended the incumbent ſtrata; and, by. eleva- 
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ting the bottom of the ocean more than the 1 
« primitive iſlands, deluged the whole earth. AY. | 
** dubterraneous fire ſtill increaſing, its expanſive F | 
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« forte gradually burſted che incombent tata, 
and opened their fiffuren more and more, until 
ce the two oceans of melted matter and water 
came into contact, whence a violent exploſion 
e“ enfued, which tore the globe into millions of 
fragments, and threw chem into every poſlivle 
degree of confuſion, ſome nnn eing 

elevated, and others more 5 Hence 


c axoſe an infinite number r = 


* verns. Into theſe caverns; the waters deſcend- 
2 ed; and left the mountains and continents na- 
„ ked and expoſed, pr e ee no e 
4 prior to that æra v. 

This is doing 6 e 
12 then blown up to atoms; the Waters 
drawn off; and hills, mountains, and :ontiner 
formed as in the twinklin eee bn pen 
| is more pn iy W werte, e 
| mh the- drawing away the waters been proceeded 
in as here ſuggeſted. But, ere we go on to prove 
cis, it may be neceſſary to make a few remarks 
on the language of the propoſition, to clear the 
way to the better underſtanding of Mr. W hite- 
_ aurft's doctrine on this ſubject. Ag 
Hit, *Subterrancous fire univerſally gener: ted” 0 

enen nerated every where, 
W an hair's an of _— nm of the 
N 8 8 N | earth; 

9 „ of the Earth, 85 193. 
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carth ; to have the term ſabterra“ (d. d. un- 

A applied to it, with gs re | 
at all, When called univerſal. 
1 As this ſabterrancous 4 unives- 

fally\ generated, and ſtill increaſing, had no 

more 69 ca to extend itſelf into, or work upon, 

i _ »than the hat 


can any fu 


by the expreſſion of his © ocean of melted gene 958 


bread 


h line of the ſurface former. 
| ly left unpervaded; when this was fired, where 


| thing be got, unfired ; which he 
calls © the incumbent ſtrata ? Can there either 

de a ſingle ſtratum; or a plurality of ſuch to call 
« ſtrata,” incumbent on, or laying above, the 
furface of the earth? Nothing can be imagined 
more abſurd; it is only equalled, but not excelled, 


whichis the very apex of turgid bombaſt. 


Thirdly, His affirming * a''violent- cage 


« 1ore the globe into millions of fragments” 
leaves us without knowledge how much each 


fragment was; becauſe, his number of © millions" 


is not defined. However, as millions,” in 


twice numbered; and that in numeration, is 
' 1000001000000. — OPT 
mine his hypotheſis thereby, thus, 3 
In Mr. Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, page 20, 1 
nern from n nun wal m. 


hn 


5 
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reads it as „ blown up.” 


1 1 $A 
N % 


. 1 


1 vii. 11. only ſays « broken wp" but Mr. Whitchurſt 
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proved and orrect maps and charts extant, 
that, the Whole ſurface of the i contains 
199,512,595 ſquare; miles. The ſeas: and large 
rivers alone, contain 160, 5 5, oa26 this, ſubtract- 
ed from the whole ſuperficies, leaves, 38, 960, 59 


ſquare miles of land on all the globe; and this re- 


duced to ſquare inches, gives 1234267825920, and, 
theſe ſquare inches divided by 2000001000000, 
give 1 and nearly I of eee Now, a force 
requiſite to blow up all the maſs of land, and 
| rocks of ſtone ſtrata, i in the bowels of the-carth ; 
into 14 ſquare inches each piece, if poſſible to be 
done; would blow the earthy part of the globe 
into atoms of particles, like fine duſt. And, as | 
what he terms, the two oceans of melted mat. 
ter and water”. could not be blown up into 
particles too; becauſe they were the blowing, and 
not blown, up ſubject: conſequently, the ſtone 
fragments of 15 inches ſquare, as ſoon as the pro- 
jectile force of the exploſion was ſpent, would 
fall faſter than the earthy atoms down. and ſink 
into the two oceans of melted matter and wa- 
e ter ;“ and, the duſty particles, at laſt, as they 
tell, ſettle on the ſurface and mix with the for- 
mer liquid element; and, by its motion and the 
continuity of its waves, as they continued to fall 


would be agitated perpetually; and, through 


want of ſtony particles, to conſolidate it, never be 
able to to thicken A a ſolid maſs fit to ſtand upon, 
CV T 


2 , ” : ; * : 4 ; < f / 
| ; 
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| by being ſpread over the whole ſurfice of the 


fluid element. Of courſe, there could not 


ſo much of the earthy particles be raiſed above 


the common level of the ſurface,” of what they 


fell on, in any one place whatever, as to form 


an hillock of a foot high; far leſs either hilt 


mountain, or habitable continent; or à ſtone 
of two ſquare inches big, inſtead of whole rocks 
ol it exiſt.” And, of caverns, chere could be none 


to the water to deſcend i into, nor yet water abo. 
the earth, at that time, to deſcend into them: 
becauſe, all the Water was below it, when 

and after; blown up. Neither could there be 


— exiſtence, in ſuch a world, if hey 


mixed with the ocean of melted matter,” and 
N both were made a ſort of pulp mire, by the blown 


_ up/ duſty atoms falling into and being mixed 
| amiong them. Such ie te impoſibility' of ME: 


Whitehurſt's theory of bringing on and drying 
uß the flood. The exiſtence of mountains, ſtone 


dities; but, ſhews us by the ſtrong wind con- 


denſing and drifting the waters of the flood, above 


ground, to their ſources; and ſettling them there 


and, drying the earth; that; ſo much of them 


would be abſorbed by the wind, drenched by the 
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4 - 
FY 
* 1 


Yies, ſeas, &c. prove no exploſion as above 
mentioned ever happened. But, the Mofaic the- 
ory does not inſult common ſenſe with any abfur- - 


earth; and, evaporated by the central fire boiling 
EE Does __ them 
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the very ſame way it did the firſt inſtant thoſe 5 


down Ry were ae, at a rer: 

— — as could, ina;rarified ate, expand to and 
fill up the ſeveral mouths of the apertures at the 
poles; and other parts; of the globe, made in the 
ſeas; and keep them always full; but, never again 
be able to riſe above the ſurface of the earth, to 
deluge it: as the water in à veſſel, put over the 
fire, brim full; may be boiled ſo far down that N 
quantity of fuel whatſoever, added to the fire, 
could cauſe the Water in that xellel to hoil over | 
again. And, thus it is, though thoſe openings 
made in the earth, at the flood; and, others 
made as deep, perhaps, in it ſince, by earth- 
quakes;. are ſtill left pen; Jet, all the preſſure 
and action of the external air, cannot xaiſe the 
waters under the carth, to even an hair, line's 
thickneſs above the mean level of the ſurface of the 
globe; though the central ſire continues to act 

on the ſecond ſtratum, and the abyſs above it; in 


openings were made. All the power, th 
Fhich the joint influence of the alu dee 
| central. fire, has, on the abyſs, at preſent; and 
has had ever ſince the earth was dried up, at the 
flood; is, to keep the waters of the abyſs in fuch 
8 rarefaction; and expanſion, as to fill up the vacu- 
um of the expenditure there made at the flood. 
And, this thoſe united influences do; but, 
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toeſſect,., n 55 2 "415367 0 3 
From thoſe ith principles, gonvrmed by 


— a ee — their 


5 none taken 25 k pr miſes „ We een nf theſe 
| following conſequences 8 7 e N 
aff /t,;iChat, water is Ce 1 f ex a 


3$ 4 38 & 


1 + Secangly,: That, the waters of the. — . — before 
the. flood, were mare denſe: and ſolid; and of 


courſe, had more gravity than at preſent· Or, a 


"DE: AFR: of ener eee 1ghed * 
. Thats — 760050 8 — 
creation to che flood, by, che terreſtrial ſphere be- 


; ing a right one during; that ſpace; Were not capa- 
ble of ſo high; tides as they now are; becauſe of | 
; their gravity; $7 and, no obliquity of poſition to 


the ſphere: for, in all Places, on, or near the equa- 

tor, that I have ſeen, as well as Over al the Weſt 

Indies; Icould never obſerve a regula 

ſenſible flow or ebb, OT at the hogs po full 

of the moon. 8 55 

.  Fourthly, Thar, — waters Ns ahi aby fon the 
Hood, from the quantity of them; and, their 


ſtate of expanſion; as well as limit, of extenſion, | 


aly reaching, in their greateſt rarefaction; to a 
0 level with the furface of the Sieden can never 
n | A ä again 


th en oa 9, not poſſble.for them AK 
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Ann prot whe wok; 40 


ding to the 


0 ral to . 


they never Mall-. 
Fzfibih, That Noah's deluge, act 


preſs texts of feripture, was; and, according to 


ſon, muſt have been, univerſal; not partial. 


Sirtbiy, That, the cruſt of the cath being fu. 


beginning; and, ever ſince; neither did nor could 


 Turface of the abyſs, as from the 


break to pieces; nor could be blown up; nor 


did nor could, r fall n We ee 
mp gh flood. 1 


Seventhly, That, no hill, mountain, or country; ; 
ng in the world, at the beginning of the 


Hood; either were or could be fwept out of the 


— 


world, in the time of the flood. Therefore, the 


country of Eden could not be removed from its 


firſt to any other place; nor could the rivers of 
om "the weight of the waters above them 
despering their channels as they overflowed with 


the forty Gags rain; pöfffbly change their primi- 


tive ſituations on the globe. Of courſe, Moſes 
might eaſily, and diſtinctly, point out the feat of 


the Garden of Eden by the former rivers thereof; 
: and, he does fo, in Geneſis il. 8. to verſe 15. 


Having traced the facred ſcripture theory of 
the earth from the firſt atom to the renewal of 
the world, after the flood; we ſhall, now, make 
lome — on the WIE e ſtrictures on 

THE 


+ Genefis viii. 27. 23. Dan to Iſaiah liv. 9. 
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rn SUPERIORITY or THE MOSAIC THEORY- x79 
E MO- 


THE GREAT SUPERIORITY. OF. Tx 
Sale THEORY OF THE EARTH, * 
4 - EVERY OTHER ONE. 

- Since it would be almoſt endleſß to is 
every particular, wherein the fu 
Moſaic theory, to every other theory of the 


earth, conſiſts; we ſhall confine our obſervations i 


thereon, to a few of the principal properties of it. 


Fiche, The Moſaic theory of the earth excels 


every other one beſides, in having the ſacred 
ſeriptures for its authority, all along with it; and, 


as it advances, ſo it explains them eaſily; and, 
naturally; while, the moſt that can be faid f 
any one; or, of all the other theories, is, they | 
1 » IN a yery 5 
mall part of them; and, as they advance. they | 


haye only the facred text authorit 


not only darken, and contradict, the expreſs 


words of divine xevelation; but, have led their 
authors as 49 deny the very exiſtence ene 


plain paſſages in the Bible. 


_ Secondly, While other thearies, in feveral pare. 


ticulars, tend to lead the reader into 


into deiſm; the Moſaic theory, in every par i- 


cular, ſhews us an omnipotent operator; and, an 
Al- wiſe agency, as well as an evident preſcience, 


and gracious proyidence, priformly conducting 
the whole from the firſt. to the laſt; FE when | 


cauſing nature to he her on puniſher, 


Tray, Other theories teaching there was no 


continent on the primitive earth; but, all little 
A a 2 | low 


ä 


eriority of the 
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low A when covered with the waters; lle 

firſt two days of creation week, and all along til! 
after the flood: or, Uſe, Was a a perfect mundane 

egg; viz. the chaos, with reſpect to its matter 

and form, was; on the firſt day of time, and from 
thence to the flood, as uniform as an egg, and 
conſequently, at this period, the earth was as re- 
gular a figure; as either a continuation of little 
lo illands, all over its ſurface; eould make it; 
or, aught formed. like a ſhelled egg can be; is 
flying in khe face of the facred text; and giving 
Gegneſis i. 2. the direct lye; Where it is affirmed, 

the earth when ready to create light for it; and, 
a ſirmament, or expanſe, about it; before raiſed 
out of the waters, on the third day; * was' with- 


_ © «out form” or, quite ſhapelefs. But, the Mo- 


ſaic theory ſhews us plainly, that, the earth 
<« in the beginning” of creation week, though 
under the water; and, that ſurrounded with 
darkneſs; had hills and mountains on that part 
of it in, and covered with, the water; beſides 
enormous prominences of matter, hundreds of 


times higher than the hills and mountains un- 


der water, ſtanding thereout; and towering, in 
prodigious ridges and pyramidical "appearances, 
to the heavens of the chaos; which was thus, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the words, without form :” 
ſince, could one who was capable of taking in 
che e object" a at one ee e W he 


F THA MOSAIC Sk cM 


* - 


1 WN 4 þ — . ik MRI * 1 5 F x 
G0 in that ſtate; there never was any other 


ching in nature like its or, that” could Ou o 


the ſaltneſs of the ſeas; nor does it leave any 
matter from whence to form the heavenly bodies; 
nor do that and other theories account for the 
reation of the ſun, moon, ſtars, and comets. 

But, the Moſaic theory diſcovers to us that air is 


the primum mobile, and naturally accounts for 


the ſaltneſs of the ſeas; and leaves abundance of | 


2 


hed r, whereof. by rarefaction and expanſion, to 
mike all the heavenly bodies in the ſohr ſyſtem; 


and, in ſuch harmony with the facred text as to 


be a demonſtration, that, that ſyſtem could not, 
poſſibly, have been formed in any other way, 
than in the manner defined to us in divine Reve- 


lation; nor, from any other materials Es the 


promontories of the chaos, and, 

© Fifthly, All other theories either *blow up & 
break the earth to pieces; and then throw it into 
the waters. But the Moſaic theory preſerves it 
whole; unleſs at the poles: and brings the water 
through the carth; 'and, overflows it by the force 


of fire; on the ſimpleſt, eaſieſt, and moſt e . 
pla and Rs 55 eee "i 


. E 
— 2 


| , and ſhapeeſs. | oy” 1 0 ind | 
© Fourthly, The common a of the mundane 


as ; neither ſhews what the primum mobile 
of all nature is; nor accounts, for the cauſe of 
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* THE SUPERIOBITY OF THE MOSAIC THEORY, 
| 37S ON: 
other theory does, or can do; from mere motion. 
Seuenthiy, It alſo diſcovers how the trees were 
e n, the deluge; which. naue wal 

" Eighthy,| Al other ien was ned 
by the eſtabliſhed rules of ſound kr a | 
common ſenſe, render it impoſſible to ſave the 
ark, during the time of the deluge; unleſs taken 
| off the waters and ſuſpended in the air; and, the 
power of attraction deſtroyed on the waters; and, 
the globe under them; and, the effect of gravity 
deſtroyed in the aerial ark, But, the Moſaic 
theory renders it impoſſible to injure the ark on, 
or by, the waters, de the foods without 
any miracle in the caſe, | 

Ninthly, It alſo accounts for the fa-breones, 
trade-winds, and monſvons; which no other the 


4 ory can do. 7 


_ Thoſe are a few * wherein the Moſaic 
theory excels every one beſides; and whexein 
none elſe can equal it. But, other preferences 
therein will ariſe to view as we proceed in exa- 
mining its rational principles, compared to ſome 
of theſe ludicrous notions adopted by ſuch the- 
oxiſts as have not made the ſacred text their 

continual Randggd jokes . a this 


Let 


= 


% 


a 6c calyx ci terre 


12 
1 


. 


braſs m are divided into quartered and 


equal degrees; this will afford us ſufficient data 


hereby to examine, and have a juſt idea of, the 
openings made on the globe, at the breaking 
_ open of 40 the fountains of the great deep” at the 
flood; agreeable to the Moſaic "theory: 'of the 
an thus, ö 

As we have and PI hs 
| Annes of the earth at the poles is equator 
de 'whoſe radius is 115 miles; therefore, for the 
ſake of even numbers, cilife vr miles 12; and, 
28 12 is one fifth of 60 miles, N take one 
fifth of a degree, -as nearly as yo can, from the 
_ Equator, with a pair of fine pointed compaſſes; 
and, therewith deſcribe a circle on the globe; dr, 
oA piece of paper. It will ſcartely be diſcerni- 
be; if your globe be, like mine, of 13 inches dia- 
meter. However, this diminutive circle will be 


ſomewhat larger, in proportion to your globe, | 


than the openings made at the poles, at the flood; 
were to the terreſtrial ſphere: becauſe we called 
the 115 miles, 12. Now, it is plain from veular 
demonſtration, that, the openings at the poles 


would injure the earth as little as the openings in : 
your globe, where the iron ſpindle, repreſenting | 


the axis of the earth, enters it at the fouth and 


north; allowing that this ſpindlle was redueed;, | 
+ : from 
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globe, of any fize; and, as the equator "and = 
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of one 


| — for 150 days; and, chen gradually ſettlec 
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from the thickneſs it is of, to the mall circum- 
ference of the circle you deſcribed with the extent 
h of a en n from Ale: equatory 


& #4 


in your compaſſes. e - nd 


As to the other eee. dete 
at the flood; ſeeing all theſe parts were water be · 


fore, during, and have been water ever ſince the 
deluge; we are to imagine the Naze of Norway, 
the Perſian Gulph, the Gulphs of Florida, Mexi- 


2 &c. were only raiſed higher. like ſwollen up 


er-ſpouts, - at that ; Or, while the waters 


again to hat they. axe to this day. Therefore, 
vou have only to imagine to yourſelf, that, che 
glazed paper of your globe, in thoſe places; is 

ſwollen up like a bliſter Ogcaſ oned by heatz and 
this probed, by the water iſſuing out, it is. reduced 
to an equality to, and become one again with, 
the under ſkin; and as whole as ever it was before; 


though it is, now, a new ſkin: in the ſame 


manner, as your globe is not en in {oo I 
9 ſuppoſition here made. wo 
This being evident; it remains Fig us s to prove, 


| by the ſacred text; that, ſuch openings, as we 


ſpeak of, were made in the globe at the univerſal 
deluge. And, if the phraſe, the overflowing 


K waters“ means waters overflowing; or, de- 


Aging what theſe overflowings are HUE to, 
and, the expreiſon, . vater our (or aque- 
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duct) implies a courſe, or way, which fuch water 
takes: and © dividing,” or ſeparating, that water- 


courſe; not only imports parting. the earth, as 


in, digging, or boring, or ſinking, a mine; by 
taking away the earth obſtructing your way, till 


you have got to the end of your deſign; but, alſo 
means dividing. one. water-courſe from another, 


at certain nes; ; or, in ſeveral places; to ren. 
der it Waters, in the plural; < overflowing: 


then, that ſuch openings, as we have mentioned, 


were made to deluge the earth, can be eaſily 
proved; and, fairly documented, from no leſs 
authority than that of the Almighty himſelf, in 
aſking} Job, Who. hath divided a water-courſe 


< for the overflowing of waters? That i 1s, who 


but. .the Almighty himſelf, did, or could, do this! ? 
Ergo, it was done in the breaking up of the great 


deep: Geneſis vii. 11. and, this water-courſe, 
and its overflowings, were from the abyſs, up 
through the earth at the poles; ; flowing on, over 
the earth, in traverſe courſes, to the equator: 


while, the waters, from the bottom of the other 


openings, courſed to the ſurface of the ſea, for- d 


cing it to ſwell up, and take its courſe towards 


the equator likewiſe; till they all met there, or 


near it; in the manner as formerly defined; there- 


fore, it is not plainer, that, by ſimple, addition, 


two > ang two make four; than it is, that a water- 
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1 wer mz Ur hs Wa- 
ters, at the Maluge; and, che courſe extended 
from pole to pole; and overflowed all that extent: 
ſo making the flood univerfal; or, "hying the 
Whole of the earth under Vater fifteen cubits 
high above the tops of the moſt lofty mountains. 
But, if the earth's ſurface had been preſſed into 
the abyß, by "a comet; and, cracks or fiſſures 
made i in it, that way: or yet been blown up to 
atoms; or only burſted open every where, all over 
the ſurface, in immenſe diviſions, like iſlands, 

- Kingdoms, &c. and tumbled into the abyſs ; then, 
the above query to Job was very improper; and, 
Inſtead of © who hath divided a water-courſe for 
the overflowing of waters” it ſhould have been 
who hath dug graves in the abyſs for the tumbled 
in kingdoms of the earth? But Mr. Burnet dic 
not attend to this, in his theory; elſe, it might 
have prevented him from falling into ſo gröſs an 
abſurdity,” and antiſcriptural notion; and, 'Eept 
him from interpreting the facred' 1041 againſt the 

| tenor of divine revelation;® : however, "his? _ | 
EA” Mr. Burnet quotes ell e 13. laſt elauſe, viz. „vil de- 8 
Ko ſtroy them with the earth,” — as a Proof the earth was: deſtroyed at 
the flood; though he muſt have known the original is ; miſtranſſated 
there. For the rigid Engliſh of , prom darf. (wenn Mi- 
hi um at e arts), 1s . berefore, behold thou, a cauſing. of deſtroy- 


earth.” For, „ Nleſhit“ is the preſent pa irticiple in 


g them from the ear 
Hiphil of the verb i ( Shet) to deſtroy; break in pieces, corrupt, kill. 
wb or cauſe to periſh, Kc. nenn the e is *cauſing 


© peliiiog, 


/ 
4 


— 


vert: "HAIRY as. THEY 25 Mr. Whiſton's 's onthe 
_ fame ſuhject; confirms the ſacred truth, that, 
5 « great men are not always wile; neither do. the 
< aged: underſtand wiſdom.” J But, thedodtrine of 
either blowing up, or ee, the ſhell, of the 
earth, to pieces; and, tumbling it intg the abyſs, 
bow ridiculous ſoeyer, might be paſſed over; 
were it not for its obliquely reſlecting on the Al- 
mighty rol like obeying Job's wife, charging 
Soc with acting fogliſhly:t for, would we ac- 
| count that artiſt, polleſſed of men Jens 


« periſhing, deſtroying, or ſlaying,” Ac. of ſomething; and not the- 
— Iuture of the verb, as we. have it verſionęd; for, the prefix m (mn) is 
Never uſed either to preters, imperatives, or futures; in any conjuga- 
tion whatever. And, the A particle De (at), uſed for a 
dien of the ablative, ay here; is from, in, with, by, or through; ac- 
g to the co Aue And, none of thoſe, unleſs t the ürſt, n 
. ſenſe here; hen the context is attended to; and, even though 


it xrere not regarded here. Beides, this word (a) always alludes to 
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of. Applied to time, age, or ere of 5 its dee and par- 
ti eulap | ſenſe is the alphaþctical 3 interpretation of that word; viz, © the 
a firſt and laſt, » becauſe, is the firſt and nthe laſt letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet; and is the firſt ſenſe in which we meet with it in the Bible ; 
when juſtice is done to the original. Thus, 1 in Geneſis 54 1 God 

Th e-ſhimim vat e-arts) 

and laſt of the heavens; and, the firſt and laſt af the earth. 1 oi 

* God had ereated with the heavens,” Ke. would not . | 

neither is the © with” i in Geneſis vi. 1 3. of our Tüte Bi les, Nike | 

© -rruthithere; for, in Genefis viii. 21. the Lord only an to Noah, he 
| We ould | © not again curſe the ground any more for man's ſake; not ta 
5 5 about deſtroying the earth; nor could there be; for, be had 
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among men; who, after he had conſtructed the 
moſt uſeful, curious, beautiful, and coſtly piece | 
of machinery that could be invented; and hav- 
ing ſet it up to day, would break it to pieces to 
morrow ? Certainly not: much leſs then could in- 
finite wiſdom be capable of doing any ſuch thing. 
Any breaches that were made in, or through 
the earth, to the abyſs, at the flood; were thoſe 
we have mentioned at the poles, and other parts 
through the ſeas; and, they were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, as . water. courſes for the overflowing of 
e the waters; but, theſe neither could, nor did, 
injure the earth then, more than they do now; 
as any one doubting of the ſacred truth thereof, 
may ſatisfy himſelf in, by examining the globe 
at the poles, Galofaro, and the Naze of Norway, 
Kc. ſince, they are remaining to this day; and, 
will ſtand the ſtricteſt trial, of inveſtigation, by 
any ee human e can 5 on 
them. 
8 Bering e the n of all the 
| land parts of the globe at the flood; we cannot 
miſs finding out the ſituation of the garden of 
Eden by the marks of it recorded by Moſes.  - For 
ſince the country of Irac is yet called Eden,” 
by the natives, and allowed by the beſt geogra- 
Phers, to be the Eden of the holy ſcriptures; we 
may as eaſily point out the garden of Eden, on 
the great rive Which courſed . oa it; and, 
* then 


euren 
pal but 5 Borough of Southwark, and Lon- 
don; with the river Thames flowing between 
cn And, if the country of Irac be well laid 
down, on our beſt modern, and improved globes; 

a child need not heſitate in pronouncing the cen- 
tre ſpot of the ancient garden of Eden, to have 
been; and, to be; in about 34 200 of north lati- 
tude; and, 50* of longitude, eaſt from the meri.. 

dian of St. Paul's, London. But, ſuch as have, 

in their theories, broken the poor innocent hel : 
of the earth to pieces; and tumbled the country | 
of Eden into the abyſs at the flood; or blownup 
the globe to inches; muſt be at a loſs where to 
| find the garden ground, or even a ſquare foot of 
the primæval paradiſe now: fince, they are not 
certain but it either dived there and aroſe again 
in Chili; or, North America; or, may be buried 
under London bridge; for, by leaving Moſes? 
theory, and following their own notions; they 
have ſo embarraſſed themſelves, as not to know 
where to place the antediluvian garden of Eden, 
Mr. Burnet fays, it was © ſomewhere in the 4 
ſouthern hemiſphere * while, Mr. Hutchinſon , 
with equal confidence, maintains the terreſtrial 
paradiſe was confined to no ſpot; but, that, the 
whole earth is meant by that term; and, at laſt, 

gives Geneſis ii. 8. to verſe 1 the amen 

he, with a magiſterial air, in theſe 
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«, thoſe then known; but, as it w. ould hay 

L of no uſe, he has not done it., To which it 
: may be a ſufficjent reply to ſay, © Hoc Ithacus- 
-" eller,” But, Julius Bate bas beat . H. by far 


he has diſcovered, that, Moſes really deſcribed 


2 where the garden of Eden was before the flood; 
but, 1 m Ezekiel xxxi, 16. to 18. he aflirms, 
Eden has ever ſince then been © in hell.“ I was 
really concerned for poor uplucky Eden when 1 
read the paſſage; and, ſnatching up the family 
Bible to ſee the quotation, I perceived it was not 
Eden; but, © all the trees of Eden” were there 

| ſpoken of; however, the word ( hell” in verſe 


16. excited me to apply to my Hebrew Bible, 
which having done I fouid the word} ſhale, that 
we have rendered, hell” was uſed there; and 


4 fignified no more than a requeſt; and, ſo the ever- 


craving grave; Which gave me no ſmall relief 


when Eden itſelf was ſafe; and, only the trees of 
it forced away and buried at the fload. But, 
what recovered me intirely from any further con- 
gern on the ſubject, was, the ſame Ezekiel, as it 
were, whiſpered me to this effect, Don't you 
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„ any place if being driven out of the world, ; n 
. che flood: for, I-can aſſure you, it Was u 1 
of e 78 to Ov with os doch and em. 8 1 

64 bröidered work ; and, the Tyrians traded to 1 
den, with- gold and all manner "yy ee 1 
it Was hor unzverſalz though the ſacred text hon oy 
| prey affirms, the waters prevailed C FM 
Wen the earth; and, ALL, the high uE | 5 Lil 

that were UNDER THE WHOLE "HEAVENS" were 9 
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covered 'Hifteen cubits upwards,” $ &. Words 

ot be plainer on the ſubject, that, the flood 
was over all the earth, from pole to pole, in both a 
hemüſpheres; fince, go here you wil, „ſaib round 
the world in any direction, frem any point due 
eaſt or weſt, ſouth or north; or, traverſe it round, 
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any way, you can never be but Were the 
heavens Will be over head; and you under them, 
according to that common expreſſion: therefore = 
the earth „ under the whole heavens” being de- 
luged, at Noah's flood there could be no place en 

_ earth but what was laid under waterz and ſinee it 


6 Ezekiel xvii. 23. 24 xxeili. 1 ces. ii. ">, 20. % 4% 
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| atheiſtical ſcepticiſm, For any -wh 0 pr AL CUCL 


lieve the Bible, to contradiẽt the expreſa = 


and, call it partial, where that affirms it to have 


been total. I do not ſo much wonder at theoriſts 


who appear to have little or no religion; and, 


ſieem enemies to divine revelation, denying that 
Noah's flood was univerſal; and, that, there had 
been no flood in that part of the world now call- 
ed America; or elſe, all in America were not 


drowned: then: ſince, on the diſcovery, of that' 


| continent, it was found to be well peopled. But, 
Lam ſurpriſed. and ſorry to find the learned 
Biſhop Stillingfleet, in his Origines Sacra, in ſo 


bad company; and, with other ſceptics, teaching 
“it was not neceſſary that Noah's flood ſhould 
«, have been univerſal, &c. All the idle ſup- 
poſitions about preſerving ſome in America; to 
account, on a falſehood of a foundation, for that 
part of the world being found well peopled when | 
rediſcovered, . thouſands of years, after the flood; 


had been better never either to have been ſuggeſt 


ed; or, publiſhed: ſeeing it is rank antichriſtianiſm 
againſt the above quoted text in Geneſis. . The 
people of Britiſh or Spaniſh. America, might) with 
as great ſurpriſe, wonder how any part beyond 
them could be peopled; as we be in any puzzle 
to account for the peopling of that, or any con- 
tinent divided by ſeas, from Aſia, where man- 


Find began to be propagated and ſpread, all over 


the 
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tence; before the flood; as they were 


| diſperſed from Chaldea, in every diredtion, fer 


che flood; ſince they had no ways and 


means, to get from Chaldea to prong Spain, 
Britain, or any where elſe; after the confuſion of 
_ tongues; than they had to get to thoſe places, 


born: for, though the ark is the firſt large veſſel 


nion given him over the fiſhes of the ſea;} but, 
z real ſovereignty: therefore, he could never get 


them into his power without ſomething to float 
upon; as a raft, or, a boat; and, implements of 


fiſhing. Neceſſity is the mother of invention; 
and, if it is well known, that, large veſſels for ſea, 


have been inyented by ſuch people as never ſaw 
any thing of the kind before; nor had heard of 
Noah or his ark; it is paying the genius of the 


firſt Adam, who was by far the wiſeſt mere man 


ever lived; a very poor compliment, to imagine 
d not contrive a raft; or, a canoe; to fiſh _ 


upon; ; and, thereby keep up and realize his do- 


he co 


minion over the creatures in the waters; and, 


from a canoe, improvẽ the invention into boat- 


building; and ſo, to a proper veſſel at laſt. And, 


if it is admiffible he might do all this, ſome hun- 


dreds of years before his death; what ſhould pre- 
vent bim from 3 aa om nel 


i pg 1 ; 
+ I Geneſis i. 26. 
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| dren?/ Or, who was to hinder his children, who 


would aſſiſt him in the work, to copy the exam. | 
ple; and, teach it to their children? Since they 


muſt neceſſarily, have had rafts, canoes, or boats 
to fiſhin; at a very early period; as well as large 


veſſels to tranſport themſelves aboard of, from 
place to place, as they ſpread about the coaſts, it 


is plain, I think, to a demonſtration, that, man- 
kind well knew how to build ſmall flat bottomed 


veſſels, like our coal barges; long before the flood: 


| ſince, when Noah was ordered to make the great 


ark, he was only told of what wood, how long, 


| broad, and high, to make it. All the directions 
are contained in theſe three ſhort / verſes, "in 
Geneſis vi. 14. 15. 16. N 


Mann re Hen 0p "23 I en NY mop viz. 14. 


dyn Wu d 15. n ] MAD ARR u 


rn t ,]ẽƷmG rn De We ru vor dn 
o r nwyn ] 16. mop d You nam 


Den d Daum r N yuνονονο e ον Dr 


dien tn mag morn 
N ob lo. ac tubit otfi gipher kunim toſhe 


af e tube vu. caphert ate 'me-bit va-me huts bi- 


capher 1 5. Vu. ze aſhir toſhe ate ſhilaſh matt ame 


arc e- tube hemſhim ame rihebe vu. ſhilſhim ame 
qumete 16. Tfer toſhe la. tube vu. al ame tucalne 


me. lamole vu. phetuh e. tube bi-tſad-e tuſhim the- 
tim ſhinim v4-hilthim toſhe) which literally „ 


Pher. 
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_ pher// Apartments thou ſhall make firſt and laſt 
in . ark, when thou haſt lined it, from the houſe 
and from without, with camphire. 15. And, 


this is what thou ſhalt make it. Three hundred 
| cubits the longitude of the ark; fifty cubits the 
latitude thereof. And, thirty cubits the alti- - 


tude of it. 16. An admitter of light thou ſhalt 
make to the ark. And, according to à cubit, 


thou ſhalt conſummate it from its uppermoſt - part. 


And, the door of the ark in its ſide thou ſhalt 

place; the inferior ones, the ſecond, and the third; 
thou ſhalt make; which being all the inſtructions 
he got, concerning this great taſk ; ſhews us, he 


needed no more; as knowing very well how to 
go on with the reſt of the work; when, in the 
modern ſtile of language, he got the length of her 


keel; breadth of her beam; and, the height be- 


tween decks; together with the opening, or 
door; alias, an entry port, in each ſtory, or 


deck; Which was left to his own judgment, to 
make as large as he pleaſed; as alſo was the ad- 
mitter of light; which we have rendered“ a 
* window;”* but, was properly what we of theſe 
days term the main hatch-way on the upper 
deck; conſequently, they knew how to build 
ſmall arks, without apartments, doors, or win- 


dows in them; before then; elſe, Noah could _ 
not, from the bare dimenſions only given to him, 


have \ aan in and completed his work. And, 
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if they knew how to build ſmall open arks, of any 


ſize they pleaſed, in thoſe days; it was very eafy 
to people America, or that part of the world, now. 


fo called, from Afia, either before or after the 


flood, by only paſſing the Narrows” there, 


now known by the name of“ Bhering's Straits, 
where they are only thirteen leagues, or thirty. 
nine miles, over} to © Cape Prince of Wales, 


on the continent of America, in latitude. 64 45 


north; and longitude 191* 47 eaſt of Green. 
wich? or, 168 13“ weſt of the ſame meridian; 


from & Eaſt Cape, on the continent of Asia, 


which would be only a few hours ailing, or row- 


ing, to thoſe paſſing from the Aſiatic to the 


American continent; and, ſo America might be 
all peopled, in a few centyries, after the flood. 


And, we of theſe days cannot diſprove hiſtory, 


© which aftirms, that, the Egyptians, under Seſoſ- 


tris. I. of the third dynaſty of Dioſpolis Major; 
and, third of that dynaſty by ſome; and, the laſt 
but oneof the fix kings, and a queen, of it; by 


others; knew the paſſages to and from what we 


call America,“ and, © the Eaſt Indies.“ And, 


this Seſoſtris, though ce the great, of that 
name; as ſome file him; and, as commonly 


miſtaken to be; was ſixteen nn cotem- 
6 3 


* ' 


a Cook's ; Voyages volumie II. page 472. September, . D. 1778. 


+ Latitude 66 degrees 1 4 north and lopgitude: 190 degrees 
minutes eaſt of Greenwich, center point of the Cape's foreland. 


SY 
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porary with the patriarch Abraham. However, 


though concerning the certainty: of all this, we 


may ſay, ( ſub judice lis e/t;” yet, we can be at no 


uncertainty with the expreſs words of the facred 
text, in 2 Chronicles iii. 6. where we are told, 


Solomon's Temple was decorated with gold, 
<, and, the gold, gold of Peru“ or, more literal- 
ly, from the Perus;”” for, the Hebrew text 


word gms (Peruim) is plural; and, at once, al- 
ludes to the mountainous country of Peru, where 


the gold was and is yet got; and, the low land; 
or, coaſt to which it was brought to the mer. 


3 80, the mountains of Peru, and the coaſt 


of Peru, being two places of that region; the text 


u writes it in the plural, to expreſs this plurality 


of circumſtances. And, ſince this gold was 
brought to Solomon, by Hiram king of 'Tyre's 
ſubjects, and his ſhipping hired for that purpoſe; 
this poſitive aſſertion, in the ſacred text, puts it 


beyond all diſpute, that, the 5 yrians traded to 


the now Spaniſh America, in the reigns of David 


| em. as the Carthaginians did, to other 


ts of America, before and in Pliny's days; re- 


turning by the Straits of Gibraltar; as they are 


now termed. Thoſe two laſt particulars, con- 
cerning the Tyrians and Carthaginians trading to 


America; the former above 2500 years before it 
was re-diſcoyered by Columbus; might have in- 
formed our modern, atheiſtical theoriſts, and ſa- 5 


_ cred ſcripture denying ſceptics, and others of ſuch 
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_ claſs, how! America might have bee 1 peopl 
Tyre, or Carthage; long before eee 8 
it; though Bhering's Straits had not exiſted, to 
- give every emigrant ſuch a ſhort and eaſy paſſage 
from Aſia to America; to people it, time imme. 
morial, ere the Tyrians or Carthaginians appear- 
ed, on the continent, on the other ſide of the 
Atlantic Ocean; and, ſo have prevented thoſe 
and other writers, from ere the world with 
Juggling; by hiding p in America from the 
EE univerſal deluge; in beth to preſerve: ſome hu · 
. man ſeed in it; till either the Welſhman, Madon 
Ap Owen Gwineth;“ or, the Portugueſe adven- 
turer, ſhould land there. And yet, they neither 
tell us, how thoſe people could be found; nor 
where catched and kidnapped, to be hid; nor, by 
what means they could, poſſibly, be ſo cunning 
as to eſcape the flood; in ſuch an impoſſibility. 
No doubt they, ſagaciouſly, imagined their 
more diſcerning readers, would, charitably, help 
them out off the difficulty from which they could 
not extricate themſelves: however, a very little f 
3 ſhare of common ſenſe, joined to a ſmall portion 
= | of reflexion ; might have convinced ſuch charac- 
ters, that, by their wantonly, and wilfully, run- 
= ning over Moſes and the prophets, headlong, into / 
= the es ee wa . ſtuck themſelves faſt; | 


* He diſcovered Mexico three hundred years before the — 
did. See Herbert's travels, page 360, en, page 807. Lloyd, 
Powel, Davis; ; and many others hereon. 
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they forfeited all claim to aſſiſtance, from the ſen. 
ſible part of mankind; or, yet, from the ſenſeleſs 
part thereof; till they, at leaſt, called out for 
chelpꝰ from ſuch a dilemma; and, as that is what 
they have never yet done; nor, have authoriſed 
their friends to do for them; we ſhall leave them 
to waddle out the beſt way they can; and, ſo con- 
clude this part of our ſubject by taking farewel 
2 them in the mud they have got 8 
Since a diſſertation on Noah's ark, is not, pro- 
em belonging to the theory of the earth; we 
ſhall refer our readers to part ad. of © the Chriſ- 
8 tian Almageſt,” for a critical lecture on that 
ſubject; the meaſure of that veſſel i in ſacred and 
common cubits; and in ſhip tonnage; the number 
and kinds of creatures in it, &c. &c. &c. and, 
proceed to the next e Ne in our plan; which 
5 is to treat of 


THE THEORY OF THE SEASONS, IN THE 
 ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD; AND, OF THE 
' + FIRST MENTION OF THE RAINBOW. © © 
It will be needleſs, here, to call in the authority 
of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Diogenes, Laertius, 
Plutarch, or any of the ancients; to our aſſiſt- 
ance; to prove, the poles of the world were 
+ otherways ſituated, at firſt, than in their times; 
| iN r, now; fince, the Mofaic theory has fully de- 
monſtrated this already: and, any one may ſee 
it iNtuſtrated, in Mr. Ferguſon $ Aſtronomy, 14th. 
"ONE 
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city: wherefore, to avoid prolixity, we ſhall re. 


cur to, and begin with the firſt verſe of the ſecond 
chapter of Geneſis; which, literally tranſlated, is, 
„When the heavens and the earth would become 
<« the hoſt of heaven, namely the fun, moon, 
and ſtars;* and the earth being perfected at the 

ſame time, and in the ſame manner; obliquely 
hints to us, and directly tells us, what its form 
was, as ſoon as * perfected.” Had profeſſed 
chriſtian philoſophers, and theoriſts attended to 
this ſimple and plain ſpeaking text, they could 
not have avoided diſcovering of what form our 


AGEL neee e | 


Creation 


+ rp (Icalu) led t were r is * Fanny 5g to per- 
fe& or complete any thing in form &c, it is from cal, all, or the whole 
of any thing; and though we have not a verb ſignifying to all any mat 
ter or thing: yet, to all is the true ſenſe of the Hebrew verh, c 
Our verb, to finiſh a work completely, is of the ſame import; but 
cannot he confined to that fingle meaning: ſince, to finiſh, is often to ; 
deſtroy matter, with us; in which ſenſe, God did not finiſh the 
Heavens and earth, at creation; nor yet finiſhed his agency on them; 
fince he is ſtill at work upon them, by his upholding power: for, 
were he to ſuſpend that but for a moment, univerſal nature Mut 


that moment go to wreck. Conſequently, ical, in the original, only 0 


reſpects perfecting the form of the earth, and heavens, and e hoſt, 
thereof; viz. ſun, moon, and ſtars; the furniſhing of them with everx 
thing necefſary, peopling, and ſuſtaining them continually lance; lng. 
are quite different things from: in the external, work, and then 
ccaſing from it. 


MP Tais exlviii. 2. 3. * Dexgeronomy iv Loc 
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week, from the data Moſes has here hid 
; denne then for, by mentioning the heavens” 
before the earth, here; ad well as in Geneſig i. 1. 
and, aſſirming both were perfected' by this 
i e is the ſame as if he had ſaidt . Lift up your 
<< eyes, O man; and; ſurvey the heavens around 
| he Ram any ſpot of land, or ſea, in the 
ͤöiain every point of: view, wherefoever' vou are 
J, you ſtanding as on the centre point of the 
| >he e, of which you ſee: but the 
% One half, by the convexity over head; while, 
* the other half, contained in what is as concave, 
<< under fobt; if joined to your horizon, would 
5 form a regular ſphere? Then; if what is above 
10 and below the horizon of the heavens, wher- 
o ever you: view: them; when united; would 
. make a regular ſphere; ſo would the earth, 
i you had the ſame proſpect of it; or could, 
« from any horizon within it, look up to its ſur- 

_ « face every way around you; and, recollect, 
oY chat, the other half unſeen, would exhibit the | 
very ſame appearance; and, the one half obſerv- 

* ed, and the other unobſerved, if joined; would 
make a regular ſphere: conſequently, the earth, 

from the firſt moment it was ripe for working 
on; and had an expanſe, firmament, or heaven, 
about it; was a regular Wen to which the 
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< terms © perfection and, © unchangeableneſs” 
de in appearance and reality, could be applied; 
“ and, that could not, with propriety, be appli- 
< ed to an oblate ſigure: becauſe, that is capable 
* of being changed in form; or, made more or | 
< leſs oblate, or flat; as you pleaſe ; nor could 
«jt be a prolate, nor oval figure, for the ſame 
reaſon; neither could it be a ſquare figure; be- 
cauſe, theſe may be unequal at both ends; or 
<« oblong, or right, or cubical; ſo, not unchange- 
able in form, nor in appearance; and, in reali- 
* ty: for if you view a cube figure, (a common 
dice), the point of viſion beginning as at a cor- 
<. ner punct, and, leok as khrough it, diagon- 
ally, to the oppoſite corner; as if the line f 
< viſion. ran through the centre of the cube; it 
« will not have the ſame: appearance as if viewed 
from the centre punct, or any part of its ſur- 
« face: conſequently, fince no angular, prolate, 
| < or, oval, nor oblate figure can, with propriety, . 
=_ have the terms © perfectionꝰ and < unchange- 
©. ablenefs,” in appearance and in reality, applied 
« to he; as thoſe terms are applied to the 
earth: ergo, the earth was neither oblate, pro- 
<< late, oval, nor angular of form at the creation. 
< But, a right ſphere is unchangeable; and, per- 
fectly the ſame in appearance and reality, 
<< whatever mA you view itz whether at reſt ; 
; * or, 
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te or, in motion; from any part of its ſurface; 
„ or, within it; near hand; or, at a diſtance. 


wn _ ſince nothing can be more right than 


; nor, more ſpherical than a right ſphere; 


; «'nor a m ſphere be more, or leſs, ſo, than a 
. rightly deſcribed circle can be more, or leſs, 


e truly circular; but continues invariably the 
2 e; and may, with propriety, have the 


c terms on unchangeablen and © perfection 5 
c are, alſo, applicable to the earth, when it was 


* perfected: conſequently, the earth, from the 
0 beginning of creation week, was perfectly a 
right ſphere; and, it was neceffary that it 


« ſh6uld be fo, both to be worthy of, and an 


6 e of its maker, the creator of all things 


the 


ble and inviſible; Jeſus Chit, the fame eber | 


@ day, to day, and for ever“ 

Ihe ſubſtance of the information which Moſes 
has left us on record, in Geneſis ii. 1. and, plainly 

implied in © the heavens and the earth being 

< perfected,” when we conſider the arrangement 

of the words, attentively; and, enter into the 

. ſpirit of their true import; which, at laſt, brings 


all out to us as clearly as if he had left it in ſo 


5 REY" words, that, se the globe of the earth, firſt 
8. "Dd 2 „ | &« and 


„ Coloſſians 516! and Heb, A 8. 
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6. and laſt day of creation weck, was 2 right 
0 ſphere; in every ſenſe of the word:” vis, right, 
s being a perfectiy right ſphere in form; for, af. 
ter the great prominences were removed from it, | 
and converted into ſubſtance. e the heavenly 
bodies; the remaining eminences, for « hills and 
“ mountains, could take off no more from the” 
ſpherical © roundneſs of the earth, in compar 
« ſon, than grains of duſt do from the * 
2 neſs of a common globe; os: thus, it was a per- 
fect, right ſphere in conſtruction; and, perfect- 
ly a right ſphere, in poſition; its axis being placed 
perpendicular, both to its circular orbit, the equa - 
tor, and the ecliptic ; ; at one and the ſame time. 
Conſequently, a right ſphere in every ſenſe of 
the word; f and, ſince it was as perfectly fo, firſt 
and laſt day of creation week, as divine revelation 
can aſſure us; of courſe, when che earth con- 
tinued for the firſt week of time, to to be a right 
ſphere every way, it would, and muſt have con- 


| tinued ſo every week of time thereafter; had 


= . — «gs ab = = 
— 2 


n 


not the violence lone it at On rod cee its 
e 


75 if Ferguſon" $ | Afronomy, Sefton . W 

283 80 in tulln xvi. 15. the world is called round or e. ; 
« the foundations of the round world were diſcovered, (text va jiglu | 
muſdat Tubil) and in Proverbs viil. 27. * In deſcribing the ſpherical 
10 ſurface of the deep“ (text, Bi heku hug ol pheni Teum) and that the 
ſurface of the ocean is fo, is plain from a ſhip at a diſlanee, raiſing ber 
Hull, as ſhe approaches, and as ſhe departs from you, running _ 
down, all. out of ans over maſt head. | | 


| lique one; and, its conſtruction, or form, from 


a right ſphere to an oblate ſpheroiĩd. An which | 


truths being data of the Moſaic theory; or, in 


other words, the plain import and declaration of © 
the ſacred text; would, had they been duly at- 

_ tended to, have taught- chriſtian- philoſophers to 

take the firſt principles, and elements, for de- 


monſtrating the obliquity of the ecliptic, with 
reſpect to the earth; or, the earth's equator to 
it; and the oblateneſs of the ſphere; or, flatneſs 
of che terreſtrial globe, at the poles; not from 
primary motion at the creation; but, from the 
violence done it at the flood: but, it was impoſ. 
| fible to correct miſtakes till theſe were diſcovered; 


therefore it is not too late to amend: but, whoſe 
fault is it that thoſe miſtakes have not been ma- 


nifeſted, and corrected, ere now; ſeeing the data 
for doing ſo have lat 
original of the Bible, ever ſince Moſes wrote the 
Pentateuch? Any one might have found this long 


ago, even in the Engliſh verſion of the Bible, 


from the arrangement of the words in the text, 


by ſtudying it ſeriouſſy; and, not reading the 


| hiſtory. of the creation and flood, ſuperficially. 
The ſatisfaction, of mẽ 


would more than have compenſated for the pains 


of ſearching for them; though no one could 


— 


claim 
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\ 1 fition,. in 1 from- A. right eas to All ob. 5 


in Geneſis ji. 1. in the 


ing any ſuch diſcoveries, 
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claim any merit in obſerving fuch things there 
more than another: becauſe, open to every one, 
and laid in their way, in the ſcriptures of truth; 
only, it might be ſaid of ſuch, they had ſtopped 
to pick up a pearl of carth, which others, in haſte, 
had paſſed by; or, did not think worth ſtooping | 
don for, perhaps; or, had not cared much to 
ſeek after. Yet, when a child in years and edu- 
cation, compared to the many hoary Titerati of 
this and former ages, (for, ſo I conſider the dif. 
coverer of the above, in Geneſis ii. 1.) could ſee 
10 ks in a few words of the ſacred text; what 
might a Maſkelyne ſee; or a Ferguſon, a Newton, 
2 Locke, a Scaliger, and others have ſeen: by on- 
ly ſtudying the Bible with fixed attention? But, 
we mean no mal, reflection on ſo diſtinguiſhed 
characters and worthies, who have been blefſings 
to the times in their day: ſince all of us cannot 
do all things, as Virgil has juſtly obſerved. We 
therefore being aſſured by the expreſs facred text, 
chat, the earth was a right ſphere, during crea- 
tion week; and, conſequently, till the flood; 
come now to conſider the N of the © ſeaſons, 
heat, and cold; &c. upon it. og 5 
In a right ſphere, having the axis thereof per⸗ 
pendicular to the ecliptic; there can be no change 
of ſeaſons on that ſphere; according to the eſta- 
* maxims; 1 OF: rather axioms, of aſtro- 


9 . 


v. 
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ven; for, the moon's axis being almoſt pers 
4 pendicular to the ecliptic” is allowed to have 


« ſcarce any difference of ſeaſons;” and, < Jupiter's 


axis is ſo nearly perpendicular to his orbit, 
4 that, he has no ſenſible change of ſeaſons}? 
ſay our beſt, and indeed all aſtronomers; nor do 


ſtate of the world, being bleſſed with an everlaſt- 
ing ſpring; and the poets in celebrating the in. 


nocence of thoſe times, and the beauties of the 
year, ſeem in raptures with the ſameneſs of its 
ſeaſons; as making ver erat eternum the bur- 
den of their ſong. Nevertheleſs, we will, perhaps, 


leaſt, a little; when we compare this to the ſacred 
text, and let- it ſpeak for itſelf, as we always: 
mean to do: for, when we maturely conſider the 


 paſſage,* which-is delivered to Noah, on his firſt 
facrificing after the flood, wherein God “ ſpake 
« from his heart,“ 


ing, and reaping-time, and cold, and heat, 
and ſummer, and winter, and day, and night, 


5 ſhall not be ſtopped; or ceaſe; and, reflect that 


„or ſpring; reaping- 
* or harveſt; . and winter, heat and | 


the ſeaſons, viz. ſeeding-ti 


ö e . cold; 


—_— 


7 J. Fergufon's Aſtronomy Sections 55. and 5r. 1 Geass, bit. 28 


or ware, to the patriarch, 
that, during all of every day on the earth; ſeeds 
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 <obls-ap0;iclafiatd awd megane 8 1 
night; we muſt naturally conclude, that; as day 


and night exiſted from the beginning of time on 

earth, heat and cold exiſted as early; and, in 
due time of revolution theſe leſs ſeaſons of time 
brought in the greater ſeaſons of the year or in. 
troduced ſpring, haryeſt, ſummer, and winter, 


naturally, of courſe; and, in eee 

year, in their duration as morning, day, even- 
ing, and night; conſtitute che whole of the na» 
tural day of twenty-four hours 


s; and, by the ſame 
analogy, that, a year, in the prophetical ſtile, 


s taken for a prophetical day ol timez and, 2 
day for a year; the ſame way} _ 


Secondly, The oath to Noah, Sade n 255 
reaping · time, &c. ſhould not thenceforth be ſtop- 


ped, or ceaſe; obvioully- implies they had been 


2d, or ceaſed; ſome time ſince their begin- 


ning; and, that time could be at no other period 


but during the ſolar year and ten days, between 
the flood coming on, and the earth being dried; 
for in the moſt of that ſpace, the earth being 
under water, and not poſſible to be cultivated 
till the termination of that period; there could 
neither be ſeed-time nor harveſt; ſummer; 
winter, &c. on it; and Noah and his: family, 


Ye Thott "pi in the . would pag experi · 


e 3 ence 


F | Exckiel ir. 6. ud clauſe. : ; 98 L 
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eds heat Nor. ani af the e air, nor 


diſtinguiſh clearly for ſome time after entering 2 | 


the ark, between day and night; by their light 


or darkneſs; of courſe both the leſs and the 
greater ſeaſons had ceaſed, with them; in the 


literal ſenſe of the word, during that ſpace: con- 
ſequently, the ſeaſons had previouſly revolved; 


_ elſe, they could not have then ceaſed, becauſe, 
ſeaſons muſt. neceſſarily be before they can ceaſe 


to be: ergo, they were from the beginning. And, 


how early they began, may eaſily be ſettled; ſince 
by calculation, the three firſt days of time were 


as the three laſt days of ſummer are now with 
us; and, on the third or laſt of theſe days, ; the 


earth graſſiſied graſs; the herb ſeeding ſeed, 


e after his yet ſpecies; the tree making fruit, 
: * whoſe ſeed was therein, after his yet ſpecies 5 


upon the earth'““ and, next day, the fourth 
of time; the ſun was perfected, or created, and 
made the autumnal equinox; ſo. beginning the 


harveſt ſeaſon; the herbs and fruits, created the 
day before, being perfectly ripened this day; by 
the influence of the ſun. And, when we admit, 


that, the twelve. hours darkneſs before light Was 


created; and, the other twelve hours of light; 
compoſed the firſt day of time; and, this ſtate 


of darkneſs and feeble light, was, to that day, 


what winter is to the year; we ſhall, thus, in 
| 8 wo ins the 


2 The Uteral tranſlation of Cenelis i. T2. to laſt clauſe. 
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the courſe of the fiſt four days of time have a 


winter, ſeeding- time, or ſpring, ſummer, and : 
harveſt,” begun in the literal ſenſe of the words; 
though ſhorter of ſpace in duration, as to the 
three firſt ſeaſons: than at any time after! Here, 
then, let ſcepticiſm © wonder and periſii; and, 


the chriſtian philoſopher szz that the © ſeaſons” 
_ exiſted ſo early; however, the caution, ina 
ente, with raptures ; will be neceſſary to at. 
tend to; for though it is proved, from the fa- 
cred text; that, the four ſeaſons of the year 
were from the beginning; and, by the time the 
ſun had gone round the heavens, ſo to ſpeak, 


to the firſt point in Libra from which he ſtart- 


ed at the inſtant of his creation; there would 
thus be, one harveſt, two winters, two ſeeding- 


times, or ſprings; and two ſummers; in the 


ſpace of one ſolar year and three days of time; 


yet, the ſeaſons from the creation of the ſun, 
till the flood; could not, according to nature 


and the poſition of the ſphere, be any thing like 


what Europeans, who have never been from 
home, underſtand by ſummer and Winter; 
ſpring, and harveſt; becauſe, the cold and heat, 
in the primitive,” or antediluvian, world; would 


be confined to night and day; and, neither 


make ſo ſenſible a change of weather as a modern 
European could call this part of it, or that ſea- 
ſon, either ſummer or winter; while, he would 

158 N eee be 
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be at as great a loſs to diſtinguiſh between ſpring; 


and ſummer; and harveſt; by not knowing i 


where to fix the beginning, or ending, of either: 


becauſe, a regular confuſion of all would ſtill 


prevail, there being no tilling of the ground 
only once a year, for throwing in ſeed of grain, 


as now to call that ſeeding- time or ſpring, as in 
Britain, in theſe days; but they dug the ground 
all the days of the year, as occaſion was, to take 
in, and cultivate, the land for ſome particular 
purpoſe; while, in general, all ſorts of ſeeds, 


ſowing; ſince, the earth being moiſt, and fat 


ſoil, for ages after the creation; the grain as it 
ripened and fell, would ſoon take root; and, 
ſpring up and ripen again; and, ſo the proceſs go 

on quickly, and continually, as it yet does in 


Perſia; 


, great part of Abyflinia ; and, Aſia; 


more ſo than any where elſe. And, the fruit- 
trees Would have bloſſoms, leaves, buds, and ; 
ripe, fruit, on one part or other of them; all the 


year round: as in America, and Abyſſinia, to 
this day zf and well atteſted by gentlemen of 
credit, who have been, for years, in thoſe coun- 


tries; and, may be corroborated from many 


travels now in the poſſeſſion of the * but, 
N ſince 


+ Plin. I, 13. C. 8, and L 15. e. 18. 
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chis een appearance 4 nature in AbyL. 
ſinia; and, comes the neareſt on the fubject, to 


what I mean to give an idea of; I ſhall ſatisfy 
myſelf with only quoting a ſhort paſſage from 


him where he affirms, The fruit- trees in Abyſ- 


finia bear fruit four times a year to this day; 


4 viz. firſt on the weſt fide; then, on the ſouth; 


4 next, on the north; and, laſtly, on the eaſt 
* ſide of the tree.“ But, as this is taken from 


the ſtate of the world about 4134 years after the 


flood; we may naturally conclude, that, if fruit- 
trees to this day, in many countries, bear fruit 


four times a year; and, have it continually on 
them; they would be much more prolific, and 


bear it oftener; before the flood. And, I think, 
it may be eaſy to prove that they bare, or ſhed 


their fruit, three times as often; in the antedilu- 


VvVian world; as the fruit-trees of Abyſſinia do 
now: for, on comparing Revelation xxii. 2. and 


U. 7. to Geneſis ii. 9. and Ezekiel xlvii. 12. 1 
am well ſatisfied, the tree of life, in the midſt of 
the Garden of God, alias the Paradiſe of God; 
or Eden; for it goes by all theſe titles in ſacred 


text; ſhed ripe fruit, every month of the twelve; 


throughout the ſolar year. Our tranſlators, by 


for 


* See Travels to diſcover the Fource of the Nile. Appendix, : 


pages IST, 152. 


TIAL 
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for them in the original, — the text in 


Revelations xxii. 2. by ſaying; the tree of life 
* bare twelve manner of 
even grammar. It is literally the TREE of life 
making twelve fruits, rendering its fruit 
through every month, &c; and as the year 
had twelve months, this made twelve fruits, fruit - 


ings, or harveſts, to it in that ſpace; for, it had 


but one kind of fruit, on it; as any other tree 
had: ſince, we are certain, each tree was cre- 


ated after its proper kind; or, of the ſame ſpe- 
cies as they exiſted on the earth, when Moſes 


wrote the hiſtory of creation week; therefore, 
there were no mongrel trees, no natural tree, 
and the tree of life was one, had different 
branches, bearing different kinds of fruit from 
the nature of the ſtock; as we can graft a branch 


of a pear-tree in an apple-tree, &c.— no ſuch thing. 
He who forbade to ſow land with mixed grain, 
would never have called into exiſtence a mongrel 


tree conſequently, the twelve fruitings, or har- 
_ veſts, every year, of the tree of life; were all of 
one kind; and, could be nothing elſe: if you 


are inclined to believe with me, what I am well 


_ fatisfied of from various texts of the ſacred ſcrip- 
rare? that le 
73 


fy Deuteronomy x xii; 9. Ke. 


e as Geneſis zlix, IT, Jeremiah ii. 21. and 1 . 
compared; and conſidering the true aud extenſive imports of the 


original texts, finally applied by Chriſt to himſelf in Revelations | 
ii. Te &c, 


ruits,” which is not 
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n tber t than a choice, . is "mo vine... 1 
Therefore, as it Was not forbidden, f its "i 


- Innocence, and, from its very name, be an em- 


blem of its creator; and, ty pify 


dence on him for ſpiritual life; neee of 
the tree, when eaten, was a ſupport to the na- 


tural life ; and, thus, be a memorial of both: as, 


the fruit of the vine,” to this day, is inſtituted 


in the chriſtian . Garden of God,” his church; 
ſtill to ſymbolize, and to be a memorial of, 
that ſame creator of all things that are in hea- 
< ven, and that are in earth, viſible and invi- 
* ſible,” Of courſe, the tree of life, in Eden, 


liquely, telling us, as in Ezekiel xvii. 12,“ that 


every other tree, whoſe ſeed was in itſelf ; va 


fruit as often at that time; and, till the f 
diminiſhed their fertility; as the tree af lifo 


did: for © what is the tree of the vine more 
than every tree having branch which is among 
< the trees of the wood.” $ Therefore ſince fruit- 
res in 1 yas bear. wk four times, a Fer 
| 1 to 

1 Genefis ii. 16. I s j Collodans 3 15. 16. 


0 « Every tree for food, whoſe leaf ſhall- not fade, &c. each hall 
bring forth new fruit e to his months” &. viz. his 


4 Literal ae of, Ezekiel w. a. | 40 


% 
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_—_ this day; and; even in Britain, we have 


ſeveral crops of various things, as of cabbage, 
and turnips, &c. in half a year's time; and, An 
harveſt of gooſeberries, currants and cherries, '&c. 
in fummer ; and, an harveſt of winter apples, in 
December: and in many parts of America, they 
have two Cops of wheat in one ſummer and 


harveſt ſeaſon; what is any way incredible, then, 
in nature producing threefold more, before the 


flood; where it yields four times a year yet? Or, 


where we have four, that then it gave twelve? 2 


And, while, by the obliquity of the ſphere, we 
have to wait twelve months, in general, for tlie 
return of the ſeaſons; that when, it was a'right 


ſphere, the feaſons ſhould revolve every month of 
the twelve? Or, as the fun entered one ſign of 


the zodiac, he ſhould cauſe a ſeeding of ſeed; 
through nature, during his going through the 
_ firſt quarter of that ſign, then, conſirm the "ſeed: 


ing while moving through the ſecond quarter; 
ripen it all in the third; and cauſe it to ſhed 
a denudation in the fourth, and laſt, quarter; 


and at the ſame time, begin the fermentation of 


the juices for the next feeding, in his entering 


on the next ſign; and, ſo on in perpetual cir- 
culation, till the flood? Inſtead of any thing 


unlikely, herein; there could no other mode of 


vegetation prevail in łhe antediluvian world; 
and this enables us to account for it, on ation 
Principles, 
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principles, how the antediluvian earth yielded 
„ ſtrength, and fruited fruit; twelve times 
nà⁊ year: for that it did ſo is as rien told us, 
in the language and import of the ſacred text; 
as if it had been put down in {ſo many and 
the ſame words; and there is no other way of 
reſolving this problem aright; but, on the above 
principles; which do it naturally, and rationally 
at once. It is therefore, ultimately come to this, 
on the Moſaic Theory of the ſeaſons, viz. 
From the creation to the flood, there were 
ſeeding· time, or ſpring; ſummer, reaping: time, 
or harveſt; and winter; after, or according 
to, their kinds; as much ſuited to the world, 
and the poſition of the ſphere, during that 
period; as the four great ſeaſons of the year, 
ever ſince the flood to the preſent time; have 
been ſuited to the poſition of the ſphere in that 
period, conſequently, there was not only an 
_ «everlaſting ſpring,” as the ancients term it, in 
the antediluvian world; but alſo a | continual 
ſummer and harveſt; together with a winter 
more temperate, but warmer, than any ſummer, 
at any time fince the deluge: thoſe ſeaſons revol- 
ving not once; but twelve times * each folar 
FOE 


| 5 Some, ho: it 1s evident, 50 not t the 9 
1 nal text, have quoted Geneſis 1. 14. let them 
be for ſigns, and for szas0Ns,” &c. to prove 
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& there were the ſame kinds of ſeaſons the firſt 


« year of the world as in the preſent age,” 


but, had theſe of that opinion read verſe” 18, 
they might have obſerved, when the two great 


lights were created, and ſtationed in their hea- 


venly places; there is no mention of “ ſeaſons ;*” 
which would have ſet them right in their 
notions ;* but, had they attentively confidered 


verſe 14. before they quoted it to ſuch pur- 


poſe ; they might have diſcovered it Was not 
even common ſenſe, the way it is Engliſhed in 
our bibles; fince, the ſun and moon, &. could 

not nE for ſigns and for ſeaſons; as they 
were to be for lights to the earth: rulers of all 
ſraſons they might be and were; and are; 


but for ſeaſons; or, real ſeaſons of them 


ſelves; that they could never be. The word * 
muodim rendered © feafons there, \ is not ſea- 
ſons, but, ſome ſet, fixed on, or any . appointed 
time; as in Job. xiv. 14. Were we to take 
the word, « ſeaſon, „ wherever mentioned in 


our bibles, to mean a quarter of a year; we 


ſhould make fine work of it indeed. Only ap- 
ply it to Eccleſiaſtes, ili. 1. and fo read it, © To 
every thing there is a quarter of an year,“ &c. 
would that be either ſenſe, or truth? the 
literal Engliſh of Genefis i. 14. is, © Then fay 
7" * would God, Be ſhall luminaries in the * 
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6 of the heavens, to cauſe to diſtinguiſh between 
„ the day; and, between the night thereof; 
<« and; let them be for | ſigns even to the 
. appointed wes 3 _ to ap: prey 1 and, to 
ce the yen: NC. 

Others, giving up Geneſis. i. 14. as not vile 
to make any thing of it; quote Pſalm Ixxiv. 
17. laſt clauſe, viz. Thou haſt made ſum- 
* mer and winter,” as a proof of the ſame kind 
of ſeaſons exiſting the firſt year, of the world, 
as at preſent z but, they do not advert, that, 
harveſt and ſpring are wanting, in the verſe; to 
5 compleat the ſeaſons; and, though it is ſaid, 
God made ſummer and winter, as they were 
in Aſaph's days, when he penned that pſalm; 
yet, it is not ſaid when or at what period, ſuch 
fummer and winter were made; unleſs you re- 
ſolve it into the ſummer and winter, of that 
year of the world, wherein Aſaph wrote the 
above paſlage: Which is the beſt explanation of 
it; but very foreign to the purpoſe it is brought 
forward, by thoſe people. God may be ſaid to 
have made all the ſeaſons from the firſt to the 
laſt ; by making nature which brought them 
on, in the courſe of natural revolution; and 
keeps them revolving by the ſame laws: but, 
this is a very different en from * thoſe | 
writers advance. 


EE „„ We 


a Fo * . 1 
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We come now to conſider THz Davs' of the E 
antediluvian world; and, as their ſeaſons of gil 
 ſreding-time, ſummer, reaping-time, and winter; 1 
were not ſo long as ours now; though twelve 2 5 
to one more numerous: ſo their days were very ot 
different from ours; they being twelve hours os 
of ſolar time, from fſun-riſe- to ſun-ſet, all the | N 0 
year round; in all latitudes whatſoever ; where 9 
the ſun riſes and ſets once in that ſpace: OT 
while, our days, now, vary every day, more 1 
or leſs, except at the equator; and, whereas 1 
the ſun is but on the equator two days of the 1 
year, with us; viz. at the autumnal and ver- Th 
nal equinoxes; the 22d. of September and the 5 
19th, of March, new ſtile; when our day is ON 
of the ſame length with the antediluvians; they * 


had the ſun on the equator all the year, every 
year, by the terreſtrial equator and celeſtial one, 
(or eeliptic) coinciding; therefore, needleſs to Ig 
ſpeak of froſts, ſnows, or ſtorms, in a world d Rl 
where the poſition of the ſphere was that of a ; 
right” one: ſince, according to the laws of 
nature and ſound philoſophy; no ſuch changes 
could happen in an unchanging ſituation of 
the globe. But, we cannot here, without diſ- 
reſpect to ſo ſuperior merit, paſs in ſilence, by a 
very ſhrewd obſervation Mr. Whitehurſt has | 
| _ in Page 1 18 of his Theory of the Earth, 
ö | Ft 8 and 
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and its, © primitive iſlands;“ ſaxying, if 
c the terraqueous globe. Was rene cover- 
c ed with water, as in its primitive ſtate; 
froſt and ſnow could have no exiſtence on 
« the face of the earth.” What deep pene- 
tration and aſtoniſhing diſcovery, this! How- 
ever it may ſtill be improved upon, if Mr. 
Whitchurſt or his friends for him, would deign 
to inform us, how froſt and ſnow could get 
to the face of the earth, to act upon it; if 
the face of the earth was univerſally covered 
with water. But as I ſuppoſe, we may wait long 
enough before we get a ſatisfactory reſolution of 
this propoſition; we muſt even take Moſes way 
to keep froſt and ſnow out of the world, before 
the flood, by letting the ſphere revolve in a right 
poſition till then; for thereby, though the heat 
would not be equally intenſe, in very high as in 
low latitudes; yet, it would be of too high a 
degree of temperature to let any froſt, or ſnow, 
form in the air; though the night air would 
be. colder than that of the day, proportionally, 
then as now; and though during the ſun's paſ- 
lage from Libra to Capricorn, and thence to 
Aries, the ſtate of the atmoſphere, might vary, 
a little ; and, be ſomewhat cooler, in many 
latitudes; than during his paſſage from the firſt 
point in Aries, to Cancer; and thence to Libra 
again 3 ; yet, tat would ſcarcely be ſenſible, not- 
withſtanding 
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landing the former are all of the [oY 
through which the ſun goes in our harveſt and 
winter quarters; as the, latter are his path 
during ſpring and ſummer; and though in a 
right ſphere, we cannot, aſtronomically, nor phi - 
loſophically, account for any change of weather 
on the globe, then; as might give us, of theſe 


| lands and times, even a diſtant idea of winter 
weather: yet, ſuch inconſiderable alterations, as, 


between night and day air; and, between that 
while the ſun was in Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, 
and his paſſing through Capricorn, Aquarius, and 


Piſces; might be ſenſibly felt by the inhabitants 
of the globe, in thoſe days; though one of theſe 


lands and times, had it been poſſible to have 
put him there, would have called the depth of 
What winter they had, or could have, an extra» 
ordinary warm ſummer to nt ou in ſuch. 
manner as when I landed at in the 
beginning of December, A. D. 200 12 che natives 
there were complaining of the cold weather; 


while I was almoſt ready to faint with the Its . 


though neither loaded with fleſh nor difficuls 
to perſpire ; and fo intenſe was it, that, my fac 
was bliſtered to ſuch a degree I could not fuffer 
to be ſhaved for ſeveral days thereafter. Such, 


comparatively ſpeaking, were the winters of the ; 


world before the flood; and, the weather dit- 
fering little, or nothing. then through the year ; 


yea, 
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yea," even to the preſent time, in moſt of warm 
countries, they have not a native word ſigni- 
fying winter, but they divide the year into 


the wet and dry ſeaſons; in ſome parts, into 


the windy; or hurricane months, and calm ſea- 
ſons; and near and about the equator, at leaſt 


in thoſe parts where I have been; and had occa- 


ſion to inquire thereinto; they divide the ſea- 
ſons into the rainy and fair; but, as the rainy, 
wet, and windy ſeaſons, in the warm countries 

I allude to; are begun at, and continue, gener- 


48. ek ally, . while the ſun gets to and is making cer- 


tain ſouth or north declination: therefore, as 


the ſun had no declination, nor the ſphere any 


obliquity, before the flood ; there could be no 
windy, or ſtormy, nor rainy, or wet ſeaſons, 
zin that world : for, take away obliquity and 
declination; you take away all cauſe of __s, 


17. rains of courſe. 


* 0 illauſtrate this to whom it y;. . ct 
bs a ſun-ſhine. place, by day; or having a 


| bghted candle, by night, to the work; take a 


tommon globe; place the poles in the horizon, 
tick pins and needles in the equator ; and in dif- 
ferent places from thence, towards any of the 
poles; but, ſtick them ſo as to be perpendicular to 


the wooden horizon. As the pins and needles 
now ſtand, in upright poſition before you, ſuppoſe 


thee to be of the nature of, and ſituated on the 
oo 
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5 globe, as the hills and mountains, on che balls ; 


before the flood; and, as the braſs pins will = 5 
pel, as much as the ſteel needles attract; imagine 


the matter in the hills and mountains, of the 


primitive earth, to be of like nature; for, 


chalky, and iron, and other ore ſtones; are of 
the very ſame nature, as to attraction el. 


ſion: and, there are as many of chalky, limy, and 
flinty rocks, and mountains; as of common 


quarry ſtone and earth. But, if you grudge to 
allow this much; then, ſince it will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe, either extract all the needles; and 


leave the pins, as before; or, pull out all the 


pins, and let the needles remain; now ſince you 
cannot turn the globe quite round on its axis, 
in its preſent poſition; becauſe, of the pins, or 


| needles, ſtopping it as ſoon as the neareſt of them | 


to gets at the horizon; therefore, turn it eafily- 
eaſt and weſt, ſo far as it will go; attending care- 


fully to what way the light throws the ſhadows' 


of the pins, or needles, as you move the globe 
from eaſt to weſt > of, from welt to eaſt 3 and, 


back again to, or beyond, the poſition at its firſt” 


being put in motion. Then, keeping the frame 
of the globe ſteady, in the ſame place; and, if at 
work by candle light, letting the candle remain 
where firſt ſet down; elevate the pole to more 
than 25? or nearly 25 04', the obliquity given 
to the earth at the flood; you will ſee the ſhadows: 
W of 
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and weſt, as before; fall in a confuſed manner 
upon, and among, one another; in a very differ- 
formerly. And, the pins that before ſtood up- 
right will now be in ſuch a poſition as, ſome of 
more or leſs ne that "_ OY to 
e alive: athers: chile; no eee eee ä 
which appeared in a ſtraight line, on any point 
of the compaſs before; will appear fo now: for, if 
in the turning of the globe, with the poles in the 
horizon; you pitch on any two pins, bearing 
due eaſt and weſt of the other; as you ſtand be- 

ſide the globe; and put a bit of paper; or, ſome 

clay on the tops of them to know them by, and 
_ - then ſtanding on the ſame ſpot as at firſt, and 
clevate the globe as above; and, look at thoſe 
pins; you will perceive the one next you, will 
point its ſhadow, nearly, a quarter of the com- 
paſs paſt the place it was, in a due eaſt and weſt 
line with, before; wy ſo will YG * 
portionally.— Now, | 

The ſcholium and uſe of e 1, dar : 
the bills and mountains on the earth, before the 
flood; had, according to their magnitudes, and 
_ altitudes, equal power of attraction and -repul- | 
ſion, 
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Game: by the nature of the matter whereof they | 
were compoſed ; as, in general, to this day; 
or, if they attracted vapour, all equally, in 
proportion to their bulk; it is plain, they could 
not attract it till they had it to attract; and, 
that, they had it not to attract, for a long time 
after the creation, is obvious from all nature 
being created pure, and pronounced „good; “ 
therefore, nothing bad, or injurious thereto. was 
in it z as great rains; and, ſtormy winds; nor 
yet matter for the one; nor, means for the 
other; whereby to exiſt: ſince, the moiſt eartk, 
newly raiſed from out of the waters, neither 
required rain, ſmall or great; nor would need it 
for many ages; a gentle dew, ariſing from, and 
returning to it being ſufficient to keep its ſalts 
and juices, in continual fermentation, And, as" 
to winds, it could have none but what were mo- 
derate; and, regular as its motion: for, put a 
ſphere in a right poſition; or, a common globe 
ſo, and let it be turned about, as quickly on its 
axis as you will, and keep it going for any ſpace 
of time you pleaſe, at the ſame velocity, the 
wind occaſioned, by its motion, will be equal 
all over its ſurface, all the while it is going at 
the rate it was ſet in motion with at firſt. And, 
the earth's motion; or, velocity, in its orbit; 
having been the ſame at firſt as now, could not 
decreaſe, or increaſe, as the motion of a com- 
G 8 1 mon 


— 
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mon globe 1s ſubject t o, by the human hand that 
keeps it agoing. And, being in a right poſition, 
the currents of air between the hills and moun- 
tains, would, every day, have the ſame courſe 
as the day before: ſince all the hills and moun- 
tains, in whatever ſituation with reſpect to one 
another, would {till deſcribe the ſame circles in the 
revolution of the ſphere ; uniformly, from day 
to day; and, ſo the wind would be moderate, 
and regular continually. But, when, at the 
flood, the poſition of the ſphere was changed from 
right to oblique; and the declination of the ſun 
began; then, the currents of air would take a 
new direction from what they had before; as 
the ſhadows of the pins, in the oblique poſition 
of the globe, run into confuſion by what they 
did when the poles were in the horizon; ſo, di- 
recting the air, following ſome of them, direct- 
ly againſt ſome other ones, where it vvochd be 
reſiſted; and, kept continually in a ſtate of war; 
as that element would be in, more or leſs ſo, 
according to the ſun's declination; and could 
never get into à regular track, as when the 
ſphere had a right poſition; becauſe, in the di- 
urnal revolution of the earth, the hills and 
mountains, would not, in the oblique poſition, 
deſcribe always, or at any time, the ſame cir- 
cle; but, vary every minute of the day, every 
day of the year; the ſame way, and _—_ the 
{2 fame 


i » 
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fame laws, as at preſent, kann the ecliptic 
always makes different angles with the hori zon ; 
every moment of the day throughout the 
the year“; and has done ſo, ever ſince the flood. 
Therefore, the currents of air being made by the 
motion of the earth, carrying round the hills 
and mountains on it; and, theſe by the obliqui- 
ty of the ſphere, and the declination of the fun, 
conſtantly deſcribing irregular arches, of irregular af, 
circles, ſcroll-faſhion ; or, heliſpherical curves; 
unequal winds, difturbance in the atmoſphere, 
ſtorms of wind and rain, thunder and light. 
nings, and earthquakes at laſt; would be the . 
natural and unavoidable conſequences attending 
the obliquity of the ſphere; as may be illuſtrated 
on very ſimple principles: for, as equal winds, all 
over the earth, are, or were produced by equal 
motion; ſo, unequal winds will, and do proceed 
from unequal motion of the ſame body; and, 
that inequality of motion, is from its obliquity 
only: ſeeing it could have none while it was a 
right ſphere ; juſt by the fame rule, as if you 
would ſuſpend a ball of clay, or, any ſolid, by > 
2 line; over a ſtick laid acroſs two other up- 
right ones; and, firſt, make it ſpin round as it 
_ hangs ſtraight down; then lay hold of the line, 
and give it a ſwing, ſo as to make the ball de- 
en 2 Sale while thus hanging in the air; it 
FCC. 8 18 


1 Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, ſection 275. 
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is plain, that, the line being of the ſame length, 
. while the ball deſcribes the firſt, ſecond, and 
third circle; or goes two or three times round, 
in the ſpace you puſhed it off with a circular 
ſwing, that all theſe circles will be equal; as be- 
ing deſcribed with the ſame radius. But, if 
while it continues to revolve. that way, you gra- 


Adually | lengthen or ſhorten the line more and 


more; the circles will be heliſpherical, and un- 
equal; as being deſcribed by unequal radii all the 
time; and the ſhake communicated to the ball, 


by the lengthening or ſhortening of the line it 


is ſuſpended at; will be to the ball what the 
gendering principle of what we call an earth- 
quake is, or would be to the earth. But, 
when you did not lengthen or ſhorten' the line, 
no ſuch ſhake could be communicated to the 
ball. Thus, the circular motion, With the line 
fixed, will give you an idea of the earth's mo- 
tion, while the poſition of the earth was a right 
_ ſphere. And, the heliſpherical revolutions, by | 
lengthening or ſhortening the line continually, as 
the ball ſweeps around; will give you an idea of 
the carth's motion ever ſince the flood, in its ob- 
lique poſition; which it has been gradually de- 
creaſing, from that period to the preſent ; as im- 
pelled thereto from the inherent. principle, that, 
all bodies have a tendency to return to their firſt 
ſtate; ; juſt as the human body, e ce of the 

| + 0M duſt | 


P 
* — 
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.<« duſt of the ground,” ' tends to diffclution.: ; and | 
at laſt, will return to duſt; but, as grain laid in 


the earth, naturally, produces a new body of its 


kind; fo will the human body, after being redu- 
ced to its primitive ſtate of atoms, at laſt; be 


again formed into a new. body; and, reanimated 


with life and motion, by the ſame almighty 


oO which .communicated thoſe principles to 


„ in the beginning” —ſo the ſphere, when it 


_ have recovered its firſt poſition, by vulgar 
A. D. 58,494. Or, the year of the world 
62,501, and again. be a right ſphere ; will not 


continue a moment in it, but be impelled to re- 
new its obliquity ; and, increaſe it gradually, in 


proportion, as it decreaſed it from the flood till 


then; becauſe, of the laws of oblique motion im- 
_ poſed on it, by that almighty power which com- 
municated thoſe principles to it “ in the begin- 


„ ning of this new world at the flood; for, 


obliquity being cauſed by the impetus of the 
ſtrokes then given it at the poles, and other 
parts, which elevated the north one above 
25 ſo giving it a new poſition; as the 


ſhock near the equator at meeting of the 
waters there gave it a new motion in its orbit: 


therefore, the tendency, to renew its obliquity, 


when it ſhall have become a right ſphere; will 
prevail in it, by the ſame law, that, when 
reduced from a right ſphere, to an oblique one, 
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the inherent principle gave it a tendency to 


return to its firſt ſtate; conſequently, as the 


laſt impetus was the neweſt to it; the direction 

given it, thereby, muſt continue with it, while . 
it continues in motion; or, till a new violence 
be done to it again; and, ſince all this is 
evident; and, may be illuſtrated, to a demon- 
ſtration, by the aforementioned ſimple experi- 
ments; it will afford us ſufficient data, and 
good authority for 


| A cokRTCTIoN OF ANOTHER A A 
' FOURTH MISTAKE, IN THE MAXIMS 
| | OF: MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 


VIZ. T hat, + hills and mountains, on the earth; 
* are the cauſes of ſtorms, rains, &c. which 
doctrine has led many theoriſts into a ſpecies of 

_ atheiſm, by deducing blaſphemous conſequen- 

ces from thoſe abſurd premiſes; ſaying, there 

6 certainly were no hills, or mountains, in the 
_ antediluvian world ; elſe, there muſt, have 

„ been rains; and, of courſe, the rainbow - 
* but as no rainbow is mentioned till after the 

> « flood ; conſequently, there were no hills and 

« mountains on the earth till then: While, 

other writers, whoſe names are not worth men- 


_ © tioning here; not being able to get over ſome 


texts of ſacred ſcripture, ſuch as Geneſis vii. 19. 
eee viii. 25. Haiah xI. 12. Kc. Which 
aſſert 
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: aflert hills and mountains to have been © in the 


2 beginning of the world; go to work ano- 
ther way; and, apply the above maxim in 
modern ſchool philoſophy ; ; to the contradicting 


of Geneſis ix. 13. giving out, ſince there 
„ were hills and mountains on the earth, from 


„ the beginning; and conſequently, winds and 
“ rains, ſoon after; there muſt, of courſe, have 


e been rainbows ; and theſe well known to the 


e hole world, before the flood: ergo, it could be 
% no new ſign to Noah, that, the earth was not 
te to be deluged again, when he ſaw the rain- 
e bo in a rainy cloud.” Both which doctrines 
being equally erroneous, - manifeſt their aſſertors 


favoured not the things which are of Go 1 


but, the things that are of miſled men; nor 


are the philoſophers who firſt broached, and 


taught, that, © hills and mountains on the 


. earth are the cauſes of ſtorms, rains, &c, 


any better than thoſe : ſince: the eminenees on 


the earth are, by no means, the original cauſes. 
of ſtorms; and of rain, &c. upon it. The firſt 


moving principle, and original cauſe, of ſtormy 


winds; or, of rain, of any kind, gentle or vio. 


lent ; of thunders; earthquakes; or, theſe 
commotions of the earth called by =, term; 
are not, primarily, from the hills and moun- 
tains, but originate in, and are cauſed by the 
. wy the ſphere ir in motion, whereby the 
hills 
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hills and mountains are continually deſeribing 
heliſpheric curves, inſtead of the ſame circles 
over and over again; as they did from the 
creation to the flood. This is the true cauſe of 
ſtorms, rains, &c. for as it is abſolutely impoſ.” 
ſible, according to the uniform law of nature; 
fince the flood; but that rain, ftormy winds; 

and inconſtant weather, and an - atmoſphere 
varying in its gravity ; muſt continually prevail; 
ſomewhere or other, on the land or ſea parts 
of this terreſtrial globe; while its obliquity and 
motion laſt : ſo it was as abſolutely impoſſible, 
according to the uniform law of nature, in 
the beginning and till the flood; that rain; 
ſtormy winds, inconſtant weather, and an 

atmoſphere varying in its gravity; could at 
any time, prevail, any where, on the land or 
ſea parts of this terreſtrial globe; while in the 
poſition of a right ſphere; unleſs violence had 
been done to nature: ſince, its diurnal motion, 
through every day of the revolving year, 
kept the atmoſphere in an equilibrium ſtate; 
and the gentle wind, occaſioned by its motion, 
| preſerved an uniformity all over its ſurface; 
the currents of air keeping continually in the 
fame channels, by the hills and mountains, 
invariably, deſcribing the ſame circles; there- 
fore, it is plain, till violence was done to the 
earth, at the flood; there could be no rain; 
and 


Arnd! . 238, 
ans; 


accordingly, the firſt-time we read of rain 
upon the earth; we are informed it was effected 


mere Engliſh reader may fee plainly told him in 


"the bible, by attentively conſidering, and com- 


paring, only part of Genes ii. 5, 6, and vii. 4, 115 
together; where it is written, that, by the third 


day of time, When the graſs, herbs, and trees, 
were created ; . the Lord God had not eaused 
Ar to rain upon the earth; becauſe a dew af 
$-cended from it and watered the whole ſurface 


b of the ground; and, as a word to the wile is 
enough, Moſes not having written for fools; the 
ſacred hiſtorian, after thus binting to us of 
rain not being neceſſary either to cauſe graſs to 
grow, herb to ſpring; or, tree to flouriſh, at 
chat time; leaves us, naturally, to infer from 
theſe premiſes, it could as little be neceſſary for 
the like purpoſe, while the earth continued in 
| the ſtate of fertility it was in when thoſe ſubjects 
were created; but; as ſoon as rain became neceſ-. 
ſary, he would tell us how and when; therefore, 


there is no mention of the word “ rain” from 


the third day of creation week till the ſeventh 
day before the flood began; When the Lord 
God ſaid to Noah-—< For. yet ſeven days, and 1 
e will causz it to rain upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights. And when theſe 
ben Sn are e e it was impoſſible 
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| for nature to yield rain in a right poſition of the 
ſphere; and all the heavenly bodies in like poſi- 
tion; and, in circular orbits; therefore, before 
it is mentioned as produced, he informs us of 
the manner how it came, by firſt ſetting down 
the operating cauſe in theſe words The ſame 
« day were all the fauntains of the great deep 
„ BROKEN UP; and the windows of heaven were 
e 0puNED*—then follows a narration of the ef. 
fect, and natural conſequence” of thoſe opera- 
tions; viz. * And the RAIN was upon the earth 
4 forty days, and forty nights. They certainly 
do not come under the ſenſe of ſeeing, who can- 
not perceive, in the words, * cauſing it to rain; 
and, breaking up;“ and, opening; that, 
ſome acts of violence were done to nature then; 
and, that, it was as impoſſible to procure rain 
from the atmoſphere; or, to raiſe water from the 
abyſs, in the ſtate and poſition of the terreſtrial 
ſphere, in univerſal ſpace, at that time; without 
changing that ſtate and poſition : as it was for 
a non ent to. exiſt; or, for ſhut up dead matter to 
open itſelf : or, than it was poſſible to open any 
thing which required violence to be done to it; 
ere it could be opened, to open it without being 
violently broken up and ſo opened that way. 
Therefore, having told how, where, and when 
85 = fountains of the great abyſs were broken 
1 8 and for what wile and rats purpoſe; the 
f windows 


indows,19r, 8 of 3 were 1 


upon the earth, at the deluge; we ſhall refer 
thereto, and here aſk. theſe, atheiſtical writers, 
_ ſheptics, and others who deny the exiſtence of 
bills, and mountains on the antediluy dz. 
= aſſert, rains, and the rainbow, were well 
known in it: where muſt all ſuch ſtuff go to 
now ? fince-it is evident from the ſacred text, 


chere were no rains either by night or day, on 


any place of the world till the flood; neither 
_ eould paſſibly be; according to the nature of 


things, and the teſtimony of divine revelation; 


and, ſince no rain could exiſt from the crea - 


tion tilhthe flood; where will ſuch; theoriſts, and 
their juraſſents get a rainbow? And, 


At each of ſuch as deny hills and cee | 


ao from the beginning, I ſhall only, 
Ak, What is the meaning of , Moſes, affirming 


in Geneſis vii. 19, that - all the high hills and 


mountains under the whole heaven, were 


covered with water, fifteen cubits upward ??“ 


There muſt certainly have been hills and moun · 
tains in exiſtence, to cover, before they could be 
covered with water. But, the antiprimitive 
mountain -men have, in their great wiſdom and 
deep penetration, ſeen farther into this affair 


than, Moſes; for, they give out, the hills and 
mountains covered with the waters, and men- 


dioned in — vii. 19, 20. were not primitive 
Sal 2 1 ? H h 2 „ | . kills 
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intains; but huge pieces of the eruſt 


of the Arth or, fell of the mundane egg broken 


and turm bled into the abyſs; at thitt titne. But om 
maturely confidering the matter, I am rather dif 


poſcd to diſbeheve thoſe hatchers of egg hyper- 


bblics, Here : for, had it been às theſe bold aflert- 
ds affirm ; then; Moſes, Who certainly knew what 
he was delivering, when he wrote the above-cited 


paſſage; would have worded it, this, © The dif. 


<-xuptions, or fragments, of the EARTH broken,; 
« all over its ſurface; were tumbled into the great 


| 4 deep; inſtead of, „ all the high hills arid 


„ mountains, under the whole heavens, were 
& covered with water,” fc. and, the firſt clauſt 


of verſe. 19. inſtead of reading, And the 


* waters prevailed exceedingly vyox the earth” 
ſhould be And the earth fell and fank ex- 


E ceedingly, Down Id the waters“, according to 


thoſe ſublime geniuſes ; but; hen once down in- 
to the abyſs how was it ever poſſible to be raiſed 
out of it again; and dried? Thoſe mirade-mong- 
er theoriſts muſt have recourſe to ſomething of 
the kind, ſurely, here; for, they never ſtood 
more in need of it: but, as they ſuppoſe their 


readers cunning enough to gueſs what that | 
muſt be; they; charitably, keep the grand ſecret . 
to themſelves ; for. none of them ſo much a8 tell 


us dandiligiwiy⸗ what way it could be done; but, 


only ſay it was dried by the 25th day of che 


fecond month, in the boxſt yur of Noah's life, 
according 


1 n LVL on rb 


meovting: to Geneſis" vili. 17; + ellis 1 
telling us what Moſes told all the world, thot 
fands of years ago ; and, which 'any ſchool-boy 
knows, as well as thoſe Gamaliels of learning. 
However, let us try if we cannot divine by 
What © means, they can either get away ll 
_ ©:ths- water, from the drowned, diſrupted | 
«earth z or, get but as much'of it recovered 5 - 
4 from the hungry abyſs, as ſerve us to call | 
Great Britain. Then, let us ſuppoſe, from 
4 Geneſis viii +. that, thoſe gentlemen” truſt 
cc to the wind, ſpoken of, in that paffage, 
hereby the waters were aſſuaged. But, all 
the wind in the world, let it blow a tempeſt | 
n the While; and continue for millions gf 1 
ages; will be unequal to the taſk : ſince, it 3 
will not, by then, have reduced the fifteentin Wi 
part of the fifteen cubits of water; ſtanding WM 
inbove the tops of the higheſt mountains; be- Po 55 
cue, che wind, in all that time, would ab- 
ſorb very little of the water; and, the ex- 1 
halations by the fun and moon, &c. could 1 
never be more than the atmoſphere was ca- | Fil 
pable to ſuſtain in clouds; ſince, as ſoon as 
overcharged with fuch vapour, it would dif 
charge it all again, in ſhowers, on the waters; 
and, the work thus be as far proceeded in as 
When they began; and, the tantalus operation = | 
FW 1 
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never gain a foot, on this well; tho”. all hands 
in nature were ſet to the pump, and wrought, 
it without intermiſſion. Beſides, were it poſ- 
fible , that they could get the ſuperincumbent 
water, away, to within a foot or two of the 
ſurface of the earth; what part of ſpace are 
they to ſtore it in? There is no place left 
open, in the abyſs, to draw it off into; ſince, 
the, earth falling in there, on all ſides, has funk 
down as far as it can get at preſent; and, has 
cloſed together by the preſſure of the gravity 
2 the waters upon it; and, though not cloſed, 
o regularly as to appear ſo ſmooth, if it 
could be ſeen, as when this ſhell of the mun- 
dane egg was before broken to pieces; yet, it 
is ſo cloſed as not a drop of water can get 
through it, by the abyſs preſſing it on all 
des, aug and, forcibly; ever ſince it fell 
into it. Thus, though the waters could be 
8 off to within the ſpace of a foot or two 
of the ſurface ; as they never could by all the 
winds of thouſands of worlds; where is the 
reſervoir for thoſe waters? And, how are the 
remaining waters to be taken away; and: 
where placed? But, this is not all the diffi- 
culty of ſuch, a chimerical theory: for, while 
the water is taking away, by impoſſible 
methods; 5 the earth ai be e in the 


ry — 
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Boos that it funk at all When tumbled into it; 
and thus, the pumping work would be to be- 
gin again, continually, till all the waters in 
the abyſs were taken away; and, conſequently, 
All that element extracted from the earth; and 
of what uſe” to mankind, or beaſt-kind, would 
ſuch a world, without a drop of water in it 
either to nouriſh” the vegetables or ſupport 
life, be? lt is aſtoniſhing, that any one, in 
their right ſenſes, could inſult a rational world 
with ſuch theories ; that, were you to allow im- 
poſſibilities to be poſſible: yet, all would not do; 
nor, be productive of an habitable world. - But, 
the Moſaic Theory has not, even a diſtant ap- 
pearance of, abſurdity 1 in any part of it, its very 
enemies, if any it has, being judges: for as it does 
not cali on the forty days rain, to drown the 
world; but, to moderate the heat of the central 
fire; and, afford an eaſy and ſafe launch to the 
ark ; fo, it does not either blow up the land part 
to atoms, nor break the earth to pieces; but 
opens it at the poles; and, at two or three other 
places, in the ſea- parts; for water- courſes to, the | 
overflowing of the waters; and, as when there 
was an hole made in Adam's fide, when he was 
thrown into an inſenſation, and a rib-ſpace taken 
from him” whence to form the female-man ; the 
| us was filled up with fleſh in its ſtead: : 10} 
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earth, at the flood, to let out the ſtores of cha | 
abyſs; and, to make the deluge univerſal; were fill, 
cd up with water inſtead thereof ever ſince; ant, | 
that the very ark might be prophetically figura» 
. tive of this, theſe doors of the earth broken up 
for the waters; and, the windows of heaven 
opened upon the world; were doubtleſsly al. 
luded to in the main- window; and, the door, 
ordered to be made in each ſtery of that veſſel; 
at leaſt, I ſee no reaſon to ee ee 
Aud, . 
—_ - -- Whanithe waters of the fined ur beben 
=_ to which the Almighty had as faid to them, 
= . Hitherto ſhall ye come and no farther; for, 
pere ſhall your riſing be ſtaid“ the Moſaic 
| Theory does not call on the condenſing” wind, 
mentioned Geneſis viii. 1. to do miracles; and, 
impoſſibilities, more than any ſtrong wind 
en do yet; not to abſorb the waters, which it - 
could never do, to any quantity worth mention- 
| Ing; but to cool and condenſe them; while, at 
the ſame time, its blowing a tempeſt towards the 
| tropics, from each pole, made the waters take a 
courſe in theſe directions; and the drift of theix 
current, ſet towards the tropics from the poles, 
from the openings made there in all that track; 
at the beginning of the flood; and, where, by 
the ſteam engine of the central fire acting on 
* they would be evaporated z * 
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en to below the ſurface of the earth; till 


they could riſe no higher there than its level; and 


while this proceſs was going on, betwixt the 


poles, in what we now call both the frigid and 
temperate zones; a like one was carrying on, 
over all the torrid zone; where a leſs violent, 
dut, a briſk wind, ſuch as what is yet called, 


ee the trade- winds, in that zone; becauſe, they 
blow, with little variation, one way, all the year 
round; would drive the waters, in that diviſion 


of the globe, to the apertures there; where 


they would, likewiſe, evaporate, and be as boil- | 


ed down to the level of the ſuriace of, and 
an equality with the waters, there; and, thus, 
while the earth, by being preſerved intire in 
the land parts, could not ſink into the abyſs; 
the inconſiderable openings then male, and 
left in it, would not only afford ſpace for the 
waters to retire, by the drift of their currents; 
but, become vortexes for, at the ſame time 
they were as boilers to, and evaporators of 
them; till the waters were all drifted to, and, 
either abſorbed by the earth, and retired into, 
or elſe evaporated by the central fire's ſteam, 
at - thoſe apertures; till the whole was, or 


would be conſumed off the ſurface ; and, | 
the earth thoroughly dried; which would be 


ne by. the agency of the internal heat of 
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the 8 fire, within the- earth, thus cooper- 
ating with the drying, external winds without. 
On review of all this, then, we ſee the Mo- 
ſaic theory of the floods decreaſing, the earth 
drying gradually, &c. has nothing incredible, 
| impoſſible, or myſterious in it; but, ſhews na- 
ture doing her own work with order and 
eaſe; and, the mountains riſing anew, out of 
the waters, as “ in the beginning” of the 
THIRD day of time. It is, therefore, ſurpaſſing 
ſtrange, that men, capable of reflection; and, 
poſſeſſed of ſight ; ſhould neither uſe the one, 
nor believe. the other, in reading the ſacred 
ſcriptures, where the exiſtence of hills and 
mountains, from the beginning of the world, to, 
and after, the univerſal deluge; is as plainly 
told; and, repeatedly ſo, as words need to 
make it. Beſides, were ſuch unbelievers of di- 
vine revelation to reject every thing of that 
kind; nature itſelf, at this day, would deſiroy 
their infidelity, were they willing to lie open 
to a conviction of the irreſiſtible truth, eſtab- 
liſhed on incontrovertible facts; and, open to 


the ſevereſt inveſtigation every day: ſince there- 
. N would obtain 
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EN INFAL LIBLE RULE TO KNOW THE 
NATURAL HILLS AND MOUNTAINS 
ON THE EARTH; FROM THE ARTE. 
. CIAL „„ | * 


Or⸗ in other words, 


* 24 


a | 
To know: Near hills and mountains that were 
brought into this world, at Creation; when the 
. earth Was. raiſed out of the waters, on the THIRD 
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_ day. of time; from ſuch hills and mountains as 1 6 
Have been formed by earth-quakes ; and volcanot ; 1 N 
Jince Noah's flood. : L 

The original hills and mountains are not only 9 

eeabie to the eye, externally; but, the frata Þ 
within them, are ſo regular; and differ fo little; $ 
all over the earth, ſo far as yet diſcovered ; that, F 
they may very well be called, uniform of mat- 4 
ter; and, depth of Aratum ſuper fratum ; or, bi 
layer upon layer ; every where ; whether they fl 
contain' gold, filver or lead, or other ores; at | 3 
different depths; and theſe frata are pro- | f 3 
portioned, in'thi_kneſs, to the altitude of thoſe 4 
eminences; all other hills and mountains, not {+ | 
having the /rara regular, but mixed; and che- 1 
quered, &c. are not primitive eminences. | | | | 0 
This is a ſhort, but certain, rule whereby to ai 
diſtinguiſh between the natural, and artificial, ; bal 
hills and mountains; though without boring W 


them, we can, in moſt caſes; if not in all ſuch, 
| | FES: e 
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be judges of hills and mountains made by earth. 
quakes ; and, even of whole iſlands formed by 
them; for, all ſuch - eminences, inſtead of being 
pleaſant to the eyes, are more or leſs rugged, 
horrible, and unſhapely; moſt of the iſlands 
of the Weſt Indies are of this appearance; and, 
Antigua, in particular, is like a Juſus nature, 
| this way, when beheld at fea, in any direc- 
tion; at leaſt, on my firſt ſeeing it, I could 
ſcarcely take a view of it, any where, but 
it brought to mind Ovid's. war of the Giants, 
with mount Pelion thrown on Oſſa; and I was 
almoſt tempted to think Milton had travelled, 
in imaginatiqn, to the land, to get à notion 
of what kind of an appearance his mountains 
would make, when they fell on the earth, 
in his Battle of the angels; when they threw | 
them at one another, in that aerial engagement. 
And, as Antigua, and other iſlands, in thoſe 
Indies, have all the appearance of having been 
formed by earthquakes; ſo have many of the 
Azores, as well as the Canary Iflands, Madeira, 
Teneriff, Forta Ventura, and others, in innu- 
merable other places; all which we ſuppoſe 
to be very ancient; ſince, the ſevereſt earth 
quakes; and, the moſt general, would, of courſe, 
be theſe ſoon after the flood, for, the globe 
being ſo long ſoaked in the waters; and heated 
by d the central fire's denn, when dried, oy 

SE Oile 
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n would be much altered thereby in 
its conſtitution ; to what it was formerly ; and 


the mineral, acid, and nitrous /raia parts, and 
particles ; reſiſting the moiſt, unctuous, and 
theſe of a cold temperature; would, inſtantly 


| n Fring principles in it; and, matter | having | 


fore in hanging and moving oblique; this incli- 


nation and motion; joined to the fermenting 
jarring principles, would ripen the diſagreement, 
in the ſubterraneous manſions of the earth into 
an open rupture; and, hence tremor, concuſſions, 

admiſſion of the external air, and then violent 


burſtings of the globe; termed, © earthquakes,” 


would prevail, more or leſs, all over it; accor- 

ding to the ſeat and ſtrength of thoſe warring 
elements. And, theſe earthquakes would give 
birth to volcanos; and, both of them would 


produce new hills, mountains, and iſlands, on 
the earth; at the expence of finking, or ſwal- 


lowing up, ſome of the old ones; but, which 
of ſuch eminences are natural, or artificial; is 
an eaſy matter, by the foregoing rule, to know. 
As to eminences made by volcanos, they _— | 


| themſelves by their lava; and therefore neden 
. mark to point chem ut, 


Thus, nature ſtill bears witneſs to the revealed : 
truth of the holy ſcriptures ; affirming, that, hills 


ang eee were on the carth © in the be. 


1 hu 2 ginning,” 
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cc ginning,” of time ; and, have, though not all 

of them, continued on it ever fince. Wherefore, 
theſe who will not hear Moſes and the. prophets, 
on this ſubjet; ©* damnamus metalli ( we 
condemn to the mines) to learn of the illiterate, 
drudges there; for, fince they refuſe both the 
ſpiritual and natural light, they will certainly 
be in an heaven to their own liking, in theſe ſub- 
terraneous regions, where nothing but artificial 
light can prevail; yet, even with that, unleſs 
they will not believe their eyes till; they will be 
conſtrained to ſay © there were certainly hills 
“ and mountains on the earth, at the creation; 
e which have alſo laſted to __ day; ; n are 
te able to laſt thouſands of ages.“ 

Having completed the Moſaic Theory of the 
earth, from the beginning of the chaos-to the 
end of Noah's flood, when the globe was dry ; 
and the new world habitable : nothing 'more 
remains, but, to let it continue to revolve, in 
its orbit; till the conſummation of all things 
material in this terreſtrial ſphere; the economy 
whereof, we ſhall endeavour to x ee in what 
we call, | | 


THE APOSTOLIC THEORY OF, nee END 
OF THE WORLD. R 
We have made it already appear, from 855 | 
culation, that, at the rate of the decreaſe of 
the CY. of the ecliptic, annually, ſince the 
flood; 3 
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1 3 als will be no obliquity of the ecliptic; 

in ſome inſtant of vulgar A. D. 58,494, anfwer- 
ing to the year of the world, 62, 501, if the 
world laſts ſo long. Now, ſince it is revealed, 


and poſitively declared, that, * the earth to- 


« gether with its works ſhall be burnt up,” at 
laſt“; we ſee, evidently, it cannot be accom- 


pliſhed from the central fire of the earth, at 
that time boiling down, as it were, the waters 


of the abyſs | below ground; and, the ſeas, 
above ground; when the ſphere is in a right 
poſition again, as at the creation; but, not 


moving in a circular orbit, as then. And 


though the terreſtrial fphere, when become a 
right one; will then be in its warmeſt poſlible 


ſituation ;, yet, we ſee by thoſe places under 


the equator, where the ſun is vertical to them 


all the year round; that, the central fire has 


not diminiſhed a line's breadth there, of the 
waters of the ſeas, from what they have been 
ever ſince the flood; conſequently, though- the 
influence of the ſun was as much over all the 
globe as it is at the equator; there could no 


more injury happen to it, by ſuch a degree of 


heat; than ha Pens to theſe under the equator, 
every day. Therefore, the ſetting of the earth 


* 


being 


5 This was even tau _ by the ancient pagan ſtoic philoſophers z 
according to Tully's © Fore tamen aliquanae, ut mais bie mundut @rdere 
1 e Deſt, Lib. 4. &. 38. 


on fire at lat muſt either be done by a comet | 
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being attracted ſo near it as to affect this; or, it, 
muſt be done by a new violence, operating 


upon it; as in the caſe of the flood. The comet 


of A. D. 1680, at fix minutes paſt one o'clock 
in the afternoon, on the eleventh. of Novem- 
ber; was not above a ſemi- diameter of the ſun, 
to the north of the earth's orbit: and, when it ap- 
pears again in A. D. 22 55, as expected; it may ſtill 


gravitate nearer to us, yet no evil happen to the 


earth thereby: ſince, we are certain, from 
Malachi ii. 5. as literally tranſlated in the intro- 


duction, that till the ſive life terms of the goſ- 


pel of peace; or, 5000. years from the birth of 


Chriſt; be expired; F the general conflagration 


cannot happen; according do the divine pro- 
miſe on oath. Therefore, till that period arrives, 


mankind has no evil to dread from any comet's 
approximation to the earth; nor to be afraid 
ol all the influences of all the comets in the ſolar 


ſyſtem, till then : ſeeing © it is impoſſible. for 
“ God to lye.” Since, from thoſe premiſes, we 


have no reaſon to look for - deſtruction by fire, 


from the earth; nor, from the ſolar ſyſtem, 
till the aforementioned 5000. years run out ; : 
let us next examine; and ſee if we can be in 
any danger from the watery e ment, before 
the . of choſe years. 22270 =. 4 


T Theſe years will ea in -vulgar A. D. 4996, full moon day, 
next after the vernal equinox of that year : for vulgar, A. D. is 


four Fears later than true A. D. 


\ 
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| A 4s the rate of the decreaſe of the obliquity 


of the ecliptic is, as formerly documented, at 


that of one degree, in 26105 years; therefore, 


taking the obliquity of the ecliptic for the | 
preſent year, by the end of A. D. 5000 of the Mb 


vulgar æra, there 0M only be one whole de- 
gree, 13 38“ 51“ leſs obliquity than at the 
preſent; by the annual decreaſe, and motion; 
ergo, there can be no more danger to the 
earth, from the waters, by the end of A. D. 


5000, than now. And, even to extend the 5 
duration of the earth to A. D. 55,884, when 


the laſt degree of obliquity will begin; and, 
thence proceed to A. D. 65, 111, when the firſt 
degree of renewed obliquity will end; though 


it is not at all likely, that, the earth will be 


permitted to exiſt ſo long; yet, even in that 
moſt dangerous ſpace to the terreſtrial ſphere, 
the central fire can never have ſufficient power 
to act on the ſecond ſtratum ſo as to cauſe the 
waters of the abyſs to boil over, as it were; and 


again to overflow the earth; for, while the ſecond 
ſtratum keeps whole; and ſo long as the rarified 


waters of the abyſs, above it, are expended 28 
from the flood; till now; and, dilated in pro- 
portion to t 5 | expenditure ; > it will never be 


able to raiſe the waters in the abyſs ſo as to 
injure the earth; becauſe, the ſineneſs of the 
Wer, as far as the rarifying influence of the 

| KK _ | central 
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central fire extends to it; is diminiſhed, as 5 
cooling, more and more, the longer it is acted _ 
on by the external air, when ariſing to the level 
of the ſurface of the earth, in the land parts; 
and, mixing with the other waters, in the ſea 
parts of the globe. And, putting all hereof to- 
gether, this explains on very ſimple and rational 
principles, that ſacred ſcripture propoſition of 
philoſophy, in Eccleſiaſtes i. 7. which has em- 
ployed, and puzzled, the ableſt philoſophers; 
ſince Solomon's time to the preſent ; to get a 
proper reſolution of; but, have never been able 
to accompliſh it, to the ſatisfaction of impar. 
tial inquirers; and to ſhew how it is literally 
ou” though all the rivers run into the ſea; 
« yet, the ſea is not full.” And, how e the 
* rivers return to the place from whence they 
% came ;” yet reſt not there; but, riſe through 
their ſources anew ;+ and, inceſſantly, maintain 
this circulation. - Shewing us the ſuperiority of 
the facred ſcripture philoſophy to be as much 
above that called philoſophy among men, as 
heaven is high above the earth. And, what the 
greateſt maſters of human learning have not 
been able to render intelligible i in many vo- 
lumes; divine revelation, if let ſpeak for itſelf, 
Will make plain, in 2 few words; to the moſt 
ordinary capacity. To demonſtrate this; the 


Moſaic theory of the ſtate of the earth, air, 


or THE HILLB, Kc. „ 


and waters ſuper and fobteveammeus; fince the 
flood; has led us, in harmony with that theory, 
to conclude, as in a few lines before this, that, 


The central fire of the earth will never 
© be able to raiſe the waters in the- abyſs ſo 
pot as again to overflow the earth: becauſe, 

Ae ef of the water, as far as the in- 

er fluence of the central fire extends to it, 

«.'is diminiſhed, by cooling more and more, 

«the longer it is acted on by the external 

4 air, when ariſing to the level of the fur- 

4 face of the earth, in the land. parts; and, 

„ mixing with the other an in the ſea- 


„ eee, e DR EIT 


get on 2 Hide full of See over A brick. 


fire. Put a flender cover on it that ſhall lay 


eafy upon the veſſel, When the water comes 
to boil ſo quickly as, by the ſteam, to ſhake , 
and lift up the cover; and to force its way 
out under it, in boiling over; if the water, 


thus, does not, at laſt, throw off the cover 


altogether ; then, remove it with the hand. 
The preſſure of the air thus admitted, freely, 
to act upon the dilated, boiling-over, water, 
will very ſoon condenſe and compel it to 
ſubſide; and, keep within the brim al the 
vale Again, 


85 


Kk 2 OD e 


e ths fire ſo as to cauſe the water in the 
veſſel to riſe to the brim, if poſſible; if not, 
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As the now uncovered water boils d un, 


then, add as much cold water to it as When at 
a briſk boil will effect this, and no more. Thus, 
continue the proceſs as long as you pleaſe; 
proportioning the fire under, and the water in 
the veſſel, over it, as before. You ſee the opera- 
tion may be repeated as for ever; and, the 
veſſel kept brim full of boiling water, 5 n. 
tinually feeding it and the fire. 

The application of this practical ee 
tion of the above propoſition, is ſo natural, and 
eaſy, as ſcarcely to admit of a comment to 
any one : the central fire, ſecond fratum, and 


the great abyſs; being the fire, veſſel, and 


water in the mundal n $5 and ys our eg 


ſent propoſition. 


The flender cover to the veſſel is the com- 


mon ſtate of the e e n the: . 


The vie water by the feats of Its Singin | 
and expanſion, raiſing up the cover a little, at 
firſt ; while the water is bubbling over under it ; 
and, deſcending in every direction, down the 
thus wetted ſides of the veſſel; is the energy 


of the central fire raiſing the water through the 
openings at the poles, &c. expanding the air 
there by heat; and, as it * by dilating it; 


lifting a 


n that e while the wits flown, | | 

on all fides of the earth, from ane to the. 1 
f AN eib drowning all in its way. W | 
The cover removed; and, the boiling v water | | | 


_ condenſed by the external air; and ſubſiding to 
within the brim of the veſſel; we ſhall reſolve 
into the ſtate of the atmoſphere changed from 

a calm to a ſtrong wind, condenſing and com- 

pelling the waters to aſſuage; and, return to 

their former beds, and boundaries; the earth 

drying gradually in the time: as the froth and 

water, boiled over the ſides of the veſſel, are 

abſorbed by the heat thereof, as ſoon as the 


water is forced to keep within the brim; and, = 
thus the outſide of the overflowed veſlel is dried. = 
The continual feeding of the fire under, and 1 
the water in, the veſſel; to keep. the former. _— 


_ Equally ſtrong as when it cauſed the water to 
boil over at firſt; and, the latter equally. full as. 
at its reduction to within the brim, when. the 
cover was removed: are the ſtill ſame remaining 
quantity of matter for; and, the agency of, the 
central fire; which keep the waters of the abyſs, f 
under the earth, in ſuch a dilated ſtate as up to — 
the brim; or, ſomewhat within the level of the _ _ 
ſurface of the earth; but, are incapable. of ma- | | 
king it riſe ſo high as to boil over again; be- & 
cauſe, of the condenſed and cold waters: of the in 
rivers, and ſeas, running ann, continually, 9 
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- preventing it; as, putting a little quantity of 


Cold water into a large veſſel, ready een 


would hinder it from fo doing. 
Thus, it is plain, though all the rivers run 
* into the ſea; yet the ſea is not full,” either 
ſo much as to overflow the land; or, that, it 
could not contain ſome more water than all the 
rivers convey to it, without any danger to the 
earth: becauſe, the cold water of the ſeas are 
perpetually running into the abyſs, through the 
openings made at the flood; and, by their gra- 
vity, prefling down its rarified waters; while 
the central fire, both reſiſting and at the ſame 
time expanding, this great preſſure; forces the 
waters up through the pores and fiſſures of the 
earth, nouriſhing all its falts; and, keeping up 
the moiſture, in it, from waſting away; feeding 
vegetation; ſupplying dews and exhalations ; 
| holding fprings and fountain-heads of rivers, 
full; while all theſe rivers run into the ſea; 
and, fo return with it down to the abyſs from 
whence- they came. Thus, the circulation re- 
volves, in the fame round continually. The 
abyſs over the ſecond fratum, being the great 
alembic of all; and, kept conſtantly going, by 
the agency of the central fire, whereby the ever 
heated - waters in the abyſs, filtered through the 
earth, become cooled more and more, in their 
2 20 towards the ſurface; and, at the place 


where 
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n external air has full ſcope on them, .. 
are cooleſt of all; unleſs they paſs, for a good 
way, through veins of fuch warm minerals, near 
the furface; as change them to hot. ſprings, 
where they iſſue out; but, theſe are very rare; 
and, as ſoon as above ground naturally courſe on 
to the ſea; as that does to the abyſs; ſending off 
its waters through the earth again; and, ſo the 
perpetuum qobile, of this element, goes on' ad 
perpetuum, which not only. affords us the beſt 
_ rudiments for hydroſtatics, but gives us unqueſ. 
tionable elements, and ſacred e n 
rity, for the 


ry * 


| CORRECTION OF ANOTHER ERROR; OR, 
A FIFTH MISTAKE, IN THE MAXIMS | 
' OF « MODERN PHILOSOPHY,” 


which condiliers, and '* affirms, the waters of the 


* great abyſs,” or, the great magazine of waters, | 


under the earth, diſperſed every where, more or 
leſs; through its bowels ; © to be equally denſe 
with the waters above ground, in the ſeas and 
“ rivers; and, raiſed thence, by the attraction 
<« of the external air of the atmoſphere ; as in 
the exhalation of vapour from the ſea; being 
” emitted through the pores of the earth; and 
« the ſources of ſprings; whence wells, lakes, 
and rivers are, at mi, EE and kept run- 
: a £6. ning 


"I 
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ning &c. whereas, there is not a nl 


tion in all Euclid more demonſtrable than, that, 
the waters of the great abyſs are more rarified by 
far than the waters in the rivers and ſeas above 
ground; and, are raiſed through the pores and 


fiſſures of the earth, by the force of fire, in the 


centre thereof; and thus emitted to ſprings, 
river heads, &c. and, ſomewhat aſſiſted in riſing 
thereto, by the external air, when near the ſur- 
face of the ground; which it could never riſe 
to, without the force of ſire acting under it, 
ſome how and where; beſides, without internal 
central fire, the abyſs itſelf could not ſo much 
AS circulate ; ; or, have any wave, current, or 
motion; but muſt become ſtagnant and cor- | 


rupt; and, the compreſſed air, in and under 


the earth, be in the ſame ſtate of putrefac- 
tion, and, the earth being porous, leſs or more 


5 This. fo be 28 1 ean underſtand ets Wie any js the ſubſtance 
of all that our modern philoſophers deliver on this ſubject; however 
voluminous their writings are upon it; nor can I well put it in fewer 
words, to be intelligible. I have conſulted the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, Dr. Halley; and, whatever I could come at; to get the 
mean of the whole fraternity on the theſis ; but, for all the fine 
things they advance on it, I had ſtill the motrificition to find they 
never, ſo much as, pretended to carry one ſingle link, of the ſacred 
text philoſopby, into their chain of argument: though they, ſome- 
times, brought in a paſſage about the majeſty of the abyſs; or power a 
omnipotent; which had little or no connection with the ſubject in 
hand. The beſt diſſertation I ever met with, on this text; was in 
that periodical publication, entitled, The World,” where it is 


I. treated of with great piety and good ſenſe; and, though it keeps by 


{he modern maxim, deſerves repeated and univerſal reading. 


er ing HILLS; kö. * hk 
ofthis foul uin would; of courſe, at lat, get up, _ 
to and infect the atmoſphere; and that commu- 
nicate the contagion to the vital breath of all 
 Iving»on land; or, in water; putrify the ſca, 
and the juices of vegetation; and, in ſhort; in a 
few years time; if not in a few months; unpeo- 
ple the globe; and, render it uninhabitable, but 
for corruption itſelf to prey upon. To prevent 
which, even ſo early as the earth was raiſed out 
of the waterz, on the third day of creation week 
| e morning; there were vents” for ſprings, 
lakes, and een of rivers, opened in it; not 
only to fertilize and beautify nature thereby; 
but, to let out the compreſſed air; and, make 
a communication of that fluid with the atmoſ- 
phere; and, give the central fire ſpaer; and, ; 
power to att gently on the abyſs, and keep its 
waters in motion, and force them up, through 4 
che pores of the earth, to be a fund for dews, = 
and exhalations; while the emiſſion through m= 
Uttle fiſſures for ſprings, fountains of lakes, an 
rivers ; kept theſe full and continually De 5 
ſo, anſwering all thoſe ſeveral wiſe purpoſes in 
one; by the agency communicated thus, and : 
then, to the central fire; which is invariably, l 
yet, the ignis intus alit of nature; or, the live k 
heat within which nouriſhes all; and, by the ; 
air therein; and, its influence diffuſed through ; 
the firſt ſprings of nature; and, ſtill kept a 
i TT ons 4 
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going. All of it thus is to the body of aur * 
what the live heat and breath in, and from, che 
lungs are to the 8 human body. : And, AS: it is 
impoſſible the life could remain in, or the animal 
vital juices: and maſs of blood circulate through 
the human body; unleſs forced thereto by the 
animal heat and pulſation of the heart and life 
therein: ſo, it is as impoſſible, that, the waters | 
of the abyſs could circulate through the earth; 
and, riſe to its ſurface; and, cauſe the waters of 
ſprings and rivers, to return to the place whence 
they came: unleſs forced thereto, and raiſed by 
the ſtrength of that primary principle, the cen- 
tral ſire; or, the radical heat in the heart of the 
earth; and, the air therein; elſe, we muſt argue, 
that, dead matter at reſt may have motion; or, 
a body in motion, from place to place continu- 
ally, is at reſt; both which aſſertions would be 
cequally abſurd: and, no one in N ſenſes 
would ſupport ſuch nonſenſe. N 1e 
From the inveſtigation of this: Labjeet; then; 
we ſee it is impoſſible for the earth either to be 
deluged by water, a ſecond time; or yet, 
to be burnt with fire, while it moves in an 
elliptical orbit; as it has done ſince the flood 
till now. But, it is affirmed, in the ſure word 
of prophecy, that it ſhall be deſtroyed by 
fire; therefore, as this can never happen to, it, 
according to the uniform law of nature attend. 
ti ing 
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5 15 n ak -obliquity ; its deſtrugions by 
| fire, muſt be occaſioned by doing violente to it; 
as in the caſe of the univerſal deluge; and, this 


is not only revealed to us, in the facred text; 
but, ſo much of the particulars, relative to the 


manner how the deſtruction of the mundal ſyſ- 
tem, by fire, will be effected; is told us, as is 
ſufſicient to guide us n . nn of * 
ia: fon 5 


As, at the deluge, Fu e ohh the 0 | 


a its place; * and, the ſhock, communica- 


ting to the heavenly bodies, had a proportional 


effect upon them; ſo, the apoſtle informs us, 5 
that, the ſame omnipotent Being has pro- 
miſed if by another, but more violent, concuſ- 
ſion, to remove thoſe things that were ſhaken, 
by him, at the former period; when that in- 
troduced a partial, as this will a total, deſtruc- 
tion of them; and, time be thence no longer; 
when © the Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend, from 
8 heaven, with a ſhout ”” of triumph, with 
„the voice of the archangel; and with the 
«- trumpet of God; |. whoſe. firſt ſound of a 
thaadering: PREY to * ARISE to the laſt war 
8 „ Job TOY e eh n e t 
I vis. in Haggai ii. 6. which literally is * For thus hath ſaid 


the Lonxp of armies; yet once more even a little; and I will 
cauſe to ſhake thee, O heavens; and thee, O earth; and , 
O ſea; and thee, O dry-land.” 5 


1 Theſs, iv. 16. 17. 


/ 
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_ againſt-death and inanimated matter, ſhall ſhake 
the earth; and open it down to the abyſs; to 


* 


give Way to the particles of the bodies of theſe 
rightebus carried there by being buried at ſea; 
to aſſemble in the atmoſphere, together with 
theſe ariſing from the land, rivers, and lakes, on 
it; and, ſuch as are alive on the earth, at the 
time; || but, changed from mortal, to immor.- 
tal, as in the twinkling of an eye; J and, all 
theſe caught up, in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air; to be for ever with him; and, 
put in poſſeſſion of a kingdom which cannot be 
moved; conſtituted kings and prieſts to himſelf; 
and, appointed to be che grand jury on all his 
and their enemies, who, by the ſecond trumpet, 
are reſurrected ; a ae TO its an. 
ders, to * APPEAR. | 

Earth, ſea, and hades, ee a word "and, 


ect their deteſted recluſe. 


The ſacred kingdom of Pieds now, ps on 
theſe, as the pontiffs on the lepers of old; 


and, beholding * the mark of the beaſt upon 


„ them, the name of © that old ſerpent, the 
devil and ſatan, as imprefled on their fore- 
heads; and on their hands, ( viz. on their cha- : 


racters and works,) pronounce all and each of 


D e 
2 23 2 4 : | | 25 | the 


: "o en a DUES ga | 
1 Alluding to Revelations. Xx. 13. 2 * Leviticus Xill.. 2. 3. 


* 


* 
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che Whole, with the — denunciation” of; , 
the Lonb who made heaven and earth, re- 
e buke, THEEZ, wheron the third and laſt 

trumpet, thunders hy e thoſe . oonvicted 

| _ juſtly condemned, | 

Into "everlaſting * ne with ans 
| « prepared for the devil on His "ng, ye cur- 
"Pr DAT 

The laſt word ſtrikes t through a. 
N ; prolonging the awful voice over in- 
definite ſpace and univerſal MATTER; at the 


fame inſtant, driving the accurſed from before 


the more immediate preſence of the Supreme; 
and, the aſſembly of the juſt made perfect; by 
the laſt thunders ſetting the earth's central fire 
in a blaze; $ which, as an immenſe magazine of 
gunpowder, at one exploſion, blows up the 
world into atoms of fiery ſparks! The projectile 
force of the earth's ſatellite, the moon, being 
hereby deſtroyed; the is attracted by, and fall- 
ing into, the ſun; is ſet on fire as immediately. - 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the 
_ Georgium Sidus, and every planet; together 
with all the comets, conſtellations, &c. &c. xc. 
follow the fate of the moon as in an inſtant; a 


general conflagration enſues, till the ſun himſelf, 
| 6 The ſuggeſtion: of the hreath of the laſt word of the laſt ” 


trumpet ſetting the central fire on the earth in a blaze, is founded 
on Iſaiah xxx. 33. where it is expreſſly applied to Tophet, _ 
Topher 0 there is hell, by OOTY or allegory. 
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as cruſhed to atoms, and preſſed from the cen- 


tre of the ſyſtem, expires in a flaſh; the hea- 


vens, at the ſame inſtant, paſſing away with a 


tremendous noiſe ; and, the elements melting 


with fervent heat; till the whole | maſs of | 


created matter is vitrified; and, that vitri- 
fication cauſed to prey on itſelf, till refined 


in this ſupernatural furnace, from all droſs; 


and from every impurity; there ſhall, only, 


be left ſuch a portion thereof, as ſhall ſuf. 
ſice whence to create a new -* heaven, and 


new earth:“ for, a particle of matter may 
be divided; and, ſo multiplied ; ad infinitum / f 

Thus, as the central fire of the earth, by its 
genial heat, gave life and vigour to all terreſtrial 
matter, fr Om the beginning; and, all along; 


* Iſaiah, e 22. 2 3 iii. 13. 5 jg zi. FE; 45 a x 


the new Jerufalem it is' ſaid, there ſhall be no fun, moon, or ſtars; 


becauſe, it is eaſy to ſee there will be no need for them, where 
the fountain of all heavenly light, more immediately, dwells. Beſides, 
from Moſes' face ſhining, after a forty days intercourſe 'with the di- 


vine being; we may infer, the bodies of the ſaints in heaven, will be 


irradiated ; or, have light in themſclves; fince the bodies of created 
angels rendered viſible, ſhine, (fee Luke, ii ii. 9. 13.) and faints are the 
children of light; therefore, where a luminous body is, there is no 


need of the ſun, moon, or ſtars, to ſhew it light. Again, it is affirmed, 


that, in the new earth, there ſhall be no more ſea, (not only in the 
apocalyptical ſenſe, be all and no more gifferent © peoples, multi- 
5 tudes, nations, and tongues,” as waters therein mean, ſee Rev. xvii. 


15. z) but, in the literal ſenſe of the words, there ſhall be no ſeas, in 


the new earth; as is eafily accounted for, by the apoſtolic theory 
of the world's end: fince, the new earth will be e out of 
viteidlen matter, which is deſtitute of moiſture. 


Daa 581 + See 1 Ferguſon's Lectures & ſupra, . 
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5 3 is che latent principle, which en bring 
it to its laſt exit in ſpace; though it leave a 
| germinative | atom behind. it, ſufficient | for em- 
bryo to a new and more excellent creation: 
ſo, the vital heat, in the human body; is ab 
latent, Wa e e in it; and t be 


juſtly termed, ee 


The kart evil which, 5 « fubdues at leneth'; 3 
* Grows with our growth; ; is ſtrengthen'd a our dee 4 
Is undermining us in every'breathz n 50 
Conſumes the moiſture, drying't into death; 1 
Whoſe power, reducing all the frame to duſt, | 
Commits? t to earth, while time revolves, i in truſt ; 
There to refine in the ** long home! of clay; $ 
And, riſe [nimortal at the « latter day! 1 She 
3005 grain that's ſown gives hope repays the care; "i 
And, evening ſuns but ſet to riſe more fair“ 10 
As ſhall the world and heav'ns which, now, we view, 
Set here; and, riſe more glorious i in the n 00g e 


* . 


The unaygidable neceſſity of 1 ma- 
ny particulars, in order to render all plain to 
every claſs of our readers; having drawn out 
the Sacred Scripture Theory of the Earth, to a 

1 greater length, by far; than, at our beginning 
on the work, was 5 induces me 8 
| | ſuppoſe, it would be agreeable, to, many, t 
have the chief particulars of the whole, for 
| memory's fake; brought into a few words; 
and laid down, as in one Tm of view. 
| 1 Wherefore 


* 


—_ 
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| Wherefore, we ſhall ſum up the whole Theory 
of the Earth, from firſt to laſt, as deduced 
from Moſes, the prophets, and apoſtles; in the 
foregoing part of this work; in as few werds 
asg we can, to be r e in ne We 
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'In hs latens we have 1 ee a 
ſure word of prophecy. to which we would do 
well to take heed, as to à light ſhining in a 
dark place; that, the firſt particles of matter 
were ſpoken into exiſtence at a ſpace equal to 
go" years of terreſtrial time, before the > firſt 
day of creation week, mentioned by Moſes; of 
courſe, the atoms were all that time in of 
ſembling, fermenting, and ripening; before 
ready to work upon. And, agreeable” to the 
Moſaic Theory, the firſt accumulation” of them 


was ay adult, euere and 1gneal quality. 


COW) 


all 5 © Oy, | 
and ll term, ee the central fire.” 

The ſecond” ftratum, encaſing "this, © was 5 
ſufficient layer of clayey, bituminous, and 
glutinous atoms, with a few watery particles 
amongſt thoſe. | 

The third Pratum, encompaſling | that, was, 
the great falt-water abyſs. 

The fourth /ratum was an aſſemblage of 


Amy, oily, and ON atoms. 
The 


} 
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Abe e ſtratum, was an accumulation | 
of acid, mineral,  faline, metallic, ſtony, carbo-. 


nic, earthy, and other atoms; the heavier where · 


the waters thereof, over the earthy part of the 
ſurface of the chaos, as well as over the hilly 
and mountainous parts of it; while, other huge 


unwieldy prominences towered in pyramidical 


picos, ſome lower ſome higher than others; 


and, all unſhapely; ſtanding out of the abyſe, by 
the beginning of the twelfth hour before the 


creation of light; when à ſtop was put to the 
_ accumulating principle, of the atoms, by the 
creator breathing on the maſs, along with the 


word of his power, prohibiting the aſſemblage 


of any more matter; which breath, or wind, not 
only at one and the ſame time, blew back, ſo to 
ſpeak, the falling atoms to their original ſource; 


and- confined them there, ſo putting a period to 


their farther accumulation; but, alſo pervaded 


and brooded on the whole ſurface. of the chaos, 


giving it projection, . motion, and fecundative 


quality ; and in its inſtantaneous progreſſion, 2 


over the ſurface, ſwept off the immenſe pro- 
montories of the chaos by their halen * dividing 
| Mm | $5 Fe them 


ff we imagine the extenſive level, like large plains, in low 

countries ; and, whole champaign countries; to be the baſes or bot- 

tom ground, N the prominences of the chaos ſtood towering 
| out 


ing farther through 
the fourth ſtratum, into the abyſs; at laſt raiſed 
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them into as many ſeparate maſſes as there are 
celeſtial bodies in the ſolar fyſtem; at the ſame 
time, projecting one and all of them, in their 
| ſeveral orbits; to be finiſhed off or perfectly crea- 
ted, on the principles of dilation and expanſion, the 
fourth day thereafter ; as already documented. 
This removal of thoſe burdens, from the main 
body of the chaos, lightening it ſomewhat on the 
abyſs; and, raiſing it in proportion; but, not 
higher than the tops of the moſt mountainous 
parts thereof were ſtill under the water, till 
after the light was created; and an atmoſ- 
phere (or heavens) made thereto; it was totally 
raiſed out of the waters by a thunder of the 
almighty voice, on the morning of the third 
day; and, creation work proceeded in, as already 
deſeribed; fo, ending the firſt week of terreſtrial 
time. This earth, and, all the orbs of the uni- 
verſal fyſtem ; continuing to revolve in cireular 
orbits, as when firſt projected; till the degener- 
acy of mankind provoked the almighty to de- 
ſtroy all of them, except eight people ſaved in 
THE 8 at ORR 8 flood; 5 28 * is commonly 


CTY 
out of the water, at the firſt raft of See time; it will 
not only give us an idea of their magnitude; but, account for the 
exiſtence of large plains; and champaign whole countries. The 
dimmutive.plains ; and the ſtrait valhes, between ridges of halls and 
mountains, ſituated near each other; I account, as primeval ; or, 
original. Immenſe plains, I imagine to have been formed as above, 


by. the ren oval of the chaotie promipences. 
* 
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JS called; hath. deluge was brought on Vo irik 
ing the earth through both the poles; and, 
other places; through the bottom of the ſea- parts 
of the globe, down to the centre; or, bottom of 
the great abyſs; ſo, forming a water - courſe, or 
aqueduct, for the overflowing of the waters; 
which waters were raiſed from under, and 
through, the earth; at thoſe openings to, and 
over its ſurface; by the force of the central fire; 
while, the ſpace of matter driven in at each pole; 
and, the ſtrokes given it in other parts, through 
the bottom of the ſeas, in ſeveral places; at one 
and the ſame time, changed the ſphere from a 
right poſition in indefinite ſpace, to 25* 3' 13” 
5“, 51"" of obliquity ; elevating. the north pole fo 
much above the horizon, wherein it was ſituated 
before this; and rendered the terreſtrial globe 
an oblate ſpheroid, as ſoon as thoſe pole aper- 
tures were filled up with water, to a little below 
the ſurface- of the ground at the termination of 
the deluge; as they are to this day ; while at 
the ſame time, the forty days rain fell, as in whole 
water cataracts, giving a gradual and eaſy launch 
to the ark; preſerving the trees in exiſterice ; 
and cooling the ſurface of the ſphere all over the 
land-part thereof; to prevent its being over- 
heated, and baked, and cracked, by the influence 
and agency of the central fire, before the waters 
from the N. and opened gulphs in the ſeas, 
„ ſhould 


— 
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ſhould ſpread on every fide from the hs K. 
and, move on for the equator and meet there; 
or, near it; which they did by the end of thoſe 
forty days; and, with ſuch a tremendous ſhock 
as ſhook the earth out of her place; + changing 
her orbit or track in the heavens from circular to * 
elliptical, by this new direction; which ſhock alſo 
communicated its impetus, on the principles of 
electricity, to every celeſtial body or link in the 
chain of the ſolar ſyſtem; I on each, and all, of 
whoſe orbits it had a proportional effect; render. 
ing them more or leſs elliptical; at the ſame time; 
impelling them to move in ſuch direction as they 
have maintained from that inſtant to the preſent; 
and, will continue to do to the end of time; or, 
till ſome other violence is done them. 
From the inſtant the fountains of the great 
deep, or abyſs, viz. the apertures at the poles, 
and gulphs through the bottom of the ſeas; and 
the windows of heaven; namely, the watery 
clouds in the atmoſphere, were broken up and 
_ opened upon the earth; the waters continued to 
_ riſe, on all fides, around the globe for one hun- 
dred and fifty days; till at laſt, they deluged the 
whole ſurface to fifteen cubits high above the 
tops of the loftieſt mountains; by which period, 
2 ſtrong wind was Jen. over the waters which 
| condenſed 


j 


+ Job. ix. 6. (See p. 133 of the Theory.) 
Compare Hag, ii, 7. to Heb. xii. 26. 2 
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OL, 5 ind Barge coc : ed; 5 While, at the . time, 
it drifted, them; in currents; towards the 


tropics from each pole, to the polar and gulph 


apertures in thoſe parts of the globe; whereat 


they were as boiled down and evaporated to # 
level with, or ſomewhat below, the ſurface of 5 

the earth; while, a ſimilar proceſs was carried 
on between the tropics, all over what we now 
call “ the torrid zone,“ till all the waters were 


abſorbed to their former ſtate of bounds and 


2 condition. on the earth, as before the flood be- 


gan; and, the whole ſurface of the terreſtrial 
| ſphere dried; then repeopled by Noah and his 


family; ſince which time, it has revolved in an 


elliptical orbit, and oblique ſuſpenſion; and will 
continue, leſs or more, ſo to do till the laſt day: 
when the firſt trumpet, that raiſes the dead 


in Chriſt; ſhall ay the earth open' to the ped | 


tom of the abyſs. 


The ſecond ee raiſing the wicked, ſhall ; 


5 3 the maſs of the central fire; cauſing it to 


glo- throughout as ready to burſt the ſecond 
enn; by which time, 


The third trumpet, paſſing . on the un- 
| apy; ſhall ſet the world in a blaze, and blow it 


up into atoms in an inſtant ; ſo, deſtroying the 
projectile force through every link of the chain 
in the ſolar ſyſtem ; cauſing all the heavenly 
bodies to fall into the 15 and take fire the 
| - nearer 
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nearer they apptwack Rin z and that almoſt as = 
at once; which will complete the deſtruction of 
matter in the general conflagration ; till all is 
conſumed to a diminutive remnant to be ſaved, 
from whence to create the new heavens and 
the new earth, which we look 985 according to 
his promiſe who made the old. a 
This, in a few words, is a ſummary of The 
Sacred Scripture Theory of the Earth, from its 
firſt atom to its laſt end. I ſhall therefore now 
take farewel of the reader, on Us: intereſting 
3 with the requeſt, 


If any better ts than 42 you know 3 ; 
Pray, let it publicly imparted be! 
But, if there nothing can be found more ſo: 
What Revelation giv'n has, uſe with me; 
Where all ſo plain is, each may comprehend 
The whole from the beginning to 
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THE END. 
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1* being impoſſible, in the bounds of propoſals, to enu- 


merate the twentieth part of łhe various particulars in the 


afore- mentioned work; the contents of the firſt volume I leave 


to be formed ſome idea of from the ſubjects whence they pro- 


ceed; as noticed, in a general way, in the title page; to 


Which I ſhall here refer, and proceed to give the chief parti 
culars of the contents and fubject off 


 FOBUME WM. 


Parr 1. Treats of in Fail of the ff Adam, From the 
writings of other nations than the Jews Of temples built, and 


cities erected, among the Gentiles ; in commemoration of the 


fall: together with what we may learn from ancient hiſtory 
concerning it. The time of Adam's fall how and where told 


us in the bible; and this fixed by aſtronomical calculation. 


Parr IT. The forbidden tree, and tree of life; where told 
us in the ſacred text what natural trees thoſe were—What way 
Adam's fall, the ſacrifice thereat, and the ſkin coats of our 
firſt parents; gave riſe to the paſſover in Egypt, with all its 
orally commanded ceremonies z and was the cauſe of a new 
ſtile year to the Iſraelites at leaving that land of bondage: 
and occaſioned the Jewiſh pontifical clothes of ſervice to be 
what they were, &c.— What may be learnt from Aaron's ho- 
ly garments in retroſpect to the fall-—The virtues of the pre- 


cious ſtones on the ſhoulders of the ephod and breaſt-plate of 
judgment, deſcribed and moralized—The Urim and Thum- 


mim what. | RES B + 
Part III. The burning of the red cow for the waters 
of ſeparation. ; 


Paar IV. What gave riſe to and what the faſts and feaſts 


in the Jewiſh church (ſuch as the blowing of trumpets— 


The great day of atonements—The feaſt of tabernacles Of 


in-gatberings—The feaſt of weeks, hitherto miſtaken by. our 
moderrs ; but now ſettled to a day in its beginning and end- 
ing The feaſt of Pentecolt—&c. &c. &e.) were commemo- 
rations and anniverſaries of. . „% iron 
Paar V. Of Cain and Abel's offerings—What that which 
is abſurdly called © Cain's mark,” means and was—Of La- 
mech killing Cain and a ſon of his at the fame time—Of Seth 
and Enos—Of Noah's Flood— Meaſure of the ark in common 
and ſacred cubits, and ſhip's tonnage—Critical remarks con- 
cerning the ark—The number and ſpecies of creatures in it 


- Eight people went thereinto, aud five more, male human 


beings, came out of it; how and where told us in the ſacred 
ſcriptures—The confuſion of tongues at Babel—A fcheme bf 
d : | | e the 


the languages then introduced The call of Abram.— The de- 
ſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, on what year of the world; 
preciſely pointed out in the Bible — How old Iſaac was when 


offered, where and how told us in Geneſis . The true time of 


the Iſraelites in Egypt, what way and where revealed to 


in the ſacred text The day the ſun and moon (alias the earth 


and moon) ſtood ſtill at the prayer of Joſhua ; what day of the 


week, month, and year of the world it was; how and where 


diſcovered to us in the Bible; and ſettled by aſtronomy—An 
eclipſe of the ſun at the battle of mount Tabor, when 
Deborah and Barak judged Iſrael ; demonſtrated—Sacred 
_ chronology of the Ra important eras from the above eclipſe 


to the birth of Chriſt—Criticiſms on a new and literal tranſ- 


lation of GabriePs prophecy, to Daniel, about the 50 weeks 
of prophetical years; and the accompliſhment demonſtrated. 
PaxT VI. The true time of Chriſt's birth ſettled. Firſt by 


the Old Teſtament prophecies; Secondly, By the orders of | 
ſervice in the temple, compared to the New "Teſtament on the 


ſubject; Thirdly, Another way proving the two former me- 


. thads ; and all confirmed by aſtronomy—The Incarnation an- 
them—The ftar royal ſeen at Chriſt's birth, how known to be 


the ſtar of the King of the Jews;“ and what it was in 
reality Of the time the wiſe men came to worſhip Chriſt 


Their converſation with Herod—Several prophecies about the 
coming of Chriſt among the ancient Perſians - From what part 


and city of the world the wiſe men came; and what time they 


would require to arrive in Jeruſalem The ludicrous and ridi- 


culous notions of ſome, of the learned moderns about thoſe 
Magi; how long on their journey to Bethlehem from home. 
Par VII. Of the day of the crucifixion of Jeſus Chriſt 
A lunar eclipſe | that day, but. inviſible at Jeruſalem; de- 
monſtrated The day of the reſurrection of Chriſt proved two 


ways, by aſtronomical calculation, to have been the ſeventh 
day of the week ia ſucceſſion from the creation The preciſe 


time of the reſurrection, as narrated in the evangeliſts, com- 
pared; and demonſtrated by aſtronomy— The day of the af- 
cenſion of Chriſt - An univerſal laudationary anthem. _ 

An AEN DIx containing all the aſtronomical calculations, 
at large, belonging to the work; together with criticiſms on 
the ſeveral periods of time pointed out by aſtronomy and cor- 
roborated by divine Revelation. 4 
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 AbvRtss TO THE | PUBLIC. 


"HE work here offered to the world: having been written 
many years ago, bas been peruſed and approved of by many 


of the Literati in the kingdom; who have been pleaſed, repeat- 


edly, to urge its publication. It is that work to which © The 


Sacred Scripture Theory of the Earth” was, and propenty' is, 


the introduction. And, as in that, ſo in this, the Hebrew | 
text of the paſſages neceffary to be inferted 1s the unpointed 
letter ; but, for the ſake of the Engliſh reader it is always 


put into Roman characters, between ae immediately 


after the original. 
To fuch as have not ſeen and read the Manuſeript, the 


Author has only to obſerve, If any be inclined to conſider 


ſome of the particulars, above cited by their titles, either as 
bold aſſertions or impoſſible to be demonſtrated; it is requeſt- 
ed thoſe will pleaſe to ſuſpend their ſinal judgment on the ſyb- 
jects, till they peruſe the work itſelf : when, it is hoped, thity 


will receive all that ſatisfaction which plain and expreſs ſacred; | 
Scripture, and invariable Aſtronomy are calculated to afford 


the rational inquirer. 
It would be invenial here, if the Author did not take the 
opportunity to thank the nobility, gentry, and others ; who 


Honoured him with their names as Subſcribers to The Sacred 
Seripture Theory“ treatiſe; and to ſolicit, if agreeable, their 


continuation of patronage in ſubſcription to this preſent work: 


when the names of all Subſcribers to the former, as well as 


hereto, will: be inſerted along with the publication of the 


% Almageſt.” For, the former and this work, being properly, 
and originally, but one whole continued ſubje& ; though ſepa- 
_rated for the reaſon mentioned i in the preface to © The Sacred 
__ Scripture Theory,” it was thought moſt adviſable to defer a 


liſt of the Subſcribers, till the publication of theſe two laſt 
volumes, which concludes. the whole, of The Chriſtian 


